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Do You Want to Earn from $25 to $100 per Week? 


If you want to prepare against any uncertainty in your 
present position and qualify to enter an uncrowded field 
in which the compensation is always high—study adver- 
tising by correspondence. Students who have studied ad- 
vertising with the Page-Davis School are masters of their 
business future because they possess the most profitable 
knowledge in the world and they are earning from $25.00 
to $100.00 per week. 

The whole structure of the business world rests upon 
advertising and every worker from office man to magnate 
must understand the underlying principles of advertising 
to attain the greatest success. 

No need to dilate on the splendid opportunities in this 
Twentieth Century profession. They are obvious to all 
who can see and read! 30,000 publications in this 
country proclaim the possibilities of adver- 
tising so strongly that no reader with com- 


tunities. 

You may say, why choose the Page-Davis 
School? Because business men in the 
highest rank say “I want a Page-Davis 
man” when in search of advertising talent 
and our graduates are proud to say “I am a 
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PAGE-DaAvis COMPANY, is a reason! 


only a year anda half and am 
going to reach the $50.00 class 
before this year is past. 

It was your thorough train- 
ing that enabled me to get 
away from the life of an ex- 
press messenger with its long 
hours and poor pay to join the 
ranks of successful advertise- 
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$35.00 per week class and have J n 
been in the advertising field has grown 
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SCHOOL 


Address either office: 
Dept. 629, 90 Wabash Ave. 


ment writers. CHICAGO rectly credited to the training 
Yours very truly and co-operation received from 
GEORGE LEMONS. Dept. 629, 150 Nassau St. the Page-Davis School. 
NEW YORK 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


so fast because no school has given instruction so 
faithfully, and our meritorious work is known in every 
English speaking country in the world. The thorough- 
ness and effectiveness of our course is extolled by all 
| publishers and advertisers who know what constitutes the 
| right kind of advertising instruction. 

We receive constantly the most enthusiastic letters 
of commendation from people who recognize the good 
results of our work and from graduates who have been 
directly benefited by our instruction both financially and 
mentally. 

And, here is another point of importance: when 
you choose an advertising school, choose the right one. 
A mistake at this critical moment means failure. If 
you apply for training in the Page-Davis School 
and your enrollment is accepted, the pos- 

| sibility of incompetency, which is another. 
word for failure, is eliminated. 

All the details of the advertising 
business and our method of making 
you a master of it are set forth in 
our large, beautiful, intensely interest- 
ing prospectus, which will be sent to 









| you FREE together with a late list 
of employed 
graduates 
: Mr. Paut B. JouNsoN of 
| earning upto Moline, Illinois, formerly clerk 
$100.00 per with no experience in adver- 
week tising, is now advertising man- 


ager for the Yosemite Valley 
Railroad at more than double 
his former salary and unlim- 
ited possibilites for greater 
success, 

Mr. Johnson who is now in 
the $35.00 per week class is 
forever out of the rut of work 
that yields a mere existence 
and his achievements are di- 
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my EGG-O-SEE”’ 


All children love EGG-O-SEE, and grown-ups delight in it. 

But, what is of greater importance—EGG-O-SEE is the best possible 
Summer Food for everybody—from the tots to the grandfather. 

When you lay off your heavy, winter clothing, put aside the heavy 
winter cereals and other hard-to-digest foods. Change to EGG-O-SEE, The 
Ideal Summer Food. Wholesome, Strengthening, Cooling. 


There is more EGG-O-SEE eaten each day than all other 
similar foods combined. This is a mighty strong endorsement 
of this wonderful food. 


Costs no more than the ordinary kinds, large package, 10c. 


FREE—our ‘‘=back to nature’’ book—tells how to get well and keep well 
by natural means, sent free on application. Write today. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY, 931 American Trust Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Double 








If you earn less than $25 per week I can DOUBLE your 
salary by teuching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
advertising. 

One grauuate fills $10,000 place, another $6,000, and any 
number earn $1,500 ‘he advertising manager of the 
famous Beechnut Bacon, another graduate, was a drug 
clerk a year ago. 

A $12 clerk in a New Jersey rubber company, less than a 
year ago, I placed in the advertising chair of « large land 
company in Aiabama, after completing my course a few 
monthsago. Last month he resigned to take charge of the 


SHORTHAND © 
IN 30 DAYS 


5,We ab absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand comp’ 
only thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in aur a own 
Wom tht no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
as with old systems. Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical. 
pee . No ruled jines<n0 positions—no shading 
as in other systems. g lists of word signs to con- 
¥ +0 learn and you have the 


best system 

taries, newspaper en 

ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, iterary folk ‘and 
usiness men_and women may now learn sh horthand for 
their own use. Doesnot takecontinual daily pratice aswit 
other systems. Our graduates hold hig! gh gra ade positions 
everywhere. Send to-day for booklets. testimonials, etc. 

ENCE. IOOLS 


- 975 , Opera House Block, Chie: 
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We willteach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage, and 





vices is THREE T 


largest department store in the State. 

These are mere examples of possibilities awaiting Powell 
graduates, and = demand from advertisers for their ser- 
IMES greater than in any previous year 

My System of Instruction by Mail is the only one in exist- 
ence that has the hearty endorsement of the great experts 
and publishers, and I am anxious to send my Prospectus 
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Insurance business and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 

Representatives are making $3.000 to $10,000 a year without 


any ‘nvestment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our 
system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation. Our Co-operative department will give you more 













and “Net Results,”’ together with the most remarkable fac- 
simile proof ever given in the history of correspondence 
instruction, if you are interested. Simply address me 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 476 Metropolitan Annex, New York. 
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sr salable property to handle than anv other institution in the world. 
A Thorongh cere Beni Course Free to Each Representative. 
‘e for 62-page book free 
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USED 

Send now for our very newest Catalogues 
of new and used Books withdrawn from 
the “Booklovers Library.” Thousands 
of books as: good as new at prices cut in 
halves and quarters. Literature, Science, 
History, Travel, Biography, Fiction—all 
recent publications. Address 


Sales Department 


THE TABARD INN LIBRARY 


1612 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one 
thirtieth the cost. 

BARODA DIAMONDS 

IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catulogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 

THE BARODA COMPANY, 

Dept. S. 280 North State St., Chicago 
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Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 
terms. Write for large catalogue. 

CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 
Detroit School of Letterine 
Dept. 88, Detroit, Mich. 

“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind’’ 
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Large 1907 Catalog FREE. Write. 
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MISS LILLIAN KEMBLE 
In ‘*The Man of the Hour” 
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MME. ALLA NAZIMOVA 


The famous Russian actress who is appearing in New York in 
**The Doll's House” (in English) 
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In the title role of ‘‘Neptune’s Daughter” at the 
. New York Hippodrome 
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Leading woman in *‘The Music Master 
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MISS JOSEPHINE DRAKE 
Leading, woman of the Lawrence D'Orsay Company 
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FANNY WARD-LEWIS 
In * A Marriage of Reason” 
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MISS JEANNE TOWLER - 
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MISS SYLVIA LYNDEN 
Starring in ‘‘Her Own Way” 
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MISS DESIRE LAZARD 
A member of the *‘Strongheart"” Company 
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HERE was a murmur of voices as 
Ralph Warrington came into the 
hall. The heavy door swung 

noiselessly behind him, shutting out 
wind-driven sleet that fell half-snow, 
half-rain, and froze falling. A man 
servant met him immediately and took 
his hat and overcoat, brushing both so- 
licitously. 

“It’s a nasty night, sir,” he said. 

“Eh?” said Ralph Warrington. “Ah 
—yes. A nasty night—very bad.” 

His daughter greeted him from the 
drawing-room door at the left. “You’re 
home early, father,” she said. “I’m so 
glad. Won’t you come in and have a 
cup of tea with us?” 

She was straight and strong—confi- 
dent. He leaned involuntarily upon her 
strength and confidence. 

A group of young people received 
him civilly enough. He*didn’t know 
any of them very well. One or two he 
thought he had not seen before. They 
were Lucy’s friends. He had never 
paid much attention. They chattered 
inconsequently. The fire glowed and a 
few candles helped its light a little. 
Bobbie Thorne sat by the tea-table, 
breaking cake into bits, which he tossed 
to a white terrier, who begged anxious- 
ly, paws in air. 

“Twenty millions, they say,” said 
Bobbie, “and that’s a tidy sum for any 
one to pick up. I suppose they’ll cross 
immediately and buy a duke. I believe 
there’s a daughter.” 

2 
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“Is there a-son?” asked Nora Wil- 
son. 

“There is,” said Bobbie. 
a down-town restaurant. You'd better 
look him up, Nora.” 

Nora raised her eyebrows. She had 
rather fine eyebrows. Bobbie gave his 
whole attention to the terrier, and Miss 
Wilson’s eyebrows settled into their 
normal lines. 

“Fancy, now!” 
over her teacup. 
house, didn’t they ? 
ing, or something? 
lieve in speculating, anyway. 
risks.” 

“Seems to have been a pretty good 
risk in this case,” said some one. 

“Oh, yes. But for this one instance 
you'll find fifty or a hundred that fail 
absolutely. Besides, I can’t make it 
seem honest—quite. Of course, I don’t 
know anything about business, but’”— 
laughing—“I hate to. lose.” She 
shrugged her pretty shoulders. They 
all laughed with her. 

Ralph Warrington watched and lis- 
tened with a definite interest, feeling 
himself miles away, yet conscious of 
every detail in the room. 

Had he shut it all out with the storm 
—all the weight of shame and failure? 
There was no sign of failure here, in 
this room. But it was true. They were 
talking about Minturn—old Minturn— 
of whom no one knew a week ago. And 
now, because he had in blind luck taken 


“Waiter in 


said Mrs. Merriam, 
“Kept a boarding- 
Or took in wash- 
Well, I don’t be- 
I hate 
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that which chance had thrown across 
his way, old Minturn, obscure, ignor- 
ant, uncultured, had suddenly become 
significant with the full meaning of suc- 
cess. Four or five men paid for his suc- 
cess. They wanted some one they could 
use, and they had ventured one small 
step too far. The man they had chosen 
to use had literally used them, stepping 
upon them to one of those phenomenal 
fortunes that happen only in America. 

They had persuaded him to buy some 
worthless paper. They meant to prove 
it worthless before they bought it from 
him. He put in his pitiful, small capi- 
tal innocently. It was not a pretty piece 
of work. He bought the thing as other 
old men buy gold bricks. Then the 
market was manipulated to the desired 
point—they sacrificed something for 
that—and_ then Well, he recalled 
the scene when it was known that Min- 
turn—old Minturn, who was perfectly 
capable of buying a gold brick—refused 
to sell. They had gone too far to re- 
cover themselves. Some English cap- 
italists came on the scene with a fair 
offer; then came hasty transactions 
and consolidations, and old Minturn 
kept a fair share of the worthless pa- 
per and deposited a fortune safely. The 
papers had given it big head-lines in the 
morning. The men who had failed 
were trying to keep out of the story. 

He looked about at the costly trifles 
littering the room, the cream-jug his 
daughter held in her hand, the ormulu 
clock on the mantel over the fire. He 
found himself calculating the market 
value of everything he saw. 
was full of figures. He added, sub- 
tracted, multiplied swiftly. He in- 
cluded the rings that shone on Mrs. 
Merriam’s fingers, and then deducted 
the sum quickly, as though he had put 
it in the wrong column. 

Jack Marsters lingered behind Lucy’s 
chair, speaking softly with her. Little 
groups divided and scattered about the 
room, chattering inconsequently. Mrs. 
Merriam rose to go, lifting her furs, 
which were heavy and long. 

“It’s getting to be all hours,” she 
said to Lucy; “we’re staying too long. 
You'll be at the Randolphs’ to-night ?” 
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“Thirty-five dollars,’ thought Ralph 
Warrington, as his eyes rested on a 
piece of gray cloisonné. “Thirty-five 
and seventeen hundred and fifty are sev- 
enteen hundred and eighty-five.” 

They didn’t pay much attention to 
him, these gay young people. He re- 
sponded to their civil, light farewells 
abstractedly with an undercurrent of 
wonder that they seemed to be without 
anxiety. He could not remember how 
it felt to be without anxiety. 

Lucy stood at the window waving 
good-bys. Mrs. Merriam’s pretty 
brougham was crowded beyond its ca- 
pacity. She was trying to shield as 
many as possible from the storm. The 
sound of their laughter came up and 
mingled with the sound of the sleet the 
wind drove against the window-pane. 

Ralph Warrington looked from the 
window to the fireplace, and added the 
brass andirons to his sum. ‘Two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars,” he said aloud. 


Et. 


My Dear Lucy: I am so shocked and 
grieved at the news in your letter, but so 
glad, dear, to learn that your. father is re- 
covering his health, although so slowly. I 
wanted to come right to you, and you know, 
I am sure, that I would if I could. But I 
think I can help you. I’m only too glad you 
ask it of me. It’s these same Minturns one 
hears so much about these days. You know 
we boarded with them a year in the wilds 
of Hoboken ,when Teddy and I first broke 
loose from civilization and decided to live 
on love with economy. Well, I haven't re- 
gretted it—I mean Teddy and the outer 
darkness, not the Minturns. I’m _ utterly 
demoralized. I make my own frocks and 
my own bread, too, sometimes. Oh, money 
isn’t the only thing in the world, Lucy 
Warrington, though I’m awfully sorry for 
you and more sorry for your poor father. 
But to return to our muttons—Minturns. 
They aren’t half-bad, really. I’m fond of the 


girl. She’s a beauty and will make a sensa- 
tion. The son is possible, I think. We 
never saw much of him, but he always 


seemed rather nice. The mother escaped 
the ordeal of wealth by dying quietly a few 
years ago. Poor thing! she worked her- 
self to death. Mr. Minturn is a kind old 
man, simple and untaught. They have no 
more idea what to do with all this money 
than you have what to do without it. They 
have bought Greylock, the old Cramer place 
down on the Sound. It’s a palace, and they 














are stranded in it. They wrote me for ad- 
vice, and I suggested a cicerone—a mentor. 
They promptly invited me and offered com- 
pensation that made me gasp, but, of course, 
I can’t leave Teddy, so I have written them 
- of you. I'll take you down there or bring 
them to you or make any arrangement you 
prefer. You’ll not find it unpleasant, I think, 
though perhaps I’ve grown too far away 
from the old life to realize. I find I simply 
can’t be critical about people when they are 
good and feel right if they don’t always 
know what to do with their forks and the 
king’s English. Write me at once, please, 
and I’ll make any arrangement you like best, 
and I’m awfully sorry about all this trouble 
and very glad you turned to me at once. I 
never forget the old days and how good you 
were to me. Teddy sends love. 
Always faithfully yours, 
Fanny Kenton. 


Lucy read the letter twice, and nar- 
rowed her gray eyes. It wasn’t the 
kind of thing she liked. These Min- 
turns were not the sort of people she 
had ever cared to know. Then she 
shook herself mentally. “It’s no time 
to consider what I like,” she told her- 
self. “This is a thing I can do.” 

Fanny Kenton read Lucy’s answering 
note at the breakfast-table. ,“I hope it 
will be all right,” she murmured. 

“Eh?” queried her husband, over his 
morning paper. ‘What is it, pussy?” 

Mrs. Kenton looked worried. “It’s 
Lucy Warrington,’ she explained. 
“She’s going to the Minturns. When I 
wrote her about them I didn’t know her 
father was mixed up in it.” 

“She probably doesn’t know about it 
now,” said Teddy. “People never do 
know about their own families.” 

“That is certainly true,” agreed 
Fanny. “It seems to me I never hear 
any one talk about any one else with- 
out being able to think of something as 
bad or worse among their own people. 
The great trouble with glass houses is 
you don’t always know when you're in- 
side. If Lucy doesn’t hear of it, I’m 
sure the Minturns will be all right. 
Tom is the only one who is likely to un- 
derstand, and he surely can’t blame 
Lucy. I hope she’ll be nice to him.” 

“Lucy is a lady, isn’t she?” inquired 
Teddy Kenton, stirring his coffee. 

“Oh, that—of course. But she is 
used to having things done properly. 
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I’m not sure she understands that any 
one can be nice to live with and not ap- 
pear well at an afternoon tea. I like 
the Minturns, and feel responsible. 
She’s just the person for them, if she 
only is 

“T guess it’ll be all right,”’ said Teddy, 
with masculine vagueness. 

“If I’d only understood before I 
wrote 

“We]l, it’s no worse than is being 
done all the time.” Teddy folded his 
napkin. “Only this time it was found 
out. The only wonder is that Minturn 
didn’t fall in.” 

“He’s the kind of person not to,” said 
Fanny. “They are always the ones 
everybody thinks will. If he’d had the 
reputation of being shrewd, they would 
probably have done what they wanted 
to with him. I’m afraid of simple peo- 
ple myself; they have a way of doing 
such clever things.” 








III. 


Lucy Warrington looked along the 
platform at the line of waiting carriages 
and chose the Greylock liveries without 
hesitation. The coachman was lolling 
on the box, snapping his whip lightly, 
and the groom had not descended. 
“That’s what it would be like,” she said 
to herself. She held her checks to the 
man and spoke quietly: “Bring my bag 
at once, and see that my trunks are 
sent.” 

The groom descended, with some 
show of respect, and the coachman 
stiffened his position a little. “Don’t 
drive too fast,” she instructed him. “I 
don’t like it.” 

The men exchanged glances as the 
horses started down the avenue. No 
other class of people are so discrimi- 
nating as servants. The man _ who 
stands behind my lady’s chair at dinner 
gages her as the man who sits beside 
her cannot. Her disposition may be 
overlooked in the drawing-room, but it 
is discussed in the kitchen. She may 
convince her visitor that she is to the 
manner born, but her cook knows the 
truth. 

Lucy looked out on the avenue as 
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“Why—Andrew !” she exclaimed. ‘What are you doing here?” 


they drove through. There were pretty 
houses at little distances with no fences, 
a few rather pretentious mansions, 
glimpses of side streets where life was 
closer and business was done in a small 
way. West-town was too near the city 
to support more than the ordinary mar- 
kets. Outside the village were four or 
five large places, Greylock the most im- 
posing—a veritable castle of gray stone 
with a wide terrace sloping to a won- 
derful garden. 

It was May, and the new. green be- 
gan to show, fresh little leaves creeping 
out on stern branches of old trees that 
threw their arms across the driveway. 
One wondered how they dared. But 
they came boldly, tiny, tender things 
that conquered, as small, tender things 
are wont to do. The dandelions shone 
courageous yellow in the grass that just 
began to know it was alive, and over- 
head the robins chattered, scolding with 
the same unconscious vigor as their 





brothers whose homes 
hung in humbler boughs. 

As the stone towers 
of Greylock came to 
view, Lucy felt a sudden 
shrinking from the new 
experience. There was 
nothing strange in being 
driven to this stately 
place. She had not left 
the old life yet. But as 
she realized that she 
would step from the 
carriage an employee of 
its owner, she grew hot 
with the resentment she 
strove to overcome. She 
Was not used to emotion, 
and the effort for self- 
control was natural. She 
always disliked to feel 
anything very keenly. 
When the carriage 
stopped she was quite 
composed and ready for 
the encounter. A man 
in livery opened the 
door for her. 

“Why—Andrew!”’ she 
exclaimed. “What are 
you doing here? When 
did you leave Mrs. Ransom?” 

‘I’ve been here a fortnight, Miss 
Lucy,” he answered. “I’m surprised to 
see you, Miss Lucy. Are you visiting 
here?” 

“No,” said Lucy, and then hated her- 
self for the hesitation. “I’m to be here 
for some time, Andrew. Mr. Minturn 
has engaged me as a companion for his 
daughter.” 

Andrew looked nothing with the per- 
fection peculiar to his kind. He had 
served in homes where Lucy Warring- 
ton had been a welcome visitor since 
she was a child, and Lucy felt as though 
she had met a friend in a desert island. 
As she followed the pert maid who 
came to attend her, she was conscious 
of a little sense-of comfort that he was 
to be in this strange house with her. 
“But he ought not to have left Laura,” 
she thought. ‘I suppose they’ve offered 
him more money.” 

The maid was irritating, throwing 
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open the door nonchalantly and hum- 
ming a little tune as she started to go. 
‘““Come back,” said Lucy, without 
looking at her. The girl stopped on 
the threshold. “Open my bag,’ con- 
tinued Lucy, “and lay out the gown on 
bed. Put my silver on the dressing- 
table and turn on the warm water in 
the bath.” 

She walked to a broad window over- 
looking the garden and drew back the 
curtain a little, not glancing at the girl, 
who obeyed her reluctantly, watching 
her closely. ‘This is the first thing, of 
course,” she said to herself. “The serv- 
ants will all be spoiled. I’m glad An- 
drew is here.” 

She was homesick. A rush of ten- 
derness for her father swept over her. 
She put it away, as she always evaded 
distinct feeling. It gave her a sense of 
weakness, and she scorned weakness. 
Her life had been so even until these 
last few weeks. She had never been 
called upon to face disturbing elements. 
She was very gentle. That was a part 
of her birth and training. She had 
never loved any one deeply. Her mother 
had died when she was a little child, 
and her father had always been a very 
busy, absorbed man. Her only brother 
was much older, had long been from 
home, and seemed like a stranger to 
her. She was not so much cold as un- 
developed, with a love of ease that 
shunned excitement, and even avoided 
sympathy. She had never been really 
alone in her life. Even now she could 
not quite realize there would not be 
some one she knew at dinner. 

The maid was about to 
room. “Come back,” said Lucy. 
girl eyed her sullenly. 

“You are not to go until I tell you. 
Where is the bell, in case I want you 
again? That will do. At what time 
do we dine?” 

“Seven o’clock most days,” said the 
girl. 

“What is your name?” 

“Susan.” 

“Very well. You may go now, Su- 
san. I'll call you if I want you again.” 

Into the kitchen came Susan with 
her head held very high and her eyelids 
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dropped. She swung her skirts in an 
exaggerated imitation of Lucy’s man- 
ner. 

“You’re to come when you're called 
and to do as you're bid,” she announced, 
“and to mind your ‘p’s’ and ‘q’s’ and 
‘at which time do we dine’ ?” 

“She knows Andrew, don’t she?” in- 
formed and inquired and interrupted 
the cook. “I seen her when she come. 
I seen her through the pantry winder.” 

“She’s the reel thing,’ remarked the 
groom, who had dropped in for a bit 
of gossip with the house servants. “I 
wonder how she come to come here.” 

“She’s a friend of that Mrs. Kenton 
that comes sometimes,” explained the 
butler. “I heard them talkin’ about her 
at lunch. She’s a lady what’s lost her 
money. Things’ll be diff’runt here.” He 
grinned appreciatively. “I guess you 
and Katie won’t promenade on the ter- 
race this evening!’ This to the groom, 
whose custom it had been to thus ac- 
company one of the parlor-maids. 

Amy Minturn lingered in the hall. 
She put her hands to her hair, as women 
do when they are self-conscious. Her 
color deepened with increasing nerv- 
ousness. “I do hope she’ll be nice,” she 
said. 

Tom stood in the doorway and look- 
ing rather annoyed. “She needn’t stay 
if she isn’t,” he answered. 

Lucy’s feet were heard on the stairs ; 
a little swish of skirts and clicking of 
heels. Tom disappeared from view and 
Amy looked up anxiously. 

“This—it’s You’re Miss War- 
rington,” she faltered. 

“How pretty she is!” thought Lucy. 
The girl’s slight figure and exquisite 
face were quite in keeping with the old 
hall, black oak-paneled and _ tapestry- 
hung. 

“IT am Miss Warrington,” smiled 
Lucy, “and you, I am sure, are Miss 
Minturn.” 

“Oh, won’t you please call me Amy ?” 
begged the girl. “I shall feel so much 
better if you do.” 





Lucy’s eyes widened a little. “Why, 
of course,” she answered. Then: 
“What a fine old hall this is!’ Are they 


the Cramer portraits ?” 
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“I guess so,” said Ainy. “I don’t 
know. Father bought it just as it is.” 

“Yes,” said Lucy. It was not a ques- 
tion, and it was not an answer. Amy 
didn’t know what to say next. She 
watched Lucy’s expressive eyelids with 
a degree of comprehension, though the 
manner was new-to her. Lucy had no 
idea of being disagreeable, but the girl 
was chilled and the silence grew awk- 
ward. The butler announced dinner, 
and they went in together without 
speaking further. In the dining-room 
were the men of the family—old Min- 
turn rubbing his hands together and 
smiling nervously. ‘ 

“This is my father,” said Amy. “Fa- 
ther, this is Mrs. Kenton’s friend, Miss 
Warrington.” 

“Pleased to meet you,” said old Min- 
turn. 

Lucy conquered an impulse to run 
and put her hand in his extended palm. 
“You have a beautiful place here, Mr. 
Minturn,” she said. She couldn’t think 
of anything else to say to him. 

“Yes,” he acknowledged, “it’s a big 
place.” 

“T’ve only seen the halls,” continued 
Lucy. “I’d like to go all over the house. 
There seems to be so much of it.” 

“Settin’-rooms an’ _ settin’-rooms,” 
said the old man. “But there don’t 
seem to be no place fer me to set,” he 
added dejectedly. 

“Father don’t like the parlors,” said 
Amy. 

Lucy’s sensations were all new to her. 
The thing that surprised her most was 
that she found a distinct sympathy for 
this old man in her heart. ‘He was 
happier poor,” she told herself. 

Amy was worried. What did this 
calm lady think about it all? If she 
were interested, why didn’t she look in- 
terested ? 

To Lucy came a curious new stir- 
ring interest. She wanted to think of 


some way to make this simple, lonely, 
old man a little more at home in his 
own house, and the plan that came to 
her mind gave her real pleasure. 
“Why don’t you have a room fur- 
nished as you would like to have it?” 
she suggested. 


“You might choose one 
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near your sleeping-apartment and ar- 


range it to suit yourself. I should 


think you'd like that.” 

“Well, now, that’s jest what I'll do.” 
Mr. Minturn was well pleased. ‘That's 
jest what I’m agoin’ to do. I wouldn't 
never have thought of that myself. Set 
down, Miss Warrington. Set right 
down. That’s my son over there. My 
son Tom, Miss Warrington.” 


IV. 

Lucy had been a month at Greylock, 
a month crowded with new experience. 
She had found herself so interested that 
the time had gone by quickly. She had 
learned how Mr. Minturn, in the first 
flush of his new-gotten wealth, had 
bought the Cramer home without hav- 
ing seen it, simply because an agent had 
presented the idea to him alluringly ; 
how the family, with new trunks full of 
new clothes, had moved out here at 
once, accepting such servants as chose 
to stay and allowing them to do as they 
chose because nobody knew how to in- 
terfere with them. “I felt as though 
I was keeping another boarding-house,” 
Mr. Minturn explained to her. 

After the first few hours Amy’s shy- 
ness wore away, and she grew more 
confident as she became aware that 
Lucy really wanted to help. Lucy 
found her very adaptable, with that cu- 
rious acceptance of luxury that seems 
to be a part of feminine American tem- 
perament. 

Lucy saw very little of Tom, but she 
learned from Amy that he was not sat- 
isfied to stay there doing nothing. “I 
don’t believe he will stay long,” Amy 
ran on. “He didn’t have a very nice 
position, so he was willing to give that 
up, but he keeps talking about getting 
something to do. I think he’s study- 
ing something. He _ keeps buying 
books.” 

Mr. Minturn chose the room that was 
to be furnished to his satisfaction, and 
Lucy reduced a haughty footman to 
subjection in the process. She went in 
to New York with him and helped him 
select a gaily flowered carpet, and when 
he spoke of installing a refrigerator her 











amusement was only that she, who had 
never seen a refrigerator, should be 
critical about them and anxious that he 
should find a satisfactory one. 

“These here cooks,” he confided to 
her, “they’re all right fer them thgt’s 
been brought up on ’em, but there’s 
times when I want a bit o’ bread an’ 
bologna without botherin’ anybody, an’ 
here’s where I’m agoin’ to get it. Seems 
like there wa’n’t no comfort in a great 
big kitchen an’ pantries an’ a lot 0’ 
servants taggin’ around all time.” 

Tom had stood by his father as 
though guarding against some hurt this 
grave-eyed girl should offer. Amy 
watched nervously at first, but the old 
man was quite unconscious, and was 
more at ease with Lucy than either of 
his children. Lucy was conscious her- 
self of a growing sense of pleasure as 
she found how easy it was to give 
pleasure. 

“Would you like to go to the fair?” 
asked Amy at luncheon one day. “It’s 
the Hospital Fair. They have one here 
every year, I guess.” 

“Why, yes,” agreed Lucy. “I think 
that would be very nice. Is it to-day?” 

“To-day and to-morrow and Friday. 
They have a dinner every night. I 
thought it might be nice to go for 
that.” 

Tom Minturn watched Lucy sharp- 
ly. Would she glance at his father, he 
wondered. He was ready to be angry, 
if she did. This fine lady should not 
come here and hesitate to go out to 
dine with his father. But Lucy was 
rather cordial. 

“IT should like that very much,” she 
said, without seeming to notice Mr. 
Minturn’s heroic effort to convey meat, 
vegetable, and jelly to his mouth on 
one fork at one time. If Lucy were 
conscious of being watched, she gave 
no sign. 

“We don’t know any of the town 
people,” said Amy wistfully. 

Lucy looked at her, recalling a host 
of gay young people—how Amy would 
enjoy them! “She shall,” she suddenly 
determined. Then she said aloud: 
“Suppose we go for the dinner to-night. 
I should like that.” 
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“You take ’em, Tom,” said Mr. Min- 
turn. “I ain’t much on them things. 
I'll send ’em a check, if they want it. 
How about that?’ He referred to 
Lucy, as he was learning to do about 
everything. 

“That will be very kind,” said Lucy, 
“but I’m sorry you won't go with us.” 
She was ruffled because Tom had not 
spoken. “He needn’t take us if he 
doesn’t want to,” she said to herself. 

“You'll go, Tom, won't you?” begged 
Amy. 

“Certainly I will,” said Tom. “It will 
be a pleasure.” 

’ “T hate him,” thought Lucy. 

That afternoon she wrote to Fanny 

Kenton. 


_ It isn’t training they need (she wrote), 
it’s moral support. They're shy and uncer- 
tain—except the son. 


Then she tore the sheet and wrote 
again: 

They are shy and unsure of themselves. 
They want some one with them who is 
confident. 

“Well, you’re the lady!” commented 
Fanny. “It seems to be going all right. 
I wonder how she and Tom are getting 
on.” 

“Why ?” asked her husband, who was 
blind as the rest of his sex. 

“Because she doesn’t say anything 
about him,” explained Fanny. 

The Hospital Fair was held on the 

grounds of one of the larger mansions 
in West-town. Fantastic little booths 
had been erected, and electric lights were 
hung and Japanese lanterns winked ab- 
surdly, and the place was very gay and 
pretty. Dinner was served in a long 
tent. There was a hum of voices, an 
air of small excitement. Girls in pretty 
dresses moved about the lawn. There 
was laughter, there was calling from 
group to group. Curious glances fol- 
lowed Tom and the two girls as they 
walked across the lawn. 
' A pleasant-faced woman came to 
greet them. “I am Mrs. Perkins,” she 
explained. “My husband is pastor of 
the Presbyterian church. We are very 
glad to see you.” 

She walked with them a little way 
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and led them to a group near-by. “I 
want you to meet some of our young 
people,” she said. But the young peo- 
ple were only half-cordial. One rather 
haughty-looking girl turned insolently 
from Amy to Lucy, glancing over her 
dress before she spoke. “And you are 
staying at Greylock,” she said. 

Tom flushed and would have an- 
swered, but he saw, to his surprise, that 
Lucy was amused. Her amusement was 
not wholly hidden. The girl colored 
and grew embarrassed, but Lucy held 
her eyes for a full minute before an- 
swering her. “Yes,” she said, “I am 
living at Greylock.” She turned to 
Tom and Amy. “Perhaps we’d better 
go in for dinner,” she suggested. She 
included the group in a little smiling 
bow, rather as though she were dismiss- 
ing them. 

Tom Minturn had never seen any- 
thing like this before. He regarded 
Lucy with unwilling admiration. He 
did not quite know how she had done it, 
but she had made the girl’s insolence 
ridiculous. “If she would only act as 
if she ever felt anything,” he thought. 
But he was conscious of an added 
strength in her presence. He was al- 
most as much at ease as he appeared 
to be. 

Later in the evening he presented his 
father’s check to Mrs. Perkins, who 
was cordial with the semi-professional 
air of the minister’s wife. “Mr. Per- 
kins and I are coming to see you,” she 
said. ‘We would have been out before, 
but the children have been sick.” 

In one of the booths the girl who 
had encountered Lucy stood tying some 
little boxes of candy. ‘“She’s a dis- 
agreeable thing,” she remarked, indi- 
cating Lucy. “I wonder who she is, 
and what she’s doing with the Min- 
turns.” 

“She’s a Miss 
plained the second girl. 


Warrington,” ex- 


“Mrs. Per- 


kins thinks she’s one of the New York 
Warringtons, and if that’s true, she’s 
no end of a sweil.” 

“They’ve probably hired her to help 
them get into society. 
in West-town.” ; 

“There’s no use being disagreeable, 


She can’t do it 
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Edith,” protested Mary Sutton. “I 
think Miss Minturn is awfully pretty 
and sweet.” 

“T’ve no use for nouveau riche,” said 
Edith Mason, with a rather elegant air 
and not very accurate accent. 

She gathered her little boxes together 
and went off with them. 

Mary Sutton watched her go, and 
turned to the girl at the other side of 
the booth. ‘‘That makes me so cross,” 
she said. “Edith isn’t so terribly rich 
herself, newly or otherwise. I can’t 
see why she should be setting herself 
up so. And I do wish she wouldn't use 
French words until she learns how to 
pronounce them.” 

“She wouldn’t use them if she knew 
how,” laughed Sophie Dinsmore. “I’ve 
often noticed that people who under- 
stand French use English. It’s only the 
people who would like to have you 
think they do who show you that they 
don’t.” 

“If I wanted to be as disagreeable as 
she is,” continued Mary Sutton, “I 
could think of things enough to say to 
her. Some time I’m just going to tell 
her that I don’t really care how many 
airs she puts on as long as she doesn’t 
think I don’t see through them.” 

Sophie laughed again. “It’s awfully 
funny to me,” she said, “to see the wav 
people are turning up their noses at 
these Minturns. Most of us would be 
newly rich if we were rich at all. We're 
getting very exclusive in West-town.”’ 

Lucy and Amy stopped at the booth 
to buy some candy before they left. 
The two girls were very cordial, and 
Amy dimpled and cooed at the brief in- 
tercourse. 

In her room that night Lucy reck- 
oned with the situation. She smiled 
a little scornfully, and she frowned 
with exasperation. “Horrid little un- 
derbred creature!” she stigmatized the 
elegant Miss Mason. “Oh, it’s all so 
small!” she exclaimed. But she was in- 
terested. Perhaps Lucy Warrington 
had never been so interested before in 
all her selfish life. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Perkins visited 
Greylock they brought Sophie Dins- 
more and Mary Sutton with them. Amy 
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The lonesome feeling in her heart grew deeper. 


was delighted, and so delightful. There 
is no charm so invincible: as making 
other people think themselves charm- 
ing. The two girls left with the im- 
pression that they had been very inter- 
esting and attractive, the recollection 
mingling pleasantly with the great 
rooms at Greylock, and the bewildering 
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She wanted to ery. 


garden where tea was served, and Amy 
listened with flattering attention to the 
small gossip that was all so new to her. 
“T never had any girl friends,” she 
said wistfully. 

Neither Mr. Minturn nor Tom ap- 
peared. “For which I was sorry,” said 
Sophie Dinsmore frankly the next day. 
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A little club of the town girls was meet- 
ing at the home of one of the members. 
The girls embroidered and _ gossiped, 
girl-fashion. “I wanted to see what the 
old man is like,’”’ continued Sophie, “and 
I think young Mr. Minturn is awfully 
good-looking.” 

“How do you like Miss Warring- 
ton?” asked Jane Rogers. 

“She’s very nice,” said Sophie. “She 
talked with the Perkinses most of the 
time. She is one of the New York 
Warringtons and a cousin of the Wes- 
cotts. She is living at Greylock. I 
don’t know why, I’m sure. She seemed 
perfectly at home there, poured the tea 
and all that.” 

“Probably the Wescotts have as 
many poor relations as any one else,” 
commented Miss Mason, “and it isn’t 
the thing to pour tea for visitors any 
more.” 

“Well, I guess Miss Warrington 
probably knows as much about what is 
the proper thing as we do,” said Sophie 
rebelliously, ‘and it was mighty pleas- 
ant, whether it’s proper or not. We had 
thin toast and dear little cakes, and I 
think Miss Minturn is lovely.” 

“T don’t see how you could go,” said 
Edith Mason. “I can’t stand common 
people, they make me so nervous. Come 
over by the window, Sue. You can't 
see in that light.” 

Sue Robbins moved her chair to the 
window and opened her work-bag. The 
girls all chattered and sewed, but the 
air was not quite clear. They did not 
all approve of this visit to Greylock. 
“One must draw the line somewhere,” 
as Miss Mason had remarked before 
Sophie arrived. 

“T wanted to ask Miss Minturn when 
I ‘entertain the club,” said Mary Sut- 
ton to Sophie as they walked home to- 
gether, “but I can’t do it if the girls are 
going to be nasty to her. I think these 
airs are perfectly ridiculous.” 

“I’m going to ask her to my house 
next week,” said Sophie. “If they 


choose to be rude it isn’t my fault, and 
I shall be nice to her.” 

Amy was innocently delighted with 
the invitation, and drove happily to the 
village on the appointed day. 


Lucy 


saw her go with some misgiving. The 
room was full when she arrived. The 
hum of talk ceased at once, and she was 
greeted with a formality that chilled her 
at once. Sophie and Mary Sutton 
talked with her, but the other girls 
either ignored her or commented upon 
people and things she didn’t know about 
—comments she only half-understood, 
and discussions in which she was not 
included. 

“T think they’re common,” said one 
of the girls of some one who had been 
mentioned. 

Amy was bewildered.. She didn’t 
know just what “common” meant, but 
it was evidently an unfortunate thing 
to be. 

“They have money,” remarked Miss 
Mason, laughing rather disagreeably, 
“but no family or breeding. West- 
town isn’t the sort of place for those 
people.” 

“IT think West-town is an awfully 
hard place for strangers to come to,” 
said a girl who had not spoken before. 
“They never really get in unless they’re 
well -introduced.” 

Mary Sutton flushed: “Some of us 
are decently polite,’ she said, “and a 
few of us pretend to be Christians. | 
don’t like the subject. Suppose we talk 
about the weather.” 

“Speaking of the weather,” said 
Grace Preston, looking anxiously out 
of the window, “I do hope it isn’t go- 
ing to rain to-morrow and spoil the 
tennis-game. I’m just crazy to see 
Jim French and Will Davis play those 
singles.” 

“What are you going to wear, Sue?” 
asked Miss Mason. ‘One never knows 
what to bring out for these things that 
are half-garden-party and half-circus.” 

“You might take off part of your rai- 
ment when you begin to play,” sug- 
gested Sophie, “like the lady on the 
trapeze when she gets down—or up—to 
business.” 

Amy’s blue eyes grew rounder and 
her sweet mouth graver. She simply 
didn’t understand. These girls were 
what she wanted to be, and they didn’t 
seem to know she was there. They all 














said “Thank you” and “Pardon me” 
elaborately, and then turned from her 
to speak familiarly to some one else. 
It was all wrong and she didn’t know 
how nor why, and the lonesome feeling 
in her heart grew deeper. She wanted 
to cry. Lucy came for her early. She 
heard Lucy’s cool, even voice in the hall 
with a sense of relief and safety. 

“I’m sorry to take Amy away from 
you so early,” Lucy was saying, “but it 
seemed better to stop for her now than 
to go on to Greylock. 

She entered the room dominant. Her 
personality reached every corner. The 
girls who had snubbed and patronized 
most freely were uncomfortably quiet, 
and Amy woke to color and dimples 
again. bow smiled sweetly and ac- 
cepted a cup of chocolate, speaking 
lightly of insignificant things. She ad- 
mired the girls’ embroidery and took 
Amy away with a little air of regret 
that almost persuaded them all it was 
unfortunate it must be done. And she 
was conscious all the time of a satisfac- 
tion in the sense of exercising an 
awakened power. She had been indif- 
ferent because she had been asleep; the 
new life seemed to have wakened her 
real self. 

“Well, Amy,” said Mr. Minturn at 
dinner that night, “did you have a good 
time—eh?” He had been greatly 
pleased with the invitation. 

“Yes, sir,” said Amy. 

Tom frowned a little. 

“That’s right,” said Myr. Minturn 
heartily. “Go it while you’re young. 
Have ’em all out here. Give a party. 
How’s that, Miss Warrington?” 

“By and by,” said Lucy. She saw 
Tom’s hand close as it lay on the table. 
“It isn’t my fault,” she said to herself, 
as though she were talking to him, “I 
can’t help it.” She often found herself 
arguing in this way. She and Tom had 
very little to say to each other. She 
looked about the table now, at the uh- 
conscious old man, at Tom, rebellious 
and fretted, at Amy, blue-eyed and seri- 
ous. She felt that something must be 
done. 

“We might ask Miss Dinsmore and 
Miss Sutton out for luncheon,” she sug- 
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gested, “and have Mr. and Mrs. Per- 
kins out for dinner soon.” 

Amy slipped her hand in Lucy’s as 
they left the dining-room. Tom 
watched her curiously. He heard 
Lucy’s quiet voice in the hall, and hesi- 
tated, half-inclined to follow them. 
Then he turned sharply on his heel and 
went out of the house, walking through 
the garden to the stables. 


V. 


When Lucy came down the wide 
stairway one morning she found Tom 
waiting for her in the hall. 

“T want to speak with you, Miss War- 
rington,” he said. “I—I want you to 
help me with my father.” He spoke 
with an evident effort. 

He had never approached her before, 
and Lucy responded with a warmth 
that surprised her. His tone was bit- 
ter. 

“It’s about the yacht-club,” he ex- 
plained. “I don’t want my father to 


know that I—I’ve been blackballed. I 


didn’t want to apply, but I’ve got to 
do something with the boat, and I knew 
father wanted me to. ~They—it seems 
they don’t want me.” The man’s pro-. 
file showed sharply as he turned his 
face from her, and then his eyes shone 
cold as he turned and faced her. 

“It’s not—exactly—pleasant,” he said, 
with staccato force. 

Lucy put out her hands with her 
pretty fingers spread expressively. “This 
little town!” she exclaimed. “I’ve been 
in a great many places, Mr. Minturn, 
in several countries, but I’ve yet to 
meet anything else so exasperating as 
the American provincial aristocracy. 
Why don’t you build a boat-house for 
yourself? The shore of the Greylock 
property has never been properly looked 
after. I’ve been thinking about bath- 
houses. I don’t understand why the 
Cramers didn’t have them.” 

“T might do that,” said Tom slowly. 
“It’s only my father I think of—and 
Amy, of course. I know how these 
town girls are treating her.” 

“Don’t worry about Amy,” she as- 
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sured him. Amy and her father were 


coming. He thanked her quickly. 

“Well, now, I’m glad to see as how 
you two folks can get to talk to each 
other,” chuckled the old man. “I been 
thinkin’ as mebby you couldn’t git to 
do it.” 

Tom flushed, but Lucy laughed light- 
ly, and led the way into the dining- 
room, surprised at the lightness of her 
heart. Amy chattered over her coffee, 
and her father beamed upon them all. 
Lucy had provided the note the old man 
needed. He was simple and kind. He 
had been bewildered by his wealth. 
His children could not give him confi- 
dence. This girl who was so sure of 
herself told him what to do, and he did 
it. He asked her advice at every turn, 
and he had never been aware of the 
aloofness Amy had felt at first, and 
Tom had resented. It was perhaps his 
faith in her that first reached Lucy’s 
well-wrapped sympathies. She felt his 
childish confidence that she would make 
everything right rousing in her a de- 
termination not to disappoint him. 
Slowly her interest concentrated until 
she had become involved in a situation 
she would have: been unwilling to leave. 

Tom had seen Amy grow poised and 
happy, and he realized that she was 
learning many things. He had been 
anxious about the attitude of the town 
girls until he realized that Lucy was 
equal to meeting them. “I could knock 
down:a man who bothered her,” he re- 
flected half-humorously, “but it takes a 
woman to meet a woman in peace or 
war.” 

He was hurt at the action of the 
yacht-club, more deeply hurt in that 
he had anticipated it, sending in his ap- 
plication reluctantly, and only because 
he knew his father wished it. If only 
his father need not hear of this. He 
hated the inaction of his life, and was 
constantly trying to farm some plan 
by which he might escape it. He wanted 
work. And Lucy’s gray eyes were 
everywhere. Although they were so far 
away, he saw the world through them. 

There had been some discussion over 
the refusal of the yacht-club to admit 
him. A good part of the membership 


would have received him willingly, but 
the matter had come up and been dis- 
posed of quickly. A few men who were 
influenced by those women of the town 
who chose to regard themselves as “so- 
ciety,” a few snobs who were rather 
pleased to consider themselves some- 
what above “this new rich fellow,” had 
carried the thing through. One or two 
men protested indignantly, but the an- 
nouncement had been made. 

Several people called at Greylock af- 
ter that; substantial people, who re- 
gretted the growing atmosphere of what 
their neighbors were pleased to call ex- 
clusiveness. Mr. Minturn was delighted 
with each card that was left. He sel- 
dom met the visitors, but he would ques- 
tion Amy and Lucy as to what they had 
worn and what they had said, and his 
generosity was without limit, but at the 
appearance of strangers he would flee 
to the sanctum he had prepared for 
himself, not to emerge until the last 
wheel rolled down the avenue. 

Lucy and Amy went to a few teas 
and garden-parties. Amy never went 
alone again. She clung to Lucy child- 
ishly, and Lucy grew very tender with 
her. Lucy hardly knew herself these 
days. It sometimes occurred to her, 
when she was reading the daily paper 
and discussing the news with Mr. Min- 
turn or helping Amy cut flowers in the 
garden and carry great armfulls into 
the house to be arranged there, that in 
some old days, far back, she used to be 
bored a geod deal of the time. Her 
very exasperation with the village so- 
ciety had helped to rouse her from the 
old selfish indifference in which she 
had lived so long. 

She saw very little of Tom. He sat 
across the table from her at dinner, and 
sometimes drove with her and Amy. 
She was a little restless with him, 
though she never showed it, not quite 
so sure of herself as she used to be. 
Then, if for some reason she did not 
see him for a time, she grew more rest- 
less still, and would coax Amy out to 
play tennis or take long walks through 
the great woods around, or fleeing the 
green quiet that leaves voices of the 
heart too clear, she would go down by 














the gray sea, where the great waves 
came in, marking time like steady heart- 


beats on the shore. 
One day she stood alone 


while Amy ran fag down the Se 


road for some wild flower she 
was seeking, when a familiar 
voice fell suddenly upon her 
ears: “Why, Lucy! My dear Had 
girl!’ And Mrs. Merriam pwd 
came quickly to her, 
taking both her 
hands warmly. 
Nora Wilson fol- 
lowed, cordial- 
ly but with a 


Sy 


touch of curiosity. 


‘*What in the ae 


world are you se ea 
doing here?” she _* ime 
asked. ans 

“T am staying at Greylock,” ‘ 
said Lucy, and then smiled at 
the expressions she met. 
“You know father lost heav- 
ily last winter—it was rather 
serious for a while—then he 
was so ill. He is up at Al- 
bany now, with Walter, you know. 
Fanny Kenton told me about the Min- 
turns, they wanted a tutelary genius, 
so”—she laughed and put out her 
hands as she had a trick of doing—“‘you 
behold me—a model and a remodeler.” 

“Oh, my dear, I’m so sorry.” Mrs. 
Merriam patted Lucy’s arm. 

“It must be awfully unpleasant,” said 
Nora Wilson. Lucy thought quickly 
of Edith Mason and her small airs. 
“Not so well done, but first cousins,” 
she decided. 

Miss Wilson continued: 
teaching them 


“You are 
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Amy Minturn was coming to them down the terrace steps. 


“To be as rude as the rest of the peo- 
ple one meets,” smiled Lucy evenly. 
“That’s all they need, really. I am 
daily taught generosity and courtesy.” 

“Then they are—nice?” questioned 
Mrs. Merriam. 

“Very nice, I think,” said Lucy. 
“Here is Miss Minturn, now. Isn’t she 
pretty ?” 

Amy was lovely in her blue gown, 
with her blue eyes all wide and sweet. 
Lucy introduced her quickly. Mrs. 
Merriam took the girl’s hand gently, 
with a few words of greeting. Miss 
Wilson was very civil. 
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“We shall certainly come to see you,” 
said Mrs. Merriam. “We are staying 
with the Wescotts. Didn’t you know 
they were home? They’ve just come. 
Eight years, isn’t it, since they've seen 
America? It’s no wonder every one’s 
forgotten about them. Of course they 
don’t know you’re so near. When may 
we come? To-morrow?” She included 
Amy in her question. 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” said Amy. “I— 
we—Miss Warrington wiil be very glad 
to see you.” 

“Friends o’ yours?” asked Mr. Min- 
turn at the breakfast-table. “Bring ’em 
along. The more the merrier. Make 
"em welcome. Give ’em anything in the 
house. Open some champagne.” 

Tom watched Lucy’s face, a little im- 
patient, as he always was when it ex- 
pressed nothing, and he was himself 
nervous. Was she pretty? Not so 
pretty as Amy, he decided, but Amy 
was insignificant beside her. He was 
sorry his father had suggested wine. 

“T think,” said Lucy, “that if James 
will bring out a pot of tea about five 
o’clock that will be all we will want. 
Just a pot of tea, James’”—to the man 
behind her chair—‘and some little 
cakes. We will be on the terrace, if it’s 
fair.” 

James acquiesced gravely. The ease 
with which Lucy exacted service, and 
the deference with which it was ac- 
corded, were matters which Mr. Min- 
turn never failed to regard with a sort 
of wonder. 

“Seems like a poor layout,” he pro- 
tested. “You can have anything you 
want. Why don’t you put on some 
style about it?” 

Lucy smiled, undisturbed. ‘Thank 
you,” she said. “You are very good to 
me. 

“That’s all right,” said Mr. Minturn. 
“That’s all right. You do jest what 
you want to. You're a nice little body, 
an’ I want you should have a good 
time.” 

The man was utterly kind and sin- 
cere. Lucy spoke impulsively, recog- 
nizing this. “Thank you,” she said. 
“You are very, very good to me. I feel 
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more like a guest in this house than a 
woman who is earning her living here.” 

Tom followed her as the old man, 
much pleased, held open the door for 
her. 

“You meant that,” he said, “and you 
are quite right. My father is a good 
man, and I’m proud of him.” Then he 
flushed as he realized how she might 
interpret his speech. “I don’t mean,” he 
began, but Lucy interrupted. 

“T know what you mean,” she said. 
Then: “You have always resented my 
being here.” 

“A little,” he acknowledged. ‘When 
it was first spoken of I thought it 
would be well to have some one here— 
some woman, I mean, for Amy’s sake. 
She needed that, and she realized, more 
than any of us, what all this money was 
going to mean. Funny—how women 
understand these things.” He looked at 
her curiously for a minute before he 
continued. “Do you know how we 
lived before you knew us? We kept 
a boarding-house. - Not a fashionable 
boarding-house, but a third-rate one. 
How any one you knew ever came to 
be there, I don’t understand. My 
mother worked herself to death. Amy 
had to leave school and help with the 
housework. I was cashier in a res- 
taurant and then clerk in a dry-goods 
store. We were the kind of people you 
have never known. This house seemed 
like a dream-palace to me before you 
came here. You have made it a place, 
to live in. You have changed it the 
same way you have changed Amy’s 
clothes. You have changed me. I have 
read things and thought about things 
since you came here that I knew noth- 
ing about before. The first night you 
were here I noticed you said ‘If I were’ 
and I had always said ‘If I was.’ I 
bought an English ‘Grammar’ and a 
‘Rhetoric.’ Did you ever talk before 
with a man who was uncertain about 
the subjunctive and studied the dic- 


tionary? I wish I were as unconscious 
as my father.” He turned away from 
her. 


“Where are you going?” asked Lucy. 
She felt as though she had been run- 
ning. 
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“T don’t know,” he answered. “Any- 
where. Away from these people who 
are your natural associates.” 

“You are not so kind as your father.” 

“My father has not encountered the 
West-town aristocracy.” 

“Mr. Minturn,” said Lucy deliber- 
ately, “I have been five months in this 
house, and I have not yet asked any- 
thing of you. Will you come out to 
meet my friends this afternoon? I 
shall be very glad if you will and very 
sorry if you don't. 

“Why did I say that?” she asked her- 
self, as she watched Tom’s broad shoul- 
ders disappear through the shrubbery. 
Tom had simply bowed gravely as he 
left her. “I needn’t have said I'd be 
sorry if he didn’t.” She looked about 
the hall with a growing sense of fa- 
miliarity that was pleasant. 

The whole party came over from the 
Wescotts: Mr. Wescott, plain, blunt, 
responsible; Mrs. Wescott, pretty, sim- 
ple, sweet; Mrs. Merriam, a little anx- 
ious, for she loved Lucy and would 
have spared her the curiosity some of 
the others expressed freely ; Jack Mars- 
ters, very quiet, grieving that Lucy 
should refuse all he could offer her, 
and shut herself up with these impossi- 
ble people ; Nora Wilson, watching him 
out of the corners of her eyes. “What 
fools men are!” she reflected. “What 
in the world does he see in Lucy War- 
rington ?” 

“T wonder if the family will be on 
exhibition,” speculated Bobbie Thorne 
cheerfully. “I'd rather like to meet the 
old man.” 

“Let us hope they will have the grace 
to keep out of the way,” said Miss 
Franklyn; “we are going to see Lucy.” 

“Yes,” assented Bobbie, “and we’re 
hoping to get a glimpse of the menag- 
erie. There’s a degree of interest at- 
taching to a man who can make ten 
millions in rather less than a month.” 

“Is he worth as much as that?” 

“Every cent.” 

“Blind luck, too.” 

“How many are there in the family ?” 

“The mother is dead, I believe. There 
is a daughter; she is sweetly pretty. 
Nora and I met her yesterday.” 
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“Ts there a son?” 

“Oh, yes. Waiter in a restaurant, 
wasn’t he? Something of that sort.” 

“Fancy Lucy in that!” 

The coach turned into the Greylock 
avenue. Magnificent old trees lifted 
their heads on either side ; between them 
one caught glimpses of winding paths, a 
little stream crossed by many little 
bridges, masses of rhododendrons, and 
at last gray towers rising over a gar- 
den that grew close, as though it loved 
them. 

Lucy was waiting for them, a little 
color in either cheek. She was too 
clever not to know what some of them 
were thinking, and she felt suddenly 
that she was standing between them 
and something very dear to her. It 
was. not like the impatient scorn she 
felt for the West-town folk. 

“Later, I hope,” she said sweetly 
when Bobbie Thorne asked if they were 
to see the family. “It’s so good of you 
to ask, Bobbie.” 

“H’m,” reflected that young man. 
“So we’re not to discuss the family.” 

They went into the rose garden. They 
were all cordial and affectionate. Lucy 
was their own, and they claimed her. 
“She’s changed,” said Mrs. Wescott 
vaguely. 

“She’s waked up,” said her husband. 
“Lucy needed stirring.” 

“Oh—by Jove!” said Bobbie Thorne 
audibly. 

Amy Minturn was coming to them 
down the terrace steps. She was a little 
frightened, but it only made her blue 
eyes bluer and the pink in her cheeks 
a little deeper. 

“Over here, please, dear,’ 
“Tt’s sweet of you to come. I want you 
to help me with the tea. This is Mrs. 
Merriam whom you met yesterday. Do 
you remember Miss Wilson?” (“I hope 
she doesn’t,” Lucy was adding mentally, 
“it would do Nora good.”) But Amy 
remembered sweetly, and turned to the 

tea-table among the roses so like a rose 
herself that Bobbie Thorne forgot he 
had come to see the menagerie, and 
turned helper so effectively that Amy’s 
roses came and went more bewilder- 
ingly than ever. 
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said Lucy, 
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“IT suppose this is what her brother 
used to do,” he reflected, as he carried a 
cup of tea to Miss Franklyn, and then 
reproached himself as he caught Amy’s 
blue eyes following him. 

“Where did she get her manner?” 
asked Miss Wilson of Lucy, in an un- 
dertone. 

“T don’t believe I understand,” said 
Lucy’s lips. In her heart she was say- 
ing slowly: “He isn’t coming. He 
isn’t coming. I think he might have 
come.” 

“Lucy has changed,” said Miss Wil- 
son to Jack Marsters. 

“Yes,” he answered. “She is gentler, 
and I think she’s happier.” 

Nora Wilson stared a minute. “This 
is certainly a fine old place,” she said, 
“and the girl is charming. I wonder 
what the men are like.” 

At that minute Tom Minturn came 
upon the terrace and crossed to the tea- 
table, where Lucy sat. “Will you give 
me a cup of tea?” he asked. 

“Two, if you want them,” laughed 
Lucy, suddenly relieved. “But I want 
you to meet my friends first.” 

He looked in her eyes a minute be- 
fore he turned to the people who were 
waiting, not without curiosity, for his 
greeting. 

“He has good enough manners,” said 
Nora Wilson. ‘I suppose he’s watched 
the people he waited on.” 

“Do you know what I think?” said 
3obbie. “I think we’re a set of cads.”’ 

Nora’s stare was lost as he turned 
from her to take a plate of cake from 
Amy Minturn’s hand. 

“We want you all for Thursday eve- 
ning,” said Mrs. Wescott, holding 
Lucy’s hand as she was leaving. “You 
won't disappoint us?” 

“Sensible fellow, very,” said Mr. 
Wescott, indicating Tom, who stood at 
a little distance. ‘He’s coming over 
in the morning to look at my hunters. 
Good night, Lucy. Remember, you 
have a home with us whenever you 
choose to come.” 

“The girl’s tremendously improved,” 
he said to his wife, later. “She has al- 
ways been so dead and alive. I’m sorry 
about Ralph, though.” 
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Amy went back to the garden after 
they all were gone. She wanted to be 
alone. How kind these people were! 
These girls were not like Edith Mason 
and Miss Preston. When they spoke 
of things she did not understand some 
one explained the little jokes and refer- 
ences to her. She had not felt left out. 
And she was going to dance. And Mr. 
Thorne had asked for all her waltzes. 
She thought she would ask Lucy about 
that—she wasn’t quite sure about giving 
all of them. Anyway, he had asked for 
them. <A year ago she didn’t know how 
to dance. And Lucy—Lucy, who had 
seemed so far away at first—was bring- 
ing all this to her. She thought Tom 
didn’t quite like Lucy. “I didn’t think 
Tom would come this afternoon,” she 
said to herself. 

As they watched the coach go down 
the road, Tom turned to Lucy. 

“I am beginning to understand,” he 
said. ‘The only real snobs are the peo- 
ple who can’t understand that any one 
can be or have the thing they want 
without feeling they are better, some 
way, than the people who haven't it. 
I used to think it was the people who 
feel they are better than some one else, 
but they’re only half-snobs.” 


VI. 


Amy’s days were full of little joys. 
It was late October, and the Indian 
summer smiled upon the world. They 
were much out of doors, with long 
walks and drives and exciting games 


of golf and tennis. The first time Lucy 
took her to the Wescotts she could 
hardly realize she was in West-town, 
so cordial and so simple was their wel- 
come. She had found the village girls 
rather formal among themselves. They 
had a great deal to say about what was 
the “correct thing,” and she heard so 
many small criticisms that she grew 
self-conscious when she met them. Even 
Sophie Dinsmore and Mary Sutton had 
a way of coaching her that made her 
feel likely to make mistakes. To be 
quite fair to them, it was because they 
wished her to do nothing the others 
might criticize. She was surprised to 
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find how easy it was to meet these kind, 
happy people who only wanted her to 
have a good time and come again. 
There was an awkward minute the 
first time Bobbie Thorné and Jack, with 
Mrs. Merriam and Nora Wilson, came 
over for luncheon. Mr. Minturn had 
been sitting by the sun-dial in the gar- 
den when he saw them coming, and he 
tried to get away without being no- 
ticed. Tom was near, and half-rose to 
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“You are going away ?” she asked. 


follow him. Lucy, seeing both, called 
so the old man turned to hear her. 

“We want you,” she said. “I want 
you to meet my friends.” 

She found herself going to him with 
a little pain in her heart, the instinct of 
protection aroused, maternally. She 
could stand between this kind old man 
and that which might assail him from 
without, but she could not heal his con- 
sciousness that he was unfit. The grind 
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of things had taken from him those in- 
definite, pleasing graces that are born 
of early prosperity. She knew the 
West-town folk had hurt him. She 
wondered how much he knew of the 
small slights to which Tom and Amy 
had been subjected and from which she 
herself had not been free. 

Lucy had lost something and gained 
much this summer at Greylock. Watch- 
ing her cross the terrace to meet his 
father, Tom saw in her that which he 
had always missed before. She had 
been an exquisite thing—separate—like 
some far lone star seen in the sweet wet 
night, or some half-heard melody that 
drifted out to sea; but at this moment 
she was woman to him. She led the 
old man like a child to meet the visit- 
ors. He was shy, like a child. Jack 
Marsters could only win half-syllables 
from him, Mrs. Merriam but a half- 
hearted smile. It was Bobbie who won 
him; Bobbie, who rushed in where an- 
gels feared to tread. 

The others were drawn together 
over some photographs Tom was show- 
ing, leaving Bobbie and the old man 
looking over the great garden and the 
woods beyond. Both were silent for a 
few minutes, Mr. Minturn wishing he 
might think of something to say or es- 
cape some way, when Bobbie asked him 
suddenly: ‘How does it feel, Mr. Min- 
turn, to get all this in a lump? I’ve 
never done anything myself, and I’ve 
often wondered what a big success 
would feel like.” 

“You are the first person,” remarked 
the old man with a vehemence that 
startled the young one, “who has said 
anything to me in about a year. Every 
one I meet is talking to the man they are 
trying to make me think they think I 
am, an’ when I ain’t an’ I know they 
know I ain’t—it—well, it kind o’ shuts 
me up. I dunno,” he added, “’s I kin 
tell exactly how it feels. I’m glad fer 
Amy—an’ the boy—but it’s too late to 
do her any good.” He spoke slowly, 
and Bobbie understood he thought of 
his dead wife. “You see,” he contin- 
ued, “she always thought fer Amy an’ 
worried about her havin’ to work hard, 
an’ tried to get things fer her. Some- 
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times I think if she could jest get to 
know, some way, how it’s all right, we’d 
both feel better—her an’ me. It’s all 
nice,” he added, looking around. 

Bobbie was not considered a serious 
young man. Those who knew him best 
might have been surprised at his eyes 
and his voice as he answered. ‘Don’t 
you think perhaps she does know?” he 
asked. 

Amy saw her father grow natural 


and interested. The old man _ was 
watching them all delightedly. The lit- 
tle jokes pleased him. He was solicit- 


ous for everybody’s comfort. Amy 
didn’t kriow how it was done, but she 
was passionately grateful to Bobbie. 

Lucy, less involved, was _ cooler. 
“Good little boy,” she said as she took 
from him the handkerchief she had 
dropped. To herself she added: “I 
wouldn’t have believed that they could 
all seem so wholly mine.” And she re- 
called that she had been glad the day 
she came to find among the servants 
one she knew. She saw Tom leading 
Nora Wilson through the rose garden 
where a few late blossoms dared re- 
member summer, and she was conscious 
of a thrill of pride in the straight, 
strong figure and its courteous bearing ; 
but this feeling was instantly followed 
by a sudden, small discomfort over 
Nora’s evident interest in the place and 
the family. 

Amy drove slowly to the village the 
morning before Mrs. Wescott’s dance. 
She found some small errands to be 
done, and she wanted to be alone. She 
wanted to think it all out without talk- 
ing to any one. Her heart and her 
mind were too full to be coherent. She 
lived the last few days again in a 
happy dream. She was going to a 
dance, her first dance. And she had 
such a pretty, new gown, and a great 
bunch of violets had come to her that 
morning. There were no flowers in the 
Greylock conservatories like that pail of 
coals impetuosity carried to the New- 
castle mines. She had put them in wa- 
ter carefully, bending over them, breath- 
ing them. Then she did a foolish thing. 
She slipped three little fragrant flow- 
ers in her dress, where their sweetness ° 














crushed against her warm, white breast. 
She hadn’t told Lucy about them yet. 
Usually she told Lucy everything. She 
came away because she wanted to be 
alone. 

Miss Preston met Edith Mason in 
the post-office, and they stopped a min- 
ute to speak together. A party of the 
Wescotts’ guests came in. Edith Mason 
had met some of them, and she bowed 
pleasantly. “That’s Mr. Thorne,” she 
explained to Miss Preston. “I met him 
at the yacht-club dance a couple of 
years ago. He’s awfully swell.  Re- 
lated to the Wescotts, you know.” 

“T’ll look in a minute,” said Miss 
Preston. “I don’t want to turn right 
around. Let’s wait till they go out. 
Here’s Miss Minturn.” 

“I don’t believe I’ll see her,” said 
Miss Mason. “It’s horrid, I suppose, 
but I don’t want the Wescotts’ people 
to think I know her. Stand around this 
way, won’t you?” 

So Amy failed to meet Miss Mason’s 
eyes, although Miss Preston bowed 
coolly. Amy’s ready color flushed 
quickly. Nora Wilson: saw—Nora 
usually did see things. She came to 
Amy holding out her hand. “You are 
a nice child,” she said; “the only reason 
we didn’t stop for you is that we met 
your brother, and he said you had gone 
on. We thought we’d find you. It’s 
very good of you to be found so quick- 


“We're buying favors,” said Bob- 
bie, taking from Amy’s hand a small, 


gaily colored basket she carried. 
“What’s this? Are you selling some- 
thing ?” 


“Letters,” laughed Amy, “and I’m 
buying stamps. Do you want to help?” 

“Tl help you lick ’em,” said Bobbie 
generously. 

“Seven people came last night and 
four more this morning,” explained 
Miss Franklyn. “Mrs. Wescott was 
afraid she didn’t have favors enough, so 
she sent us in to see what we could 
find. I’m sorry Lucy isn’t with you, 
she always has so many ideas.” 

Mary Sutton and Sophie Dinsmore 
came into the place as Amy was leav- 
ing. Amy smiled as she passed. “You 
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haven’t been out to see us in a long 
time,” she said; ‘“‘we’ve missed you.” 

A little group in the office watched 
Bobbie help her into the runabout and 
climb up after her. The other people 
followed in a carryall. 

Miss Sutton smiled in a rather irri- 
tating fashion as she turned to Miss 
Mason. ‘Now, that,” she remarked, 
“does me good. If you really wanted 
to be nasty and snobbish, Edith, you 
might have had some sense about it.” 

Lucy guided Amy carefully through 
the mazes of her first dance. “I believe 
I’m a maternal animal,” she reflected, 
“though the instinct has been hitherto 
latent.” 

The scene that so bewildered Amy 
was familiar to her. It brought back 
the old days. “I was abominably sel- 
fish,” she told herself. She recalled a 
letter she had received from her 
father a few days before. 


You seem to be interested in so many 
things (he had written). I think the change 
has been good for you. 


She remembered how she had re- 
belled at the thought of coming to these 
people who were so unlike anything 
she had ever known. How quickly she 
had fallen into her position with them! 

“No one ever made any demand upon 
me before,” she defended herself with 
some truth. She thought, with a pang 
of regret, of her father carrying his 
load of anxiety while she passed idle 
days among people to whom she was 
largely indifferent, doing things she 
cared very little about. To the knowl- 
edge that these Minturns believed in 
her and leaned upon her, she had risen 
with sudden strength like some half- 
hearted soldier thrilled by smell of pow- 
der and sound of battle near. 

The small insolence of Edith Mason 
and her clan awoke a sense of power, 
small but real. She had, at first, simply 
adapted herself to the situation. Then 
slowly tenderness crept in. Amy was 
so easily made happy. There were so 
many ways that she could serve this old 
man who was only half at home in the 
house that was his own. She had 
grown more tender toward her father, 
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writing him very often and freely, and 
trying not to be disappointed when his 
letters were infrequent and indifferent. 

Amy’s partner was undesirable. Lucy 


turned to the man at her side. “You 
have met Miss Minturn? No? Come, 
then, I want you to meet her.” She 


rose and led the way. 

Tom watched her from behind a bank 
of palms where he stood screened from 
the room. How easily she moved! She 
did what she would with the people 
and things about her. Half these peo- 
ple called her by her first name. He 
saw men whose names he had always 
known, women who were beautifully 
dressed and idle, not knowing there 
was any other way to be. It was a frolic, 
this house-party in the country, and 
every one had a holiday air. He re- 
called the dining-room in their little 
cheap boarding-house. It rose, a vivid 
picture, with its coarse, half-soiled linen 
and weight of semi-disorder. 

A French count was the center of a 
little group near him, and they were 
speaking in his tongue. As Lucy passed 
they called to her, and she answered 
them, smiling. He felt a sudden bitter 
pain that he could not understand. “I 
don’t understand her, anyway,” he told 
himself. “I’m not in her class. I’m 
only old Minturn’s son.” 

Mrs. Merriam saw him, and lifted 
her fan, beckoning. He obeyed the ges- 
ture. “Come and talk to an old wom- 
an,” she said, with smiling lips and 
serious eyes. ‘You look positively vi- 
cious. Tell me about it.” 

He hesitated, and she spoke again. 
“It’s Lucy, of course. Oh, I know I’m 
meddling, but I’m very fond of Lucy. 
I wanted her for Jack.” She laughed, 
raised her shoulders, frowned a little, 
and then laughed again. 

Tom regarded her. “You women 
are beyond me,” he said. ‘When you 
really mean things you speak as light- 
ly as possible, and when you seem 
deadly serious you don’t mean anything 
at all.” 

“If you’ve gotten so far,” she encour- 
aged him, “you may consider your edu- 
cation well begun. And Lucy?” 

“It isn’t Lucy,” he spoke slowly. 
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“It’s Thomas Burton Minturn. 
not good enough for her.” 

“You wouldn't be if you thought you 
were,” she commented. 

“She is so’—he hesitated for the 
word—“exquisite.” 

“Not altogether an objection,” stated 
Mrs. Merriam. 

“She ought to marry in her own 
class,” he said, with set lips. 

“T hadn’t thought of you as a snob,” 
remarked Mrs. Merriam evenly. 

“Oh, I ” he began. 

“You are looking for distinctions 
Lucy doesn’t recognize,” said Mrs. 
Merriam. “You are believing she 
thinks things that never come into her 





mind. You aren’t fair to her.” 
“I’ve never done anything.” The 
words came slowly, forcible. “I’m not 


doing anything now. From the time I 
was a child I had to work for bread 
and butter. Now that I can look about 
and choose, I don’t seem fitted for any- 
thing. I’ve got to get up and out. I’ve 
got to feel that I'm doing something 
and belong somewhere before I can 
have any respect for myself. I’m not 
satisfied with a lot of money my fa- 
ther made by chance.” 

Mrs. Merriam looked upon him with 
satisfaction. “I thought it was in you,” 
she said. “Go to work. Why don’t 
you talk to Henry Wescott? He has 
a hundred interests. He'll let you into 
something, and probably be glad to 
have you.” 

Tom stood up and squared his shoul- 
ders. “I'll go out with a pick and 
shovel if it’s necessary,” he announced, 
“and thank you, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Merriam watched him go across 
the room as Mrs. Wescott called him. 
She was not altogether sentimental. 
‘“‘He’ll have ten millions,” she reflected, 
“and Lucy might as well have them as 


anybody. I wonder if he knows about 
her father ?” 
VII. 
Amy’s little dog was found one 


morning lying on the driveway with 
one leg broken. 
“It’s them bicyclers done it, 


” 


ex- 
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plained the gardener. “I seen ’em. 
They're a bad lot.’ 

“TJ dunno what we’re goin’ to do 
about ’em,” said Mr. Minturn. 

Lucy was bending over the little 
beast, half-crying. “I think it can be 
set,” she said. ‘‘Won’t you ask Will- 
iams to come here? He knows about 
the horses, perhaps he can attend to 
this.” 

“T’ll telephone for a veterinary,” said 
Tom, “but we’ve got to do something 
about these people who come in and 
take possession of the place. They’ve 
been having picnics down by the lower 
gardens, and the place is carpeted with 
egg-shells and paper boxes.” 

“They steal the flowers,” said the 
gardener. 

“Poor doggie!” said Lucy. “Oh, 
please hurry, Mr. Minturn.” And Tom 
went to the house to telephone. ‘Did 
the man go right by?” she asked. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the gardener. 
“He only laughed. There was three of 
‘em. One of ’em would have stopped, 
I think; he kind o’ turned ’round, but 
they wouldn’t wait. They turned ’round 
in a bed of coleus, and smashed a lot 
o’ plants.” 

Lucy turned to Mr. Minturn. “Why 
don’t you shut the gates and put up 
signs forbidding trespassers?” she sug- 
gested. “Cousin Henry has had to— 
people abuse privilege so.” 

“T guess I will,” said the old man. 

“I’m sorry about this,’ said Tom to 
Lucy later in the day. “It’s sure to be 
unpopular, and we’re unpopular enough 
without it, but these people have been 
doing all sorts of things, I find. Some 
young men and girls went into the or- 
chid-house a few days ago and broke 
off a number of blossoms. Hendricks 
called at them, but they only laughed 
at him.” 

“The great American public!” Lucy 
shrugged her shoulders. “Oh—I’m pa- 
triotic enough. I love my country and 
my people, but it is a great pity that 
a few underbred people can make them- 
selves so prominent and so objection- 
able that we all have to suffer by repu- 
tation. It is so abroad; all through 


Europe you meet folk who only know 


us through the medium of a few loud- 
voiced, discourteous tourists. It made 
me so angry to find all sorts of things 
expected because one is American. It 
isn’t really the West-town people who 
are doing these things, it’s only a hand- 
ful, comparatively, but there is no way 
to distinguish. It seems, sometimes, 
as though this lack of courtesy were 
as dangerous as anarchy.” 

“T hate to shut them out,” Tom con- 
tinued ; “particularly the children. But 
I found a couple of fellows calling to 
one of the maids yesterday—Pauline, 
you know—she’s a pretty girl. She 
was going down to the lodge, and had 
to pass them. Of course, we can’t have 
that sort of thing. I want the place 
safe, particularly as I sha’n’t be here 
much longer.’ 

Lucy started a little. “You are go- 
ing away?” she asked. 

“Japan,” said Tom briefly. “Mr. 
Wescott is sending me to look after his 
electrical interests there. It will take 
six months, I think. He has been more 
than kind.” 

“Oh,” said Lucy. “I—I didn’t 
know , 

Tom turned toward her. “I can’t 
stay here,” he said. “I’ve got to get 
up and out. I’ve got to do something. 
I’ve always been interested in electric- 
ity. I used to study in a correspondence 
school. I guess I’ve got about every 
book now that ever was written on it. 
Of course, it’s only the business part 
I shall have to do with, but I like to 
understand it.” 

“When do you go?” asked Lucy. 

“The first of December. I didn’t 
know, at first, how my father would 
take it, but he seems pleased. I am 
very glad that you will be here with 
him and Amy.” 

Lucy laughed a little with a heart 
suddenly grown light. “Then you have 
forgiven me for coming?” she re- 
minded him. 

“T sha’n’t forgive you if you go.” 

“T didn’t know you had been talking 
business with Cousin Henry.” 

“He has been very kind. I had to do 
something.” 

“Yes,” said Lucy, and she smiled the 
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He threw it at Mr. ! 


understanding that was touched with 
pride in him. 

“We owe you a great deal,” he said. 
“My father is contented and Amy hap- 
py. They are both safe with you. It 
is a thing worth living for, I think, to 
bring three people into poise as you 
have done.” 

Lucy stood before her mirror that 
night with new self-consciousness. She 
changed her hair three times, and was 
unsatisfied with it when she went down- 
stairs. Bobbie Thorne was there. 

“T’ve got to go back to the city to- 
morrow, he explained, “so I almost 
invited myself to dinner. I didn’t quite 
invite myself, because when I told Miss 
Minturn I could stay if I were wanted, 
she said I might stay if I wanted to, 
and I accepted. You know,” he con- 
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Minturn, and it struck him full in the forehead. 


tinued to Mr. Minturn, ‘‘there is a bank 
down-town where I am allowed to stay 
part of the time.” 

-“You must come out once in a while 
and spend the week-end with us,” said 
Lucy. 

“Do you know I was wondering if 
any one would think of that,” laughed 
Bobbie. “Will you be in town at all 
this winter?” 

“Oh, we'll go in once in a while. 
want Amy to see a lot of things.” 

Tom looked about the table. His fa- 
ther was contented and quiet. Amy 
was radiant. He liked Bobbie, and had 
taken pains to learn all that was to 
be known of him. And there was 
Lucy Well, if Japan were a long 
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way from here, at least he left her in 
his home, identified with the interests 
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there. He remembered the first time 
she had sat at dinner with them. It 
seemed so long ago. And now this was 
her home. She seemed to have no wish 
to leave. 

There was an air of order about the 
room that fell upon his senses pleasant- 
ly. The man’s soul expanded, “like a 
cat before a fire,” he told himself. The 
consciousness of a stand taken, of work 
begun, of possibilities ahead, Henry 
Wescott’s evident liking for him, and 
cordial interest in his affairs, had given 
him a poise that brought with it a sin- 
gular comfort. He was beginning to 
find himself, and out of all the petty 
annoyances and embarrassments of the 
past year, through his dissatisfactions 
and distrusts, he was rising to sure 
ground, where the man “he wanted to 
be seemed waiting for him. 


VII. 


The action taken by Mr. Minturn in 
excluding the public from the Grey- 
lock properties had proved unpopular. 
“Tf we could only discriminate,’ Tom 
said, “or if people would only behave 
after they got here. I like to have the 
children come for their picnics, but they 
leave such a litter, and break the shrubs 
and steal the fruit.” 

“It’s too cold for picnics now, any- 
way,” said Lucy, “and by spring they'll 
be used to the idea.” 

“We don’t seem to have exactly made 
a hit in West-town,” Tom was half- 
laughing. “I hope this won’t worry 
my father. You know I’ve never really 
been away from home before, and I 
guess I’m getting nervous. I shall be 
glad when it’s time to go. I hate wait- 
ing.” He turned to her suddenly. 
“You will write to me sometimes?” he 
asked. 


“Oh, yes. I—I shall be glad to.” 
Then: “There is nothing really to 


trouble you. This matter will soon 
blow over. It had to be done, and rea- 
sonable people will recognize that.” 

“Are there any reasonable people 
here?” 


“Oh, yes. 


We've only happened to 
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meet the other kind. It’s a curious 
thing about these little American 
towns; so much depends upon the way 
one enters and the people one happens 
to meet first. One’s position is decided 
by an accident—an incident—and then 
it’s like the Medes and Persians. They 
are all divided and subdivided into lit- 
tle cliques, and they call it being ex- 
clusive.” She laughed and put out 
her hands as she had a trick of doing, 
and Tom found himself laughing with 
her. He had got past caring about 
West-town society. 

Amy and Lucy and Mrs. Merriam 
went to the coast with him. Mr. Min- 
turn would not go. “I'll be all right 
here,” he said. 

But to Lucy he explained his feeling. 
“It’s all right,” he said, “and I want 
the boy to go. But I’m agoin’ to say 
good-by, an’ have it good-by. I ain't 
goin’ to keep it up fer day an’ night 
all the way to San Francisco.” 

He came to the train with them, 
childishly interested in the appoint- 
ments for travel. Amy cried a little, 
and Lucy, at the last minute, as she 
was taking Mr. Minturn’s hand, kissed 
him suddenly, just as Amy did. 

Mrs. Merriam watched her with 
some curiosity. “And that is Lucy 
Warrington,” she reflected. 

They came home slowly, stopping 
in several cities, where Amy’s unaccus- 
tomed eyes found many wonders. 
When they reached Greylock, in Janu- 
ary, they found Mr. Minturn ill with a 
cold, from which he did not recover 
quickly, so they all went South, and 
the winter passed with flying feet. 

Lucy had been a year with the Min- 
turns when she first went up to Albany 
to see her father. He had never said 
much about wanting to see her. She 
had grown a little hurt that she had not 
been asked to come before. She had 
never cared for her sister-in-law, and 
the whole atmosphere was uncomforta- 
ble. There had never been a strong 
family tie. She was not needed. She 
had a curious sense of intruding, and 
no desire to be a guest. She missed the 
call upon her faculties. “I ought to 
be necessary,” she felt, but she seemed 
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to be superfluous. There was no point 
to begin at, no place in which to fit 
herself. It was at this time she realized 
that Tom’s letters had grown to be the 
focal point of her existence. 

When she came back to Greylock she 
found Amy troubled. There had been 
some difficulty about the exclusion of 
the public. One of the local papers had 
recently published a slurring: paragraph 
in reference to the children’s picnics 
that were no longer held upon the Grey- 
lock lawns. 

Mr. Minturn was grieved, and in- 
clined to open the gates again, but Lucy 
protested. ~“Let them come one day 
every week,” she suggested, “and have 
them watched. To open the place now 
would be to invite all sorts of things.” 
So it was announced that on Saturdays 
the children of the town might come, 
but a notice at the gates continued to 
forbid cyclists to enter. 

There were very few visitors, but 
Amy had grown contented without 
them. She was quite happy in her new 
interests, and had ceased to envy the 
intimacies and entertainments of the 
town girls. Tom was to come home in 
July. 

Tom had done well with the work 
entrusted to him. He had realized his 
opportunity, and had risen to it with 
the single purpose of a man who has 
found what he dared not hope to 
have, and the concentration of effort 
that works well toward any end. 

Lucy became restless, and Tom’s per- 
sonality seemed slipping away from 
her. She told herself she didn’t know 
him—really. Then his letters forced 
themselves upon her. Oh, she knew 
the man who wrote. She thought she 
could almost see him going through 
the gardens as he used, or turning down 
the long hall while she and Amy lin- 
gered, and she hated herself for being 
annoyed because he didn’t stay. She 
laughed softly now, and dreamed of 
going with him through the roses. 
Some day she would tell him that— 
how she used to watch him go away 
from her, and be angry with herself 
for watching. Then she shrank from 
following her dream to his answer. So 


the days went quickly by. She was 
very restless. 

Tom had telegraphed from Seattle, 
and was on his way East. Bobbie 
Thorne came up on Friday to spend the 
week’s end, and the house was ready 
with its welcome. Lucy went out with 
Mr. Minturn on Saturday morning to 
look about the grounds. They wanted 
everything at its best for Tom. They 
went beyond the gardens to.a small 
orchard that grew there to see if the 
early apples were yet ripe, and they 
found two men throwing stones into 
a tree, trying to knock down the fruit. 
Lucy stopped to look at them, and Mr. 
Minturn called: “Here, you! Stop 
taking those apples!” 

“You won’t miss ’em,” said one of 
the men, stooping to pick one from the 
ground. “You can’t keep everybody 
off the earth with your old signs.” 

Mr. Minturn frowned. “I'd let peo- 
ple in,” he said, “if they’d act decent 
after they got here.” 

“T’ll call one of the gardeners,” said 
Lucy. 

“Take an apple to eat on the way, 
miss,” said the man, throwing, one at 
her. The other man laughed at first, 
but stopped as the apple struck Lucy 
forcibly on her shoulder. 

She had never seen Mr. Minturn an- 
gry before, but now he rushed at the 
men with his walking-stick raised. 
“You get out o’ here!” he cried. 

The man who had thrown the apple 
at Lucy had a stone in his hand ready 
to throw into the tree. He threw it at 
Mr. Minturn, and it struck him full in 
the forehead and he fell. The culprit 
looked at his companion, who had not 
spoken, and then both ran_ swiftly 
through the trees and across the fields 
beyond. Lucy knelt by Mr. Minturn, 
wiping the blood from his eyes with 
her dress. 

Bobbie Thorne met Tom at the sta- 
tion that afternoon. 

There is a curious surprise to one 
who is in grief at the unchanged as- 
pect of outward things; the laughter of 
those who go by, the interests of those 
who go on planning, the continued reg- 
ularity of three meals a day and the 
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routine of life. When Lucy came down 
to breakfast the next morning it 
seemed strange to her for a minute 
that the table was as it had always been. 
Amy slipped into her chair white and 
still, but she smiled a little when Bob- 
bie dropped a handful of roses on her 
plate. Bobbie touched her hair gently 


as he stood behind her, and then Lucy 
realized her work was done. 

A sense of utter desolation fell upon 
She felt her father’s indifference 
And she, who 


her. 
as she never had before. 


had been so strong, suddenly gave way, 
and wept hysterically. Amy and Bob- 
bie started, but Tom reached her first. 
In the horror of the night before they 
had hardly spoken, and now there was 
no need for words. He took her in 
his arms, and she stayed there. Then 
she spoke. : 

“It was I who advised that the gates 
be closed,” she sobbed. “I wouldn’t let 
him open them.” 

“It would have made no difference,” 
they told her. She had carried them all 


so long, and now it was they who com- 
In the midst of his grief 


forted her. 
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and the shock of it, in the fulness of 
his tenderness for her, Tom was con- 
scious that their positions were re- 
versed, and that he was the stronger. 
Lucy’s quiet assurance would never 
trouble him again. Then he wondered 
at himself for thinking of it at that 
time. 

Lucy grew quiet, and the butler 
brought in the morning papers. Me- 
chanically Lucy took one from the pile 
and opened it. On the first page Mr. 
Minturn’s tragic death was given due 





Amy knelt by the bed and pled with her. 


importance. The familiar name in the 
head-line fascinated her. She read 
with a singular interest. Half-way 
down the column she saw her father’s 
name. What did that mean? She 
looked again, and read, while it seemed 
that every nerve in her body shocked 
its message to her heart and brain. It 
was the story, crudely, of the transac- 
tion by the failure of which Mr. Min- 
turn became rich and known. 

Tom heard her breathe, and saw wide 
horror deepen in her eyes. He took 
the paper from her, and a_ glance 
showed what she had learned. 
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“Oh, my dear,” he cried, “as if that 
mattered !” 

“Then it’s true,” “You 
knew it all the time.” 

She put away his outstretched hands 
and left the room. 

Amy knelt by the bed and pled with 
her. “You aren’t kind, Lucy,” she re- 
peated. Then she caressed the disor- 
dered hair that fell about the pillow. 

“Please, Lucy; please,” she begged. 
They could hear Tom walking by the 
door. He went to the end of the hall, 
and came back again. 

Amy was tender, but she spoke with 
exasperation. “I didn’t know any more 
about it than you did. I don’t believe 
father understood. Tom knew, but 
why you should punish him for that is 
more than I can understand. You 
can’t leave him out of it. You can’t 
do anything to keep him out of it. You 
are hurting him just at the time when 
he needs you most.” 

Tom passed the door again, and 
Lucy sat up on the bed looking at Amy 
with dry eyes that were too wide open. 

“My father knew,” she said. “He 
knew, and let me come here. He let 
me come here.” 

She recalled the indifferent cordiality 
of her welcome in Albany. She re- 
membered the empty years at home. 
She put her hand to her head. Her 
father had not said one word. He had 
let her come to these people. And she 
had dared to feel she would not care 
for them. And Tom walked by the 
door again. 

Amy was not profound, but she was 
practical. “Lucy,” she said, “it may 
be that your father tried to wrong my 
father. My father is beyond all that 
now, and your father is an old man, 
broken in mind and body. You are not 
called upon to sit in judgment, nor to 
make laws, nor to carry them out. You 
did come here, and now you've grown 
too close to get away. Tom is the per- 
son to be considered. I don’t see how 
you dare add to his grief when you 
ought to be helping him bear it.” 

Bobbie knocked at the door. 


she said. 


Pm 


sorry, Amy,” he said, “but the officers 
They will have to see Lucy.” 


are here. 
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Lucy was the only person who had 
seen the intruders of the day before. 

It was singular that Amy should be 
quiet and Lucy hysterical. Tom saw 
his sister slip her hand through Bob- 
bie’s arm and go down the stairway 
with composure. She was white and 
sad, but she had not lost her self-con- 
trol. Lucy came out with an unsteady 
step. She held one hand at her fore- 
head. 

“I’m sorry you must go through 
this,” he said. “They want to ask you 
questions.” 

She shook her head. “Oh, no,” she 
said. “Anything I can do—I owe you 
all i 

Tom was tired. He had been travel- 
ing a month, and had met shock and 
grief. He had not slept the night be- 
fore. He put his hands on her shoul- 
ders and shook her. “You are not to 
speak of that again,” he said. “Do you 
understand? You are not to think of 
it.” Then, with a quick revulsion from 
his irritability, he drew her into his 
arms. “You must not think of it 
again,” he said. “You mustn’t think of 
it, Lucy.” He held her for a minute 
before he spoke again. - “I need you 
so,” he said. ‘Perhaps it’s selfish, but 
I can’t seem to think of anything else. 
I need you so.” 

He could have made no stronger ap- 





peal. The shock of the day before had 
been followed by trying hours and 
events. She was dazed, and nothing 


had seemed real. The fact that Amy 
had turned to Bobbie rather than to 
her had impressed her. with a surprise 
that was almost jealousy. The serv- 
ants were attending to the household 
matters in the precision to which she 
had trained them. Bobbie had seen the 
necessary doctors and officers. For the 
first time since she had come to Grey- 
lock she had seemed to be needed no- 


where. She had told herself no one 
needed her. She looked up into his 
face. 


“Oh, you are tired,” she said. 

Amy came to tell her that the offi- 
cers were waiting, and Amy waited for 
a minute at the head of the stairs be- 
fore she called them. 
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“I predict that not later than the year 1912, through the Lake Erie and Ohio River Ship Canal and the 
waterway systems it connects, boats will be running from New York to New Orleans, carrying the freight 
adapted to a waterway at one mill per ton mile, and without breaking bulk.”—JouNn E. SHAW. 


“It is not a dream impossible of conception, but on the contrary a thing most probable, that vessels loaded 
in bulk in the harbor of Pittsburg shall find profitable markets in the Pacific by way of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, the Carribean Sea and the Panama Canal.”—CONGRESSMAN DALZELL. 


N the closing days of the 
Fifty-ninth Congress a 
ly bill was passed for the 
national incorporation of 
the Lake Erie and Ohio 
River Ship Canal Com- 
pany. This bill, which 

aes attracted less attention 
than its importance justified, is signifi- 
cant in more than one respect., It marks 
a distinct step in the direction of federal 
control of all interstate utilities, a con- 
summation sought by many legislators 
and desired by a large proportion of the 
people. It is one of several contempo- 
raneous indications of a national awa- 
kening to the present-day advantages 
of interior water communication. It 
insures to the greatest steel-producing 
center in the world a lasting continu- 
ance of its supremacy, and holds out 
infinite promise of prosperity to the 
country at large. 

The rapid development of railroads 
in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury created a general belief that they 
would entirely supersede inland water- 
ways, which consequently suffered neg- 
lect. In 1880 there were over four 
thousand miles of canals in the United 
States. About one-half of the system 





has since been abandoned, and the re- 
mainder has for the most part been 
allowed to deteriorate. In the mean- 
while the countries of Europe have de- 
veloped their inland waterways to the 
immense advantage of their industries 
and commerce. France has expended 
eight hundred millions upon increased 
facilities for water transportation ; Ger- 
many has a canal system nine thousand 
miles in extent, and both these coun- 
tries contemplate considerable exten- 
sions in the immediate future. 


POSSIBILITIES AND COST OF THE SHIP 
CANAL. 


The possibilities of internal naviga- 
tion are much greater in the United 
States than in any other portion of the 
world, and in few others has the de- 
velopment in this direction been less. 
Canals effect an average saving of six- 
ty-five per cent. in the carriage of the 
class of goods that form the basic ma- 
terial of manufacture. The neglect of 
such a factor in commercial prosperity 
entails an economic waste that would 
work ruin to a less favored country 
than America. There is at length, how- 
ever, ample evidence that we are tardi- 
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will 
fifty-three miles of 
the route, from Niles 
to Ashtabula, the re- 
mainder being slack- 
water navigation 
through adapted natu- 
ral water courses. 
The channel will have 
a depth of fifteen feet 
and a width of one 
hundred and_= seven 
feet at bottom and 
one hundred and 
sixty feet at surface. 
It will have a capacity 
equal to the accom- 
modation of vessels 
of twenty-five hun- 
dred tons’ burden. 
The total cost of con- 
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COURSE OF THE PROPOSED LAKE ERIE AND OHIO RIVER SHIP CANAL 


ly but with no uncertain purpose, en- 
tering upon an era of extensive water 
communication. The present half-cen- 
tury will witness a greater develop- 
ment in that direction than in railroad 
construction, leading to the ultimate es- 
tablishment of a grand system of in- 
land waterways under federal control. 
Numerous plans of this character are 
simmering in the brains of engineers 
and men of affairs. Several projects 
are already on foot from which the 
most important results may be looked 
for. Of these none can be so far-reach- 
ing in its effects as the Lake Erie and 
Ohio River Ship Canal. 

The undertaking will be carried out 
with private capital, but the articles of 
incorporation provide for the eventual 
transfer of the property to the federal 
government. The company was char- 
tered some years ago by the States of 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, and a consid- 
erable amount of work has already been 
accomplished. It is believed that the 
canal will be completed in five years’ 
time. It will run from the Ohio River 


in the vicinity of Pittsburg to the port 
of Ashtabula, on Lake Erie, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and twenty-six 
miles. 


The actual canal construction 





struction will fall 
within forty million 
dollars, and that of 
not exceed one million 


CANALS 


maintenance will 
dollars per year. 

Nowhere in the world has a canal 
been built or projected requiring so 
small a capital investment in propor- 
tion to the results calculable from its 
operation, nor one that will entail 
greater benefits to both local and na- 
tional interests—and the Panama Canal 
is not excepted from this statement. 
In less than twelve years after it is 
put into service this canal will have 
saved enough to interstate commerce to 
pay not only for its own construction, 
but for that of the Isthmian Canal be- 
sides. On a conservative calculation, 
the Lake Erie and Ohio River Ship 
Canal may look for thirty million tons 
of traffic in the first year of operation. 
This will yield from twelve to fifteen 
per cent. on the money invested. The 
annual saving in the cost of transport- 
ing iron ore and coal alone will amount 
to more than half the total cost of the 
canal. 





OTHER BIG CANALS. 


In promoting this enterprise, with 
its limitless possibilities, Pittsburg is 
following the example of many other 
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large cities. Chicago devoted fifty mil- 
lion dollars to the construction of a 
canal which is the initial step in a proj- 
ect having for its ultimate aim the link- 
ing of the Great Lakes and the Gulf of 
Mexico by a navigable waterway. The 
Empire State has appropriated one 


of competition for her manufacturers. 
Glasgow, Amsterdam, and Montreal 
and other cities might be mentioned in 
this connection. In like manner Pitts- 
burg will make herself a seaport. The 
projected canal will give her access 
through Lake Erie and New York to 











hundred million dollars for the im- 
provement of the Erie Canal, with the 
object of regaining for New York the 
commerce which has been steadily de- 
clining for many years. Manchester, 
England, dug her way out to the sea at 
a cost of seventy-five million dollars, 
thereby greatly lightening the pressure 
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Where the barge cumes to town. 


Atlantic tide-water. It will also con- 
nect the Great Lakes system with the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers and their 
tributaries, constituting more than fif- 
teen thousand miles of navigable water- 
ways and enabling the products of 
twenty-four States to be interchanged 
at a cost for carriage of less than one- 
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sixth of the expense of moving the 
same products by rail. 


COMPARISON OF WATERWAYS AND RAIL- 
WAYS. 


The canal is a vital necessity to 
Pittsburg. That city must become a 
lake port or her mills will migrate to 
the lake shore. Such a movement had 
already begun when checked by the in- 
ception of the present enterprise. Pitts- 
burg has reached the limit of capacity 
with existent means of transportation, 
and every now and again its business 
is seriously hampered by a congestion 
of freight. The annual tonnage move- 
ment in the Pittsburg district has now 
reached the stupendous amount of nine- 
ty million tons, which exceeds the com- 
bined tonnage movement of New York, 
Chicago, Boston, and Baltimore. It has 
nearly doubled in the last decade, but 
further expansion is retarded by the in- 
ability of the railroads to meet greater 
traffic demands. 

In 1903 the splendid railway systems 
of this section were completely over- 
whelmed by the freight offered to 
them, and this despite the greatly in- 
creased facilities afforded by the newly 
opened Bessemer line. Manufacturers 
were forced to shut down their fur- 
naces and mills through inability to se- 
cure carriage for their products. 

A similar condition is always a con- 
tingency of the present. Relief cannot 
be looked for in the direction of rail 
extension. The available roadways in 
the restricted valleys of western Penn- 
sylvania are already occupied. The 
competition of railroads and manufac- 
turers for ground in these valleys has 
been so great in the past ten or fifteen 
years as to force the price of bottom- 
lands on the Monongahela River from 
an average of five hundred dollars an 
acre to eight thousand and ten thousand 
dollars an acre, and even higher in par- 
ticularly desirable localities. 

The cost of railroad construction, 
equipment, and operation is greater in 
this section than in any other of the 
country. The canal will cost compara- 
tively little, and its capacity will be 
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equal to that of fifteen double-track 
railroads. A whaleback steamer with 
two barges in tow, carrying in all seven 
thousand tons, is equal to one hundred 
and forty cars with fifty-ton loads, or 
four trains of thirty-five cars each. 


ENORMOUS OPPORTUNITIES FOR DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 


On the accompanying map are indi- 
cated two regions of extraordinary nat- 
ural wealth, one the complement of the 
other, although they lie many leagues 
apart. Commercial proximity is meas- 
ured by cost of transportation, not by 
geographical mileage. There are 
points in Louisiana twice as far in this 
respect from New Orleans as is Cape- 
town. The elimination of the land 
route from Pittsburg to the lake will 
reduce by more than half the commer- 
cial distance between these two inter- 
dependent regions. 

Along the shores of Lake Superior 
lie the largest- and finest deposits of 
iron ore known to man. In the coun- 
try adjoining the headwaters of the 
Ohio is found an inexhaustible supply 
of coal, together with coke, fire-clay, 
natural gas, and oil. These two regions 
are destined to dominate the iron and 
steel industries of the world, and the 
promise of the future is writ large in 
the achievement of to-day. 

We have been accustomed since 
childhood to think of England as the 
greatest of all iron and steel centers, 
and it is a surprise to many.of us to 
learn that Pittsburg’s production of 
those commodities exceeds that of 
Great Britain. The canal once opened 
and Pittsburg will be established as the 
manufacturing center of gravity, the 
point at which the raw material can be 
most economically assembled and from 
which the finished product can be most 
economically distributed. The general 
prosperity of any commercial nation 
may be measured by the prosperity of 
its iron and steel business, and is very 
largely dependent upon it. The con- 
tinuance and growth of Pittsburg’s 
manufacturing supremacy are matters 
of material interest to the country at 
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large,and the Lake Erie and Ohio River 
Canal is therefore essentially a national 
utility. Iron and steel are important 
factors in almost every branch of busi- 
ness, and any saving effected in the 
cost of producing and marketing these 
materials must be of widespread con- 
sequence to our industries. The econ- 
omies that will surely ensue from the 
operation of the canal will not only 
place Pittsburg beyond the fear of com- 
petition in her own markets, but will 
enable her to invade with success the 
marts at present monopolized by Eng- 
land and Germany. 


THE CANAL WILL CREATE BUSINESS FOR 
THE RAILROADS. 


The history of canal operations 
throughout the civilized world has de- 
monstrated the fact that few if any pub- 
lic works yield richer returns for the 
money invested. Contrary to a com- 
mon belief, the profits of the canal are 
not secured at the expense of the rail- 
road. Each of these means of trans- 
portation is peculiarly adapted to cer- 
tain purposes, and each has its distinct 
functions. 

The waterway is the dray; the rail- 
road the express-wagon. The Chicago 
merchant who might ship a case of 
_ shoes by water to Mexico, would save 
one per cent. on the value of his goods, 
perhaps, but would lose as much in un- 
earned interest. The same disposition 
of a piece of heavy machinery might 
entail a saving of thirty per cent. or 
more. In one instance you have an 
article of small bulk, or light weight, 
in proportion to its value; in the other 
the reverse. When the latter class of 
goods is carried by rail, the economic 
waste involves an absolute loss, in the 
final analysis, even to the railroad. 
Where transportation is properly ad- 
justed to the needs of a manufacturing 
district, the savings that accrue from it 
go to the expansion of the local in- 
dustries ; and hence it is that the canal, 
far from robbing the railroad of traffic, 
creates business for it. 
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RATES OF TRANSPORTATION AND FU- 
TURE RESULTS, 


The cost of the railroad haul from 
Pittsburg to Ashtabula, a distance of 
less than one hundred and thirty miles, 
is greater than that of the water trans- 
portation from Ashtabula to Duluth, a 
distance of more than one thousand 
thiles. Ore is carried from Duluth to 
Ashtabula at from seventy-five cents to 
eighty-five cents per ton, and the land 
transportation costs one dollar for 
freight and fifteen cents for transfer, a 
total of one dollar and fifteen cents. 
Coal is carried from Pittsburg to Ash- 
tabula for one dollar and five cents, and 
thence to Duluth for thirty-five cents 
per ton. 

Strange as it may seem, the rates to 
and from Pittsburg by way of the canal 
will be less than the present rate to and 
from Ashtabula. This because the boat 
will save part of its terminal charges 
for dockage and unloading, as it will 
deliver at the consumer’s pier; it will 
save all transfer charges; it will save 
one dollar per ton on its fuel, and this 
item alone means three million dollars 
a year saving in the lake trade; it will 
get return cargoes from Pittsburg 
which are now rendered prohibitive by 
the short rail haul. Ore should be car- 
ried from Duluth to Pittsburg for 
ninety cents a ton, inclusive of all 
charges, and coal from Pittsburg to 
Duluth for fifty cents. 

The greatest market for the coal and 
coke of the Pittsburg district is the 
Great Lakes territory, from which 
comes the basic material of the iron and 
steel industries. The food-products of 
the great Northwest find a ready mar- 
ket among the millions of people living 
about the headwaters of the Ohio. 

Thus the construction of the Lake 
Erie and Ohio Ship Canal means cheap- 
er fuel for the Northwest, cheaper ore 
for the furnaces of the East, and cheap- 
er food-products for all sections; it 
therefore insures cheaper cost of liv- 
ing and cheaper cost of manufacture in 
all districts connected by this water- 
way. 

















HUG, chug, chug! It was that 
typewriter in the room over 
Armstrong’s head. He pulled 


out his watch with a jerk, and frowned 
at the two hands pointing to midnight. 

“Confound the fellow!” he muttered. 
“Wonder if he means to run the thing 
all night!’ 

In his thought, Armstrong could see 
young Suter doubled down to the noisy 
machine, with that loose lock of blond 
hair straggling over his forehead. 
Armstrong’s own glossy black hair 
stood up bushily on each side of the 
parting, and was closely trimmed, ex- 
cept on top. But that, in itself, was a 
small matter. Armstrong was not a 
man to condemn another for the cut 
of his hair. In his opinion, the real 
trouble with Suter was—everything! 
He was too pale and lanky and sol- 
emn, and when he did try to be cheer- 
ful, he was inane. And, anyway—Su- 
ter !—the name alone was enough. 

Chug, chug, chug! the machine went 

on. 
“Wonder how Miss Hilgard enjoys 
it,’ Armstrong. reflected savagely. 
“It’s hard enough for a delicate girl 
like that to have to climb to the third 
floor, without enduring a clatter in the 
next room all night. If Suter admires 
her as much as he seems to, he might 
be a little considerate. He’s as obliv- 
ious of everybody else as if he were 
alone on a desert island!” 

Chug, chug, chug, chug! 

Suddenly Armstrong took his feet 
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from the table edge, laid the stub of 
his cigar on the ash-tray, and strode 
across the room to a window, which he 
raised to its full height, and put down 
with a crash. Then he raised it, and 
banged it down again. After that he 
stood listening. The typewriting had 
stopped. With an expression of grim 
satisfaction, Armstrong sauntered back 
to the table, but there he struck another 
listening attitude. The machine had 
begun again—very cautiously. With- 
out hesitating an instant, he picked up 
his heavy easy chair, and dropped it 
on the floor. Then he waited a long 
time. The typewriter was silenced. 
Not another sound. 

But even now Armstrong did not 
look happy. Thrusting his hands into 
his pockets, he took a few moody turns 
up and down the room before he paused 
by the waste-basket, and rather shame- 
facedly pulled out a crumpled letter ad- 
dressed to himself, which he had tossed 
there in some heat after a first reading 
earlier in the evening. He went back 
to his chair, smoothed out the sheet of 
paper on the table, and by the light of 
his shaded light read these words: 


I tell you, old fellow, there are times when 
what we believe to be loyalty degenerates 
into mere obstinacy. It becomes a shell— 
a thing without a soul—and has lost its 
reason for being. I am writing this on the 
strength of our old comradeship, and I tell 
you, Don, I believe your love for Genevra 
has become a habit; it persists more as a 
matter of pride than anything else. Do you 
imagine that if she really cared anything 
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about you, or was ever going to care, she 
could let you go on lavishing devotion on 
her without ever showing one sign of con- 
sideration in return? When she marries 
another man, and I devoutly hope that will 
be soon, you'll recognize the truth of what 
I say, but I haven’t much hope that you'll 
ever know it before that. 


“Doesn’t understand what he’s talk- 
ing about, at all,” concluded Arm- 
strong, as he lighted another cigar and 
settled back into his chair. “Thinks 
he’s doing the true friend act. My love 
for Genevra a habit!” 

Here his thought faded into a dream 
—the dream of a tall girl with a beau- 
tiful profile and a proud lift pf the chin. 
It came to him now with a new signifi- 
cance that he had had generous oppor- 
tunity to study that profile. Genevra 
had always been averting her face. But 
it was a beautiful profile, none the less ; 
better to dream about than any other 
girl’s full face—so he smoked, and 
dreamed on. 





There he struck another listening attitude. 
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Presently a slight sound in the room 
overhead recalled a consciousness of 
the typewriter he had hushed, and the 
thought that if Miss Hilgard but knew 
it she had him to thank for the cessa- 
tion of that racket, brought a satisfied 
look te his moody face. Then a strange 
thing happened. Without an instant’s 
warning, the dream-girl of the beauti- 
ful profile vanished, and in her place 
appeared a little irregular face of child- 
like curves and sweetness, all set in 
curly brown hair, and lighted by a pair 
of big, appealing eyes. ; 

Armstrong smiled at the vision, quite 
unconsciously. Then, for some rea- 
son, he remembered Suter, and, with 
a scowl, he threw away the rest of his 
cigar, and went to bed. 

When Armstrong entered the base- 
ment dining-room of the boarding- 
house next morning he was silent and 
morose. At table, Suter was sitting be- 
side Miss Hilgard, as usual, and they 
chatted briskly with each other and 
the rest, but the only. independent re- 
mark Armstrong volunteered during 
breakfast was when he said to Suter in 
a half-sarcastic tone: 

“Doing some night work, aren’t you, 
Suter ?” 

The younger man flushed. “Did you 
notice my light burning?” he asked, 
putting back the detested loose lock, 
which immediately fell down on his 
forehead again. 

“Oh, no.” Armstrong relapsed into 
silence once more behind the purple- 
flowered plant with which his well- 
meaning landlady had seen fit to deco- 
rate the center of the table. At least, 
he felt that he was behind it; it was di- 
rectly between him and Miss Hilgard, 
who sat opposite. 

The table talk drifted on, and Arm- 
strong forgot to listen. 

“You tell us, Mr. Armstrong, which 
kind of typewriter do you like best?” 
demanded the little woman at his left, 
who considered it her mission to make 
people talk. 

“T don’t know,” he answered blunt- 

“IT can tell you which is worst, 
It’s the one that pounds over 


ly. 
though. 


my head until twelve o’clock at night.” 
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He glanced across at Suter, expect- 
ing some apologetic joke in reply, but 
the young man stared at him resentful- 
ly. Indeed, a general hush had fallen. 
There was not a glimmer of a smile 
anywhere. With a vague feeling of 
surprise that: turned into impatience, 
Armstrong swallowed his coffee, seized 
his newspaper, pushed back his chair, 
and left the room. 

A buzz arose about the table as the 
door closed behind him, and out of the 
midst of that buzz, a few minutes later, 
Edith Hilgard, with cheeks rather pink- 
er than usual, escaped, and hurried 
away. 

Almost immediately the stout land- 
lady excused herself, and bustled up- 
stairs, too. 

“Miss Hilgard,” she called anxious- 
ly. ‘‘Won’t you come into my sitting- 
room just a minute?” 

The girl followed, and, as soon as 
they were shut in together, the good- 
hearted woman began hurriedly: 

“My dear, I want to say something 
to you in confidence. We just have to 
make allowances for people, you know, 
and we can’t always do it without 
knowing the facts. I want to tell you, 
my dear, that Mr. Armstrong is as kind 
a man as ever lived, and when he says 
anything that seems rude or queer, he 
—isn’t responsible!” 

“Not responsible!” 
opened very wide. 

“Well, I mean by that, he’s had ex- 


The brown eyes 


periences that make him sort of bitter.. 


[ tell you I know a lot more about him 
than he ever dreams. He’s very close- 
mouthed himself, but my dressmaker 
came from Londale, and that’s the lit- 
tle town where he grew up, and she 
just knows everything about him. She 
speaks of him as ‘Donnie Armstrong,’ 
you know.. Says everybody down 
there calls him ‘Don’ or ‘Donnie.’ 
Well, the long and short of it is, he’s 
in love with a girl down at Londale, 
and she’s a selfish, heartless creature 
that’s led him a chase for as much as 
ten years, and it’s spoiling his life, 
that’s all. So I want you to be forgiv- 
ing to him, even if he was rude about 
the typewriter.” 
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Edith Hilgard was standing erect, 
but she was a mite of a figure, even so. 
Her eyes looked a little larger than 
usual, her face a trifle paler. 

“Don’t be afraid, Mrs. Wilcox,” she 
said kindly, and added whimsically: 
“He’s perfectly safe, I promise you. I 
won't hurt him!” 

Then she went on out of the house 
to her day’s work. 

There was a vacant place at the di- 
ning-table that night, and everybody 
except Armstrong and Suter com- 
mented on Miss Hilgard’s being so late. 
At last some one said: 

“Guess you scared her away, Mr. 
Armstrong, with your savage remark 
about her typewriter.” 


“Her typewriter!” echoed Arm- 
strong. “Suter’s, you mean!” 
“Haven't got such a thing,” denied 


the blond youth tartly. 

“T saw you carrying one up-stairs 
within a week,” insisted Armstrong. 

Suter reddened. “That was _ hers, 
though,” he said. 

“Aren’t you in the room over me?” 
demanded Armstrong. 

“No; that’s her room. Mine’s next.” 

“Oh, this is a joke on you, Mr. Arm- 
strong!’’ laughed the talkative woman. 
“You aren’t posted at all, are you? 
Why, yes, Miss Hilgard writes little 
stories and articles for the papers; 
didn’t you know that? She works at 
it evenings, and she has just bought a 
machine so she can typewrite her manu- 
scripts—didn’t you know that?” 

Armstrong had not known, and it 
did not add to his peace of mind to 
know it now. To be sure, Miss Hil- 
gard was nothing to him, but he had 
no desire to seem a churl to her—or 
any other woman. In fact, his feeling 
toward Miss Hilgard was very kindly. 
When he went to his second-story room 
after dinner he left his door ajar, in- 
tending to intercept her as she passed 
through the hall on her way to the 
third floor, and make his apologies. 
But the evening passed—and it is late 
before Armstrong calls an evening past 
—and he was quite sure that she had 
not come in. 
At breakfast her place was vacant 
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again. Suter looked worried, but it 
was some one else who inquired, near 
the close of the meal, what had become 
of Miss Hilgard. 

“Indeed, I don’t know what to make 
of it,” said Mrs. Wilcox, with motherly 
anxiety. “She never came in at all 
last night, and it’s the only time she 
ever stayed away. In fact, I don't 
think she has any place to go.” 

“She was in her room last 
night, Mrs. Wilcox,” asserted 
Armstrong, to the surprise of 
everybody. 

“Oh, no, you're mis- 
taken, Mr. Armstrong,” 
said his landlady. 
“T’ve knocked and 
knocked at her 
door this morn- 
ing without 
getting any 
answer.” 





WAN 
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She hurried up the stairs, with Armstrong 
and Suter following. 





























“Did you 
try to open it? 
Is it locked ?” 
“Yes, but it’s 
usually locked dur- 
ing the day, while 
she’s gone.” 

“Well, I heard her up 

there at two o’clock this 
morning,” insisted Arm- 
strong. 

Suter shook his head. “I 
don’t believe she came in last 
night,” he said. 

“T tell you I know what I’m talking 
about,” Armstrong repeated. “She 
must have come in very quietly, but she 
was up there, and she worked her 
typewriter a little, just before two 
o'clock. I’d take my oath on it.” 

“Oh !—what if something’s happened 
her up there all alone!” cried Mrs. Wil- 
cox tremulously. “I didn’t smell any 
gas, but—oh, excuse me!” 

She hurried up the stairs, with Arm- 
strong and Suter following, after a 
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moment’s hesitation, while the rest of 
the boarders awaited developments at 
the table. 

By the time the two men reached the 
top floor, Mrs. Wilcox was shaking 
Miss Hilgard’s door and calling her 
name, and after two or three minutes 
of this without a sound in reply, the 
poor woman was ready to cry with 
nervousness. 

“Haven't you a key to this door, Mrs. 


Wilcox?” Armstrong asked. 


“T ought to have, but it doesn’t seem 
to be with my other keys. I’ve looked 
this morning. Of course Miss Hilgard 
has hers, and the woman that comes 
in to do the room work has another, but 
she doesn't get here till nine o’clock.” 

“Then shall I force the lock?” <A 
strange foreboding of evil had seized 
upon Armstrong. He could not have 
told why, but it seemed imperative that 
the door be opened. 

“Such foolishness!’ Suter broke in. 
“She’ll probably be back all right to- 
night !” 

“Mrs. Wilcox?” Armstrong repeated 
questioningly, neither seeing nor hear- 
ing Suter. 

“Oh, just as you -think best, Mr. 
Armstrong,” she faltered. “I don't 
know, really.” 

It was a matter of a few moments 
for Armstrong to pry back the bolt 
and swing open the door. Then he 
stood aside for Mrs. Wilcox to enter, 
while Suter, in the background, glared 
at both of them for the liberty they 
were taking. 

“There!” Mrs. Wilcox cried, in a 
tone of relief. ‘Just as I said! Not 
a sign of her here, and she hasn’t been 
here, either. Come in and see for your- 
selves. Oh, I believe she’s all right 
somewhere! See, she’s made her room 
into such a cute little study, turning her 
bed into a couch in the daytime, the 
way she does!” 

Armstrong, as in a dream, heard 
Mrs. Wilcox’s voice running on. He 
was so positive that Edith Hilgard had 
been there; he had been so strangely 
certain that they should find her—un- 
der some unnatural conditions—behind 
that closed door, that for the moment 


he was unable to comprehend the facts 
as they were. In a half-dazed way he 
obeyed Mrs. Wilcox’s summons, and 
walked into the room, while Suter lin- 
gered resentfully on the threshold. 

Suddenly, without knowing why he 
did it, Armstrong crossed the floor and 
lifted the cover from Miss Hilgard’s 
typewriter. There was a sheet of paper 
set in place, and, as his eyes fell on 
the few words written at the top of the 
page, an unearthly chill ran over him. 

He tried to speak, but not a sound 
would come; so he silently held out his 
hand to Mrs. Wilcox, and pointed her 
to the words. 

“Oh, Mr. Armstrong!” she gasped, 
as she came near enough to read, and 
then she, too, stood still, with the same 
look of mystified awe that had crept 
over Armstrong’s face. 

This was the message they saw: 


Donatp: Come to me. I am in trouble. 


During the tense moment that fol- 
lowed, Suter came silently into the 
room, and when he, too, had read the 
mysterious appeal, the three faced each 
other, wordless. 

Mrs. Wilcox was a picture of super- 
stitious horror. Suter, too, had turned 
a gray color, but it was not fear that 
had chilled his heart; it was the fact 
of that name “Donald” written at the 
beginning of the strange message. 
Donald Armstrong was first to speak. 

“T heard those words written on this 
typewriter at two o’clock last night,” 
he said slowly, as if thinking aloud. “I 
couldn’t get to sleep, for some reason, 
and I was certain she had not come in, 
until suddenly I heard this machine 
working carefully, as if she were afraid 
of disturbing some one. I couldn’t be 
mistaken in the sound. That north win- 
dow of mine happened to be open, and 
you see it’s right under hers. If she 
wasn’t here herself, she managed, 
somehow, to send that message.” 

“But, Mr. Armstrong, do you mean 
to say you believe in ?” Mrs. Wil- 
cox hesitated. 

“It makes no difference what I be- 
lieve,’ Armstrong returned. “Here is 
a fact. This appeal is here, and it is 
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addressed to me, and it seems I am the 
only one who heard it written. I be- 
lieve Miss Hilgard was in trouble at 
two o’clock last night.” 

“Oh! It makes the shivers go all 
over me!” gasped Mrs. Wilcox. 

“Sit down in this chair,” Armstrong 
commanded gently. “You must try to 
be calm, and answer some questions for 
me. First, tell me how long has Miss 
Hilgard lived here?” 

“About a year and a half.” The 
frightened woman seated herself, stead- 
ied by Armstrong’s tone of authority. 

“What do you know of her home, 
and her family ?” 

Mrs. Wilcox began to speak, and 
stopped. She glanced from Armstrong 
to Suter, and from Suter back to Arm- 
strong. 

“What I know she told me in confi- 
dence,” she said doubtfully. “Perhaps 
I ought to tell you, Mr. Armstrong, un- 
der the circumstances, but 

“Certainly, I am. going,’ 
stiffly. “But I 

“I suppose you recognize,” Arm- 
strong interrupted, “that this is not a 
matter to be talked over among the 
people down-stairs ?” 

“T certainly do!” Suter replied in- 
dignantly. “I simply want to enter a 
protest against raising too great a hue 
and cry for nothing. It may be very 
annoying to Miss Hilgard if she comes 
back all right to-night.” 

But his words fell on deaf ears, and 
the moment he was gone, Armstrong, 
with pencil and memorandum in hand, 
said: 

“Now, Mrs. Wilcox ?” 

“Well, she’s lived right here with 
me ever since she left home.” 

“Where was her home?” 

“Down at Marion, fifty miles initia 
west of here. It’s a little place, and her 
father has a farm about three miles 
from town. The reason she came away 
in the first place, was because her moth- 
er had died and there was a new wife, 
and things hadn’t gone smooth. I don’t 
know whose fault it was, I’m sure, but 
it don’t seem as if it could have been 
Miss Hilgard’s—she’s so sweet and 
kind to everybody. Anyhow, she left 





’ said Suter 
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home and came to the city by herself, 
and an uncle on the mother’s side got 
her a position in that newspaper office. 
But now that uncle has moved out 
West, and, oh, dear! who’d have ever 
thought 

“What newspaper office ?” 

Armstrong’s voice brought Mrs. 
Wilcox back to the business in hand 
like a lasso, and she gave him the ad- 
dress. 

He entered it in a_ note-book. 
“Hasn’t she had any communication 
with her father in all this time?” 

“No—or yes; that was how she 
came to tell me the whole story. She 
never said a word for a long time, but 
when a whole year had gone by with- 
out hearing from her father, she wrote 
him a little note, as loving as she could, 
and she got back such a hard, cold an- 
swer that she just couldn’t keep it in 
any longer. She came and put her 
head down in my lap and cried like a 
baby. Oh, she’s the sweetest, nicest lit- 
tle thing! If anything happened to 
her! Mr. Armstrong, are you going to 
look in hospitals—or where?” 

“I’m going to her office first,” Arm- 
strong answered, slipping the memo- 
randum into his pocket. “You’re sure 
that’s all there is to tell me? Try not 
to worry, then, Mrs. Wilcox. [ll let 
you know what I find out as soon as I 
can.” 

As he was facing a storm of sleet on 
his way down-town, Armstrong sud- 
denly remembered the girl with the 
beautiful profile. What would she 
think of that strange message? 

But what she would think was not 
the business in hand just then. Arm- 
strong felt in his pocket to make sure 
that the sheet of typewritten paper was 
safe—and it was. 

At the office of the Weekly Globe 
he learned that Miss Hilgard had re- 
ceived a telegram the day before which 
said that her father was dying; that 
she had seemed greatly shocked by the 
news, and had rushed off with barely 
time to catch her train. Suter had been 
there an hour earlier than Armstrong, 
it seemed, and had been told the same. 

Armstrong’s normal first thought on 
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Edith Hilgard opened the door to him and impulsively held out both hands. 


hearing this would have been to tele- 
graph an inquiry, but, under the spell 
of those words, ‘‘Donald, come to me,” 
there seemed but one thing to do. He 
waited only long enough to telephone 
Mrs. Wilcox a reassuring word. Then 
he started for the railway-station, and 
took the next train for Marion. 

It was a slow journey. First the 
wreck of a freight-train on the track 
ahead of Armstrong delayed him for 
two hours. Then a heavy snow-storm 
came up, and at Marion there was a 
vexatious wait before he could get a 
conveyance to carry him out to the Hil- 
gard farm, so that it was afternoon, 
finally, when Edith Hilgard opened the 
door to him and impulsively held out 
both hands—whether in joy or in as- 
tonishment, Armstrong could not be 


sure. 





He followed her into a comfortable 
sitting-room, and almost her first words 
were: ‘My father is going to get well! 

1I didn’t know until an hour ago, but 
the doctor is sure now. And, oh, I am 
so happy! He knew me early this 
morning, and to-day we have had a 
beautiful talk, he and—mother—and I. 
And we have all forgiven each other. 
But of course you don’t know about the 
trouble.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Wilcox told me,” said 
Armstrong, without attempting any ex- 
planation of the fact, and, to his sur- 
prise, she accepted his answer as if it 
were quite natural, and went on with a 
confiding air that was new to him: 

“It was because we all misunder- 
stood each other—every one of us— 
but we’re all going to understand after 
this. I shall go back, though, when I’m 
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not needed here any longer. My father 
is willing, and I like my work so much. 

. Besides, it has come to seem like home 
to me there at Mrs. Wilcox’s; every- 
body has been so good to me!” 

As these friendly confidences went 
on, Armstrong suddenly remembered 
that unfortunate speech of his about 
the typewriter which he had supposed 
to be Suter’s. He believed, from her 
manner, that she must have forgotten, 
too, but, not willing to leave his rude- 
ness unexplained, he caught at the first 
pause, and apologized. 

To his relief, instead of showing re- 


sentment, she answered with a soft 
pink rising in her cheeks: “Mr. Suter 
is the one to forgive that. I—I—to 


tell the truth, I was sure all the time 
you didn’t know it was mine.” 

“You were!” Armstrong exclaimed 
in surprise. Then he asked abruptly: 
“What were you doing at two o’clock 
last night ?” 

“Two o’clock?” Her face grew se- 
rious. “Sitting by my father’s bed. I 
was there all night. Why?” 

“Did you think of me?” 

She gave him a startled glance, but, 
after an instant, answered in a low 
tone: “Yes.” 

“What was the thought?” 

If she could have kept from meeting 
his eyes, she could have kept from an- 
swering his question, but one was as 
impossible as the other. The words 
came slowly—against her will: 

“T thought of you. I wished you 
could know of my trouble. And—the 
clock struck two.” 

An exclamation escaped Armstrong’s 
lips, and he put his hand to the pocket 
where the typewritten message lay 
folded, but checked himself, and left it 
where it was. Almost immediately, 
Miss Hilgard regained her poise 
enough to rally him on the strangeness 
of his questions, but he put her off, 
promising to explain at another time, 
and then began abruptly to ask about 
the trains returning to the city. 

She answered, but with a reserve in 
her voice which told him that he had 
lost the familiar footing of a moment 
before. He believed she had just re- 
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alized, for the first time, the strange- 
ness of his coming to her as he had, 


‘but, though he had no way of guessing 


it, this was only a partial explanation 
of her sudden constraint. The truth 
was that she had, at that moment; re- 
membered an extremely incongruous 
fact, which kept obtruding itself before 
her now with every word he spoke. 
She was wondering, with chagrin, how 
she could have forgotten, even in the 
first surprise of seeing him, one haunt- 
ing sentence uttered by Mrs. Wilcox at 
the boarding-house the morning before. 

“He’s in love with a girl down at 
Londale.” 

Armstrong kept hoping, as_ they 
talked commonplaces, for a return of 
the friendly, confiding atmosphere, but 
he was disappointed. Up to the time 
of his leave-taking she chatted on 
about Mr. Suter’s kindness in having 
telegraphed inquiries as soon as he 
learned of her father’s illness—about 
her own regret at having caused dear 
Mrs. Wilcox so much anxiety—about 
anything and everything strictly im- 
personal—and Armstrong was so dis- 
turbed by the change in her manner 
that it was not until the house door had 
finally closed upon her brown eyes that 
he suddenly remembered to wonder 
once more what the girl with the beau- 
tiful profile would say to all this. 


Just one week later Miss Hilgard 
walked into Mrs. Wilcox’s ample em- 
brace at the door of the boarding-house. 
The tall figure standing back to watch 
the greeting was Donald Armstrong, 
who had industriously managed to pre- 
cede Suter in an arrangement to meet 
Miss Hilgard at the train, and who 
now, with her baggage in hand, as- 
sisted her up the two flights of stairs. 

’ At the door of her room he paused. 
“May I come in and light the gas for 


‘you ?” he asked, getting out a match. 
y roe g 


“If you will, thank you.” 

He put down the suit-case, and then, 
as the light blazed out, the influence of 
that other hour, when he had stood 
there before, seemed to creep over him. 
A sudden tapping behind him made 
him start like a nervous girl. 
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“The typewriter!” he exclaimed, 
turning quickly. 

“Typewriter—no!” laughed Edith 
Hilgard, running to the window and 
putting aside the curtain. “It’s one of 
my birds welcoming me back. Ah, he’s 
flown away—lI’ve startled him! See! 
—you know this house was wired for 
electric lights, but it has never been 
connected. Look at these heavy wires 
hanging down in front of my window- 
pane. Mrs. Wilcox wanted to have 
them fastened back out of sight—she 
says they were at first—but I wouldn’t 
let her, because the sparrows perch 
there, and then the wires tap on my 
window just like a signal to me. 
call it my alarm-clock. Some morn- 
ings there will be four or five birds al 
cuddled together there at once, in the 
dearest little positions, and you don’t 
know how much nicer it is than having 
just one bird in a cage. I believe they 
sleep here all night, because once in a 
great while they have wakened me at 
unearthly hours with their tapping, but 
usually it comes in the morning—just 
softly, you know, and—why !” 

As she finished drawing the curtain 
and turned back, she discovered that 
Armstrong was not listening. He had 
not moved from his first position in the 
middle of the room, and now, without 
a word, but with a curious expression 
on his face, he unfolded a slip of pa- 
per and handed it to her. 

A wave of color swept from her neck 
to her hair, and she laughed nervously 
as she snatched the paper and tore it 
across. 

“My poor little story!’ she cried. 
“Where did you get that?” 

Armstrong was staring in bewilder- 
ment, but he answered: 

“T told you how we all came in here 
that morning. That was in your type- 
writer.” 

“Of course! Those were the last 
words I wrote when you gave those 
horrible signals that night at twelve 
o’clock! If you had happened to pull 
open this drawer you’d have found the 
* rest of the story.” 

Then suddenly she met Armstrong’s 
gaze squarely, and her laugh died. 


“You'd hardly believe it, Miss Hil- 
gard,” he said, after a minute, in a 
strained, unnatural voice, “but I’ve been 
a superstitious fool about this thing, 
and I can’t shake it off all at once. You 
might as well know first as last—I’ve 
been thinking you sent me that mes- 
sage in some mysterious way that night 
at two o’clock. I—TI even heard your 
machine going just long enough to 
write it.” 

“One of my _ birds — tapping!” 
breathed the quick-witted girl. 

“Very likely. It’s no matter.” He 
turned on his heel as if the affair were 
of no consequence. 

A rush of thoughts crowded her 
mind. This explained it all, then. This 
was the reason he had come into the 
country to find her. He had been obey- 
ing a supernatural summons. The 
“girl down at Londale” could under- 
stand that, of course. He had lost all 
interest in her—Edith Hilgard—now 
that he knew there was no mystery to 
.probe. Oh ! 

3ut just as she reached that point, 
Armstrong wheeled back and caught 
her by both shoulders. 

“You did think of me that night by 
your father’s bed,” he said. “You did 
wish I could know? You wanted me to 
come? Is that part true or not?” 

She tried not to look at him, but his 
eyes insisted. 

“Is it true?” 

“Yes,” she acknowledged, under her 
breath, but her heart had begun to beat 
so loudly that it seemed as if he must 
hear what it was saying. It said it over 
and over, in loud and louder strokes, 
and its message brought a hot flush to 
her face, and made her try to draw 
away from the grasp on her shoulders. 

“What are you thinking?” he asked, 
as if he had a right. “What thought 
came into your mind just then?” 

Throb—throb—throb went that tell- 
tale heart! Was it possible that he 
could not hear every word it said? She 
could never tell him—never ! 

“Tell me,” he persisted. 

His eyes were looking deep into hers, 
and suddenly, to her own horror, she 
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heard herself putting words to those 
heart-beats : 

“He’s in love—with a girl—down at 
Londale !” 

“IT am not!” denied Armstrong, as if 
he had been accused of murder, and the 
next instant that gossiping little heart 
was muffled tight in a great overcoat, 
learning a new song, which went: 

“He’s in love—with you! MHe’s in 
love—with you!” 


A thousand years—or a minute— 


passed before a step sounded in the hall, 
and Edith Hilgard awoke to the fact 
that her door stood open. But the big 
overcoat held her fast, and the steps 
turned in at Suter’s door. 

Then Armstrong put one hand under 
the soft little chin of baby curves—so 
different from the chin of that beautiful 
profile!—and smiled down into the 
sweetness of the upturned face. 

“Poor Suter!’ he murmured gently, 
in a great overflow of tenderness which 
took in all the world. 


ae 


Endowed 


H® isn’t pretty; no whit he cares! 
The fav’rite of fortune he. 

He vexes little o’er what he wears— 
The color, or gaping knee. 

A monarch supreme on his native heath, 
With yodel and whoop he goes. 

I sing the lad of the two “buck” teeth 
And the freckled, upturned nose. 


Who best with the catapult and sling? 
Who best with the clappers twain? 

Who catches his fill with pin and string 
When others must fish in vain? 

Whose arm, when bared of its cumb’ring sheath, 
Can vaccine scar expose 

Like his—the “kid” with the “tombstone” teeth 
And the freckled, upturned nose! 


Who always right in front is seen? 
Who never arrives too late? 

Who casts his shoes ere the grass is green? 
Who leads in the swim and skate? 

Who “sneaks in under” (the tent beneath) 
And grins from betwixt the rows? 

’Tis he—the imp with the “tombstone” teeth 
And the freckled, upturned nose: 


He isn’t pretty; no “teacher’s pet” 
Is he, nor a Fauntleroy ; 


But the guardian fays have approval set 
And stamped with the brand of “boy.” 
He needs no trumpet nor laurel-wreath 
As token of friends and foes, 
But bet on the lad with the two “buck” teeth 
And the freckled, upturned nose! 
EpwIn L. Sasin. 
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By Horace Buker 


ILLUSTRATED BY L. F. GRANT 


MAN whose appearance indicated 
A that he had lived the allotted 
three score years and’ ten sat 
huddled upon a rustic seat on the shady 
side of the poorhouse. His work- 
bench, a shingle, lay across his thin, 
old legs, and held such tools as fortune 
had sent his way. 

A pair of pliers and what had once 
been a rattail file, scraps of metal, bits 
of wire, and, lastly, the peculiar little 
jumble of all materials which he held 
tightly in his trembling hands, consti- 
tuted the worldly assets of Tommy Car- 
roll, pauper. 

“T’ve got it, I’ve got it!” he breathed 
excitedly, as his eyes followed the 
movements of the tiny mechanism so 
obedient to his finger pressure. 

Again and again the old man re- 
peated his tests, almost afraid each time 
that his eyes and brain were deceiving 
him. A touch with the file, a grip with 
the pliers to remove some real or fan- 
cied obstruction, then another trial, 
and another. But it always worked, ty- 
ing knot after knot in the woolen 
strings with the accuracy and speed of 
fairy fingers.. 

Connoly, the county farm superin- 
tendent, was approaching across the 
lawn with a prosperous-looking gentle- 
man at his side, but the old man did 
not heed until their voices sounded 
close at hand. Even then he seemed 


oblivious, although the words he could 
not fail to hear stung bitterly and 
caused 
hatred. 

“This here fellow is the biggest nui- 


him to burn with impotent 








the keep- 


Mr. Vinton,” 
er of the poor was saying, very much as 
he would mention a head of live stock. 
“He won’t work, says he’s done enough 
for the county in the last fifty years, 
and that it won’t hurt ’em to support 
him now, and he does nothing from 


sance I’ve got, 


night but tinker with 
Bad example for the 


morning’ till 
scraps of wire. 
others, say I.” 

“Did you ever try to make him earn 
his keep?” asked the stranger, in tones 
so low that old Tommy could scarcely 
hear. 

“He wasn’t just right in his head 
when they brought him here, but after 
he got to remembering things, I did 
try a bit of mild persuasion,” grinned 
Connoly. “Then the old rascal ap- 
pealed to the supervisors, and they hu- 
mored him.” 

“Why should he be favored ?” 

“T dunno,” said Connoly, gazing off 
over the broad, green fields, where la- 
bored the unfortunates consigned to his 
tender care; “except that he used to be 
a big-bug down-town, mayor, and all 
that, years ago. Gave the money for 
the first payment on this very farm, 
I’ve hearn tell.” 

“Ah! Then he was once wealthy?” 

“Biggest taxpayer in town at one 
time, they say; but he lost his wife and 
kid, and then some old friends gave 
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him the double-cross and cleaned him 
out. He went foolish after that. If 
a man ain’t got sense to hang onto the 
money that’s given him, he ought to be 
here.” 

“His fortune was inherited, then?” 

“Yes. He never earned nothing. His 
father came here in the early days and 
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“No, I can’t leave you do that,” as- 
serted Connoly authoritatively. 

“Is it against your rules?” insisted 
the visitor, not offering to move. 

“Strictly against the rules. Can’t 
possibly allow it,” declared the keeper, 
shaking his bullet head. 

“Oh, well, rules are rules,” laughed 





“This here fellow is the biggest nuisance I’ve gol.” 


took up land. That was way before 
my time. I didn’t come over until ’82, 
and this fellow was a rich man then.” 

Vinton seemed to take a sympathetic 
interest in the old man, for he paused 
as the superintendent started away. 

“Would you mind if I sat here alone 
with this gentleman for a short time?” 
he asked. 


Vinton. “By the way, I am chairman 
of the county central committee, and 
we will be making up our slate pretty 
soon. Some one will have to be nom- 
inated for county farm superintendent 
—and I think those fellows over there 
need looking after.” 

Connoly laughed uneasily and kicked 
at a tuft of grass. A group of his 
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charges were moving across the field 
toward the barn, and he seized the op- 
portunity for a graceful retreat. 

“I’ve got to see what those chaps are 
up to,” he exclaimed, as he hurried 
away. “TI’ll be back pretty soon.” 

“Don’t hurry,” advised Vinton la- 
conically, 

The old man raised a wrinkled, care- 
worn face, and unquestionably the lips 
were parted in a smile. Vinton took a 
seat at his side, but old Tommy gath- 
ered up his property suspiciously. 

“Does that brute make it hard for 
you?” inquired the visitor, in his kind- 
est tones. 

The pauper stole a glance at his keep- 
er’s departing form. 

“I can’t say that it’s any picnic here. 
Are you to be one of us?” he replied 
very seriously. 

Vinton scarcely knew what to say, 
but he caught the twinkle in his com- 
panion’s eyes and responded accord- 
ingly. 

“Well, I didn’t intend to remain to- 
day, but I thought that I had better 
look the place over. You see, I am en- 
gaged in a rather big business, and you 
can’t always tell.” 

“That’s right,” assented old Tom- 
my. “The higher you go, the harder 
you fall.” 

For a moment there was silence. The 
pauper thrust his hand in the pocket 
of his ragged coat, and assured himself 
that his treasure was there. 

Vinton noticed the movement, and 
cautiously remarked: “I see you have 
been making something.” 

Tommy Carroll studied the other’s 
face for a moment, then slowly drew 
the article from his pocket. He was 
unable to keep his success from one 
who seemed so sympathetic, and with 
almost childish glee he operated the 
mechanism, while Vinton’s eyes grew 
large. 

To the visitor’s practised eye the 
utility of this little toy was plainly ap- 
parent. Could it be that this ragged 


old outcast trembling on the brink of 
the grave had solved the problem which 
had baffled many younger, well-trained 
brains? 
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“Let me take it!” he gasped, reaching 
out his hand. 

The old fellow drew hastily away 
and returned his invention to his 
pocket. 

“You may bank on me as a friend,” 
insisted Vinton. “I am the new pro- 
prietor of the knitting-mills in town, 
and perhaps I can help you.” 

Old Tommy was getting suspicious 
again. The world had treated him 
scurvily, and he knew not whom to 
trust. 

“T must bid you good day, sir,” he 
turned to say as he limped away. 

“The old fool!” thought the visitor, 
with a shade of resentment. “But I 
wonder—I wonder si 

Connoly heeded well his instructions, 
and Vinton found ample time to study 
this place of buried hopes. The mass- 
ive stone building gave little promise 
of being a pleasant home, still he had 
learned that Mrs. Connoly did her best 
to lighten the burdens of her charges. 
She was of a different type from her 
lord and master, and Vinton fell to 
pondering as to why the exigency of 
politics should place so. manifestly in- 
capable a man in charge of these poor 
human wrecks, some of whom were 
even now vastly his superior. 

Later, from his new refuge under a 
scraggly tree in the front lawn, Carroll 
watched his new friend depart. Ap- 
parently he did not raise his eyes even 
when Vinton sent him a friendly wave 
of the hand. He watched the lively 
team scurrying down the dusty road 
toward the life and freedom of the 
city, and listened until the last hoof- 
beat died out. The tears were stealing 
down his cheeks, but he made no move. 

It always jarred upon his calm res- 
ignation to have such a person invade 
the grounds like a specter from the 








past. For once he had been like that; 
prosperous, contented, and a man 
among men, and now If the lit- 





tle boy had lived 
Old Tommy dropped upon the grass 
and sobbed the sorrow from his ach- 
ing heart. Connoly found him there at 
last and turned him over with his foot. 
“Get up out of this, you blubbering 
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baby, and go in the house!” he ordered ; 
and meekly the old man obeyed. A 
fierce resentment which had smoldered 
for weeks past burned fiercely now 
through the aged veins, and for just a 
moment Thomas Carroll lived again. 
The fire died down, for, after all, he 
was nothing but a weak and pitiable 
old man, and Tommy stumbled on 
ahead of his tormentor, 
clutching tightly his 
precious jumble 
of metal and the in- 
valuable tools in his 
pockets. 

Under the dirty, 


patched covering, Uy, 
Jd W, 


which was the best the 
county could furnish 
this man who had once 
been its largest tax- 
payer, lay the pauper 
that night dreaming 
about wires and 
strings and_ knitting- 
mills. Down in the 
city Vinton smoked 
cigar after cigar in his 
luxurious study, and, 
strangely enough, his 
thoughts were upon 
the same subject. 

Tommy awoke with 
a start He had 
dreamed that Connoly 
was smashing his in- 
vention, and the illu- 
sion still clung to him. 
For a long time he lay 
listening to the heavy 
breathing of the other 
paupers, separated only 
by thin half-partitions, 
and to the occasional 
moan or scream of the 
insane in another part of the building. 
His poor old frame quivered with 
fear as he peered intently through the 
semidarkness, fully expecting to make 
out the unwelcome form of his perse- 
cutor. 

For nearly an hour he watched until 
his state of nervous dread amounted 
almost to hysteria, then a_ hastily 
formed resolution sent his feet stealth- 
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ily to the uncarpeted floor. Old Tom- 
my had decided to try another tussle 
with the world. 

A sleeper moved just on the other 
side of the partition, and Carroll held 
his breath, fearing to stir until all was 
quiet again. Then he cautiously donned 
the wretched garments and secured his 
treasures from their hiding-place. His 
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door opened readily, for 
no one ever thought that 
old Tommy would ever 
get up spunk enough to 
leave, and catlike he 
crept down the corridor. 

The guard who 
roomed at the head of 
the stairs was still 
awake, and his door was 
open. The old man 
caught a glimpse of his 
shadow as he sat read- 
ing, and drew back 
against the wall. © For 
many minutes he 
crouched there, not 
knowing what to do, un- 
til finally the fellow 


Catlike he crept down the corridor. dropped his paper and 


stepped to the doorway, 
where he stood revealed against the 
light. Carroll’s muscles were becoming 
painful, and deadly fear possessed him 
as the guard’s eyes peered toward his 
refuge. 

The guard yawned, then turned and 
extinguished his light, while Tommy 
slipped past with wildly beating heart 
and gained the stairs. As he crept 
softly down he feared that his wheezy 
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“Not one of you is fit to speak with this man!” 


breathing might still bring the guard- 
ian upon his track, but he reached 
the door unnoticed. It was locked, but 
he had expected that. 

From the room to his right he could 
hear Connoly’s heavy snore, mingled 
with the very audible breathing of his 
wife, and, feeling reassured, Tommy 
turned across the hallway and entered 
the living-room of the family. A soft 
moonlight showed him plainly all the 
objects in the room. 

One of the windows was open, but 
the old man’s trembling fingers were 
scarcely able to unhook the screen. At 
last he stepped out into the free air and 
stole along the building with a sense of 
wild elation. He had not given his des- 
tination a thought. Only to be out in 
the world again, a free man, subject 
to no hireling bosses, had been his guid- 
ing impulse. 
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He paused a moment in in- 
decision, and thoughts of the 
visitor who owned knitting- 
mills filled his mind. This 
man had surely seemed inter- 
ested in the little tyer of knots, 
and perhaps he had really in- 
tended to be a friend. Yes, he 
would go back to the town 
and hunt up his new ac- 
quaintance. 

Keeping well in the shad- 
ows, Carroll reached the high- 
way and started on his long 
trudge toward where the 
lights of the city—his own 
city which he had not seen for 
six long years—showed 
against the sky. 

Past the scattered farm- 
houses lying still and white 
under the’ star-flecked sky; 
past the little schoolhouse 
nestled in its evergreen bow- 
er; past the old creamery 
where battered cans and 
rusted machinery showed that 
it, too, had been abandoned 
when its days of usefulness 
departed—past all these 
trudged the old man with 
stiffened joints pleading for 
rest and weary eyes ever 
strained toward where the light grew 
brighter. 

The east had begun to glow with the 
promise of another day as Carroll 
paused near the top of Cemetery Hill. 
He gazed down the road toward where 
a multitude of glistening headstones, 
scattered in among the trees, marked 
the old, neglected city of the dead. 

Slowly he climbed the rise and passed 
beneath the rotting archway to where 
one huge shaft guarded two mounds of 
earth. With the tears flowing un- 
heeded, he knelt in the unkept grass 
with bowed head, and mumbled _ bro- 
kenly. 

The clatter of a milkman’s cart start- 
led Tommy to remembrance, and the 
awakened fear of the present momen- 
tarily blotted out the bitterness of the 
past. 

The town was awake as the pauper 


























stumbled from the road to the easier 
foothold of the first sidewalk on the 
outskirts. _Workmen with swinging 
pails glared contemptuously at the 
scarecrow whom they passed, but old 
Tommy was living again in the years 
that had passed, and scarcely knew 
where his feet were straying. 

It was a Thomas Carroll of middle 
age coming home to greet his wife and 
child who passed by the guarding bronze 
lions and up the curving walk of stone 
flags. With his ear tuned to catch the 
prattle of a childish voice and the lov- 
ing welcome of a wife, old Tommy, lost 
to all knowledge of his present identity, 
climbed the porch steps and placed his 
hand confidently upon the ancient 
knocker of the old Carroll mansion. 

The door opened abruptly, and a 
burly servant grasped the intruder’s 
collar. 

“Why, James ” stammered old 
Tommy. 

But it was not James who shook the 
old fellow and let him drop like the 
bundle of rags he seemed. The medley 
of chattering servants, indignant mas- 
ter, and clanging patrol dis- 
turbed him but little, for 
Tommy was paying the pen- 
alty of old age and overexer- 
tion. 
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“I want to see that knitting-factory 
man!” 

The police-station loafers laughed, 
and the important officers gave no heed. 
He repeated the words weakly as an 
elderly gentleman pushed through the 
jam to his side. 

“How are you, Thomas?” he heard 
the other ask, and then realized that 
this well-dressed man was shaking him 
by the hand. 

Old Tommy gazed helplessly into the 
speaker’s face, and his memory traced 
familiar lineaments. 

“I am very, very glad to see you, 
Robert,” he said. 

A titter ran through the crowd. From 
their point of view it was extremely 
ridiculous to hear this old bunch of 
rags address the judge by his given 
name. 

Judge Carleton turned with anger. 

“Clear out of here, you curs!” he 
cried. “Not one of you is fit to speak 
with this man. You or your fathers 
fawned upon him in the days of his 
prosperity. From the goodness of his 
simple heart he has given away more 











He heard the name of Con- 
noly coupled with his own, 
and opened his eyes to find 
himself propped upon a cot 
in a cheerless room and sur- 
rounded by men, some in uni- 
forms, who laughed and joked 
heartlessly. He felt the sting 
of brandy in his parched 
throat, and saw an officer 
moving away with a bottle. 

“They'll be here after him 
in a jiffy,” some one said. 

The dread of failure re- 
newed the old _ fellow’s 
strength, and he struggled to 
a sitting posture, feeling hur- 
riedly through his pockets. 
His hand closed tightly over - 
the little machine which rep- 
resented to him all that the 
world held, and he cried: 
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“You are not dealing with a poor inventor now.” 
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money than all of you will ever see. 
It is a shame, a dirty shame, and a dis- 
grace to the city that he should ever be 
allowed to come to this! I for one am 
heartily ashamed of my neglect. Clear 
out, I say!” 

Awed by the judge’s vehement tones, 
the jeerers melted through the door- 
way, encouraged by the police, who 
had suddenly become alive. 

Carleton felt a hand pulling at his 
sleeve. 

“Robert, I want to see that knitting- 
factory man,” insisted old Tommy. 

“Do you mean Vinton?” asked the 
judge. 

Carroll nodded his head. 

Carleton motioned an officer, and or- 
dered him to find a carriage. — - 

“We will go first to my home, Thom- 
as,” he said; “‘and I will see that Vin- 
ton comes at once.” 

“What shall we tell Connoly when 
he comes, judge?” asked the desk- 
sergeant respectfully. 

“Tell him to go home and to stay 
there,” responded the judge bruskly, 
for he had read old Tommy’s pathetic 
story in his appearance. 

Thomas Carroll lay asleep and under 


a doctor’s care when Vinton met the: 


judge in his library. Carleton held in 
his hand a useless contrivance of wires 
and metals. 

“This seems to be what Mr. Carroll 
wished to see you about,” volunteered 
the good Samaritan, after explanations 
had been made. 

“You mean the old pauper?” gasped 
Vinton, as he recognized the tyer. 

Judge Carleton smiled. 

“Yes; I mean the Honorable Thomas 
Carroll, who was yesterday the county 
charge. What do you know about this 
thing? It is certainly ber.t beyond all 


usefulness now.” 
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Vinton coughed. 

“I have been thinking it over,” he 
confessed, “and have come to the con- 
clusion that as it now stands, or, rather, 
as it stood yesterday when I saw it 
work, it is not worth a tinker’s dam 
for practical purposes.” 

The judge gave his visitor a search- 
ing glance, and Vinton understood. 
“You are not dealing with a poor in- 
ventor now,” the former remarked 
quietly. 

“Still, it would require the services 
of a skilled mechanic to perfect it,” 
Vinton insisted. 

“Yet there is about twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of idea there,” continued 
Carleton. “And you and I, with Brown 
and Wemple and possibly Franklyn, 
must take over a half-interest.” 

“T hardly understand a 
Vinton. 

“It’s simply a case of ‘do unto oth- 
ers,’ with an excellent chance of help- 
ing ourselves in the bargain,” said the 
judge. “Carroll is not going back to 
the poorhouse, if I have to finance this 
thing myself. But I won’t have to. 
You need it in your business, and 
should be willing to pay a reasonable 
price for it. Perhaps had the old man’s 
strength held out he would have ped- 
dled it at your door for a song—but I 
saw it first, you see.” 

For an hour the two talked, and Vin- 
ton soon knew the inner facts of old 
Tommy’s pitiable history—and that he 
was cornered. He shook hands with 
the judge at the door. 

“Tt’s a go,” he said. “I'll see Brown 
at once, and I can vouch for Frank- 
lyn.” 

Smiling, Judge Carleton sought the 
room where Thomas Carroll was just 
waking into a new life. 
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HE president of the Scotaze Ag- 
ricultural Fair and Gents’ Driv- 
ing Association had been carry- 

ing something on his mind throughout 
the meeting of the trustees of the so- 
ciety—the last meeting before the date 
advertised for the fair. And now, not 
without a bit of apprehensiveness, he 
let it. out. 

“T’ve invited the Honer’ble J. Perci- 
val Bickford to act as the starter and 
one of the judges of the races,” he an- 
nounced. 

Trustee Silas Wallace, superinten- 
dent of horses, had put on his hat. 
Now he took it off again. 

“What!” he almost squalled. 

“You see,” explained the president, 
with eager conciliatoriness, “we’ve only 
got to scratch his back just a little to 
have him P 

“Why, ‘Kittle-belly’ Bickford don’t 
know no more about hoss-trottin’ than 
a goose knows about the hard-shell 
Baptist doctrine,” raved Wallace, his 
little eyes popping like marbles. 

“T don’t like to hear a man that’s 
done so much for his native town 





called by any such names,” retorted the 
president, ready to show temper him- 
self, to hide his embarrassment. “He’s 
come back here and 
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Trustee Wallace now stood up and 
cracked his bony knuckles on the table, 
his weazened face puckered with angry 
ridges. 

“T don’t need to have a printed cata- 
logue of what Jabe Bickford has done 
for this town. And I don’t need to be 
told what he’s done it for. He’s come 
back from out West, where he stole 
more money than he knew what to do 
with, and ” 

“I protest!” cried President Thurlow 








Kitchen. “When you say that the 
Honer’ble J. Percival Bickford has 
stolen : 


“Well, promoted gold-mines, then! © 
It’s only more words to say the same 
thing. And he’s back here spendin’ his 
loose change for daily doses of. hair- 
oil fetched to him by the beggin’ old 
suckers of this place.” 

“IT may be a beggin’ old sucker,” 
flared -the president, “but I’ve had en- 
terprise enough and interest in this fair 
enough to get Mr. Bickford to prom- 
ise us a present of a new exhibition- 
hall, and it’s only right to extend some 
courtesy to him in return.” 

“Tt was all right to make him presi- 
dent of the lib’ry association when he 
built the lib’ry, make him a deacon when 
he give the organ for the meetin’- 
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house, give him a banquet and nineteen 
speeches tellin’ him he was the biggest 
man on earth when he put the stone 
watering-trough in—all that was all 
right for them that thought it was all 
right. But when you let ‘Kittle-belly’ 
Bickford ig 

“Don’t you call him that,” roared 
President Kitchen, thumping the table. 

“Duke, then! Dammit, crown him 

lord of all! But when you let him 
hang that pod of his out over the rail 
of that judges’ stand and bust up a 
hoss-trot programmy that I’ve been 
three months gettin’ entries for—and 
all jest so he can show off a white vest 
and a plug hat and a new gold stop- 
watch and have the band play ‘Hail to 
the Chief’-—I don’t stand for it—no, 
sir.” 
“The trouble is with you,” retorted 
the president with spirit, “you’ve ra- 
zoo-ed and _ hoss-jockeyed so long 
you’ve got the idea that all there is to 
a fair is a plug of chaw-tobacco, a bag 
of peanuts, and a posse of nose-whis- 
tlin’ old pelters skatin’ round a half- 
mile track.” 

“And you and ‘Kit’—you and Duke 
Jabe, leave you alone to run a fair— 
wouldn’t have northin’ but his new ex- 
hibition-hall, filled with croshayed tidies 
and hooked rugs.” 

“Well, I move,” broke in Trustee 
Dunham, “that we git som’ers. I’m 
personally in favor of pleasin’ Honer’- 
ble Bickford and takin’ the exhibition- 
hall.” 

“That’s right! That’s business!’ 
came decisive chorus from the other 
three trustees. ‘“Let’s take the hall.” 

Wallace doubled his gaunt form, 
propped himself on the table by his 
skinny arms, and stared from face to 
face in disgust unutterable. 

“Take it!” he sneered. “Why; you'll 
take anything! You're takin’ up the 
air in this room, like pumpin’ up a 
sulky tire, and ain’t lettin’ it out again. 
Good day! I’m goin’ out where I can 
get a full breath.” 

He whirled on them at the door. 

“But you hark to what I’m pre- 
dictin’ to you! If you don’t wish the 
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devil had ye before you’re done with 
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that old balloon with a plug hat on it 
in your judges’ stand, then I'll trot an 
exhibition half on my hands and knees 
against Star Pointer for a bag of oats. 
And I’m speakin’ for all the hossmen in. 
this county.” 

When this uncomfortable Jeremiah 
had departed, leaving in his wake a 
trailing of oaths and a bouquet of stable 
aroma, the trustees showed relief, even 
if enthusiasm was notably absent. 

“It’s going to raise the tone of the 
fair, having him in the stand—there 
ain’t no getting round that,” said the 
president. “The notion seemed to strike 
him mighty favorable. ‘It’s an idea!’ 
said he to me. ‘Yes, a real idea. I will 
have other prominent gentlemen to 
serve with me, and we will be an- 
nounced as paytrons of the races. That 
will sound well, I think.’ And he asked 
me what two men in town was best 
fixed financially, and, of course, I told 
him Cap’n Aaron Sproul, our first se- 
lectman, and Hiram Look. He said he 
hadn’t been in town long enough to get 
real well acquainted with either of them 
yet, but hoped they were gentlemen. I 
told him they were. I reckon that be- 
ing skipper of a ship and ownin’ a cir- 
cus stands as high as the gold-mine 
business.” 

“Well,” said one of the trustees, with 
some venom, “Jabe Bickford is doin’ a 
good deal for this town, one way and 
another, but he wants to remember that 
his gran’ther had to call on us for town 
aid, and that there wa’n’t nary ever an- 
other Bickford that lived in this town 
or went out of it, except Jabe, that 
could get trusted for a barrel of flour. 
Puttin’ on his airs out West is all right, 
but puttin’ ’em on here to home, among 
us that knows him and all his breed, is 
makin’ some of the old residents kind 
of sick. Si Wallace hadn’t ought to 
call him by that name he did, but Si is 
talkin’ the way a good many feel.” 

“If an angel from heaven should de- 
scend on this town with the gift of 
abidin’ grace,” said President Kitchen 
sarcastically, “a lot of folks here would 
get behind his back and make faces at 
him.” 

“Prob’ly would,” returned the trus- 

















tee imperturbably, “if said angel wore 
a plug hat and kid gloves from morn- 
in’ till night, said ‘Me good man’ to 
old codgers who knowed him when he 
had stone-bruises on his heels as big as 
pigeon’s aigs, and otherwise acted as 
though he was cream and every one 
else was buttermilk.” 

“Well, when some of the rest of you 
have done as much for this town as 
Honer’ble Bickford,” broke in the pres- 
ident testily, “you can have the right to 
criticize. As it is, I can’t see anything 
but jealousy in it. And I’ve heard 
enough of it. Now, to make this thing 
all pleasant and agreeable to the Hon- 
er’ble Bickford, we’ve got to have Cap’n 
Sproul and Hiram Look act as judges 
with him. ’Tis a vote. Now, who will 
see Cap’n Sproul and ¥ 

“Considerin’ what has happened to 
those who have in times past tried to 
notify Cap’n Sproul of honors tendered 
to him in this town, you'd better pick 
out some one who knows how to use the 
wireless telegraph,” suggested one of 
the trustees. 

“There won’t be any trouble in get- 
tin’ Hiram Look to act,” said the presi- 
dent. “He’s just enough of a circus 
feller to like to stand up before the 
crowd and show authority. Well, 
then’’—the president’s wits were sharp- 
ened by his anxiety over the proposed 
exhibition-hall—‘“‘let Mr. Look arrange 
it with Cap’n Sproul. They’re suckin’ 
cider through the same straw these 
days.” 

And this suggestion was so eminent- 
ly good that the meeting adjourned in 
excellent humor that made light of all 
the gloomy prognostications of Trustee 
Wallace. 

As though good fortune were in 
sooth ruling the affairs of the Scotaze 
A. F. & G. D. A., Hiram Look came 
driving past as the trustees came out of 
the tavern, their meeting-place. 

He stroked his long mustache and 
listened. At first his silk hat stuck up 
rigidly, but soon it began to nod grati- 
fied assent. 

“I don’t know much about horse- 
trottin’ rules,” he said, “but a man 





that’s been in the show business for 
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thirty years has got enough sportin’ 
blood in him for the job, I reckon. 
Bickford and Sproul, hey? Why, yes! 
I'll hunt up the cap, and take him over 
to Bickford’s, and we'll settle prelim- 
inaries, or whatever the horse-talk is 
for gettin’ together. I’d rather referee: 
a prize-fight, but you’re too dead up 
this way for real sport to take well. 
Nothing been said to Sproul? All 
right! I'll fix him.” 

Cap’n Sproul was in his garden, sur- 
veying the growing “sass” with much 
content of spirit. He cheerfully ac- 
cepted Hiram’s invitation to take a ride, 
and they jogged away toward “Bick- 
burn Towers,” as the Honorable J. Per- 
cival had named the remodeled farm- 
house of his ancestors. 

Hiram, whose gift was language, im- 
petuous in flow and convincing in ar- 
gument, whether as barker or friend, 
conveyed the message of the trustees to 
Cap’n Sproul. But the first selectman 
of Scotaze did not display enthusiasm. 
He scowled at the buggy dasher and 
was silent. 

“Men that have been out and about 
like you and I have been need some- 
thing once in a while to break the mo- 
notony of country life,” concluded Hi- 
ram, slashing his whip at the wayside 
elders. 

“You and me and him,” observed the 
cap’n, with sullen prod of his thumb in 
direction of the “gingerbready” tower 
of the Bickford place rising over the 
ridge, ‘marooned in that judges’ stand 
like penguins on a ledge—we’ll be li’ble 
to break the monotony. There ain’t no 
doubt about that.” 

“Why, there'll be northin’ to it!” 
blustered Hiram encouragingly. “I'll 
swear ’em into line, you holler ‘Go!’ 
and the Honer’ble Bickford will finger 
that new gold stop-watch of his and see 
how fast they do it. Northin’ to it, I 
say r 

“This is the blastedest town a man 
ever settled down in to spend his last 
days in peace and quietness,” growled 
the cap’n. “There’s a set of men here 
that seem to be perfickly happy so long 
as they’re rollin’ up a gob of trouble, 
sloppin’ a little sweet oil and molasses 
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on the outside and foolin’ some one 
into swallerin’ it. I tell ye, Look, I’ve 
lived here a little longer than you have, 
and when you see a man comin’ to offer 
you what they call an honor, kick him 
on general principles, and kick him 
hard.” 

“Doctors ought to be willin’ to take 
their own medicine,” retorted Hiram 
grimly. “Here you be, first selec’man 
and ig 

“They caught me when I wa’n’t 
lookin’—not bein’ used to the ways of 
land-piruts,” replied the cap’n gloomily. 
“T was tryin’ to warn you as one that’s 
been ahead and knows.” 

“Why, that’s jist what I like about 
this town,” blurted Hiram, undismayed. 
“When I came home to P’lermo a year 
ago or so, after all my wanderin’s, they 
wouldn’t elect me so much as _ hog- 
reeve—seemed to be down on me all 





‘round. But here—heard what they 
did last night?” There was pride in 
his tones. “They elected me foreman 


of the Scotaze Ancient and Honer’ble 
Firemen’s Association.” 

“And you let ’em hornswoggle you 
into takin’ it?” demanded the cap’n de- 
spondently. 

“Leather buckets, piazzy hat, speak- 
in’-trumpet, bed- wrench, and ‘pucker- 
in’-string bag are in my front hall this 
minit,” said Hiram cheerily, “and the 
wife is gittin’ the stuff together for the 


feed and blow-out next week. I’m go- 
in’ to do it up brown.” 
The cap’n opened his mouth, as 


though to enter upon fiery protest. But 
he shut it without a word. 

“It ain’t no use,” he reflected, his 
mind bitter with the memories of his 
own occupancy of that office. “It’s like 
the smallpox and the measles; you’ve 
got to have a run of ’em yourself be- 
fore you’re safe from ketchin’ ’em.” 

The Honorable J. Percival Bickford, 
rotund and suave with the mushiness of 
the near-gentleman, met them gracious- 
ly in the hall, having waited for the 
servant to announce them. 

Hiram did most of the talking, puff- 
ing at one of the host’s long cigars. 
Cap’n Sproul sat on the edge of a 
spider-legged chair, great unhappiness 
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on his countenance. Mr. Bickford was 
both charmed and delighted, so he said, 
by their acceptance, and made it known 
that he had suggested them, in his anx- 
iety to have only gentlemen of Te 
associated with him. 

“As the landed proprietors of the 
town, as you might say,” he observed, 
“it becomes us as due our position to 
remove ourselves a little from the herd. 
In the judges’ stand we can, as you 
might say, be patrons of the sports of 
the day, without loss of dignity. I be- 
lieve—and this is also my suggestion— 
that the trustees are to provide an open 
barouche, and we will be escorted from 
the gate to the stand by a band of mu- 
sic. That will be nice. And when it is 
over we will award the prizes, as I be- 
lieve they call it 

“Announce winners of heats and di- 
vision of purses,” corrected Hiram, out 
of his greater knowledge of sporting 
affairs. “I'll do that through a mega- 
phone. When I barked in front of my 
show you could hear me a mile.” 

“It will all be very nice,” said Mr. 
Bickford, daintily flecking cigar ash 
from his glorious white waistcoat. “Er 
—by the way—lI see that you custom- 
arily wear a silk hat, Mr. Look.” 

“It needs a plug hat, a lemon, and a 
hunk of glass to run a circus,” said the 
ex-showman. 

“Yes, men may say what they like, 
Mr. Look, the people expect certain 
things in the way of garb from those 
whom they honor with position. Er— 
do you wear a silk hat officially, Cap- 
tain Sproul, as selectman?” 

“Not by a—never had one of the 
things on!” replied the cap’n, moder- 
ating his first indignant outburst. 

“I’m going to do you a bit of neigh- 
borly kindness,” said Mr. Bickford 
blandly. “James,” he called to the 
servant, “bring the brown bandbox in 
the hall closet. It’s one of my hats,” 
he explained. “I have several. You 
may wear it in the stand, with my com- 
pliments, Captain Sproul. Then we'll 
be three of a kind, eh? Ha! ha!” 

The cap’n licked his lips as though 
fever burned there, and worked his 
Adam’s apple vigorously. Probably if 
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he had been in the ac- 
customed freedom of 
outdoors he would have 
sworn soulfully and 
smashed the bandbox 
overt the Honorable J. 
Percival’s bald head. 
Now, in the stilted con- 
fines of that ornate par- 
lor, he nursed the band- 
box on his knees, as part 
of the rest of the spider- 
legged and frail sur- 
roundings. When they 
retired to their team he 
carried the bandbox held 
gingerly out in front of 
him, tiptoeing across the 
polished floor. 

“What? Me wear 
that bird-cage?” he 
roared, when they were 
out of hearing. “Not 
by the great jeehooki- 
bus!” 

“Yes, you will,” re- 
turned Hiram, with the 
calm insistence of a 
friend. “You ain’t try- 
in’ to make out that 
what I do ain’t all right 
and proper, be you?” 

Cap’n Sproul checked 
an apparent impulse to 
toss the bandbox into the 
roadside bushes, and 
after a moment tucked 
the thing under the seat 
to have it out of the way 
of his tempted hands. 
Then he wrenched off a huge chew of 
tobacco whose rumination might check 
his impulse toward tempestuous lan- 
guage. 

He tried the hat on that night in the 
presence of his admiring wife, gritting 
curses under his breath, his skin prick- 
ling with resentment. He swore then 
that he would never wear it. But on 
the day of the race he carried it in its 
box to the selectman’s office, at which 
common meeting-place the three judges 
were to be taken up by the official ba- 
rouche of the Scotaze Fair Associa- 
tion. 
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{ 
He tried the hat on that night in the presence of his admiring wife. 


Under the commanding eye of Hi- 
ram Look he put on the head-gear 
when the barouche was announced at 
the door, and went forth into the glare 
of publicity with a furtive sense of 
shame that flushed his cheek. 

By splitting the top of his hack, Ferd 
Parrott, landlord of Scotaze tavern, 
had produced a vehicle that somewhat 
resembled half a watermelon. Ferd 
drove, adorned also with a plug hat 
from the stock of the Honorable Per- 
cival. 

Just inside the gate of the fair- 
grounds waited the Scotaze Silver Cor- 
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net Band. It struck up “Hail to the 
Chief,” to the violent alarm of the 
hack-horses. 

“We're goin’ to get run away with 
surer’s you’re above hatches!” bellowed 
Cap’n Sproul, standing up and making 
ready to leap over the edge of the wa- 
termelon. But Hiram Look restrained 
him, and the band, its trombones split- 
ting the atmosphere, led away with a 
merry march. When they had circled 
the track, from the three-quarters pole 
to the stand, and the crowd broke into 
plaudits, Cap’n Sproul felt a bit nfore 
comfortable, and dared to straighten 
his neck and lift his head-gear farther 
into the sunshine. 

He even forgot the hateful presence 
of his seat-mate, a huge dog that Mr. 
Bickford had invited into the fourth 
place in the carriage. 

“A very valuable animal, gentlemen,” 
he said. “Intelligent as a man, and my 
constant companion. To-day is the day 
of two of man’s best friends—the horse 
and the dog—and Hector will be in his 
element.” 

But Hector, wagging and slavering 
amiably about in the narrow confines 
of the little stand to which they climbed, 
snapped the cap’n’s leash of self-con- 
trol ere five minutes passed. 

“Say, Mr. Bickford,” he growled, af- 
ter one or two efforts to crowd past the 
ubiquitous canine and get to the rail, 
“either me or your dog is in the way 
here.” 

“Charge, Hector!” commanded Mr. 

Bickford, taking one eye from the 
cheering multitude. The dog “clumped” 
down reluctantly. 
*“We might just as well get to an 
understandin’,” said the cap’n, not yet 
placated. “I ain’t used to a dog un- 
derfoot, I don’t like a dog, and I won’t 
associate with a dog. Next thing I 
know I'll be makin’ a misstep onto him, 
and he’ll have a hunk out of me.” 

“Why, my dear captain,” oozed Hec- 
tor’s proprietor, “that dog.is as intel- 
ligent as a man, as mild as a kitten, and 
a very i 

“Don’t care if he’s writ a dictionary 
and nussed infants,” cried the cap’n, 


-come under. the wire. 
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slatting out his arm defiantly, “it’s him 
or me, here; take your choice!” 

“T—I think your dog would be all 
right if you let him stay down-stairs 
under the stand,’ ventured President 
Kitchen diplomatically. 

“He’s a valuable animal,’’ demurred 
Mr. Bickford, “and He caught 
the flaming eye of the cap’n, and added: 
“But if you’ll have a man sit with him 
he may go. 

“Now we'll settle down for a real 
nice afternoon,” he went on concilia- 
tingly. ‘“Let’s see: This here is the 
cord that I pull to signal the horses to 
start, is it?” 

“No, no!” expostulated President 
Kitchen, “you pull that bell-cord to call 
them back if the field isn’t bunched all 
right at the wire when they score down 
for the word. If all the horses are in 
position and are all leveled, you shout 
‘Go!’ and start your watch.” 

“Precisely,” said Mr. Bickford. 

“It’s the custom,” went on the presi- 
dent, solicitous for the success of his 
strange assortment of judges, yet with 
heart almost failing him, “for each 
judge to have certain horses that he 
watches during the mile for breaks or 
fouls. Then he places them as they 
That is so one 
man won't have too much on his mind.” 

“Very, very nice!” murmured the 
Honorable J. Percival. “We are here 
to enjoy the beautiful day and the mu- 
sic and the happy throngs, and we 
don’t want to be too much taken up 
with our duties.” He pushed himself 
well out into view over the rail, held 
his new gold watch in one gloved hand, 
and tapped time to the band with the 
other. 

A narrow flight of rickety, dusty 
stairs conducted one from the dim, low- 
er region of the little stand through an 
opening in the floor of the judge’s 
aerie. There was a drop-door over the 
opening, held up by a hasp. 

Now came a thumping of resolute 
feet on the stairs; a head projected just 
above the edge of the opening, and 
stopped there. 

“President, trustees, 
hailed a squeaky voice. 


and judges!” 
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Cap’n Sproul recognized the speaker 
with an uncontrollable snort of dis- 
gust. 

It was Marengo Todd, most obnox- 
ious of all that hateful crowd of the 
cap’n’s “wife’s relations” —the man who 
had misused the cap’n’s honeymoon 
guilelessness in order to borrow money 
and sell him spavined horses. 

Marengo surveyed them gloomily 
from under a driving-cap vizor huge as 
a syigar-scoop. He flourished at them 
a grimy sheet of paper. 

“Mister president, trustees, and 
judges, I’ve got here a dockyment 
signed by seventeen * 

President Kitchen knew that Ma- 
rengo Todd had been running his bow- 
legs off all the forenoon securing sig- 
natures to a petition of protest that had 
been inspired by Trustee Silas Wallace. 
The president pushed away the hand 
that brafidished the paper. 

“What do you take this for—an af- 
ternoon readin’-circle?” he demanded. 
“If you’re goin’ to start in this thirty- 
four class you want to get your hoss 
harnessed. We're here. to trot hosses, 


not to peruse dockyments.” 

“This ’ere ain’t no pome on spring, 
yelled Marengo, banging the dust out 
of the floor with his whip-butt and 
courageously coming up one step on 


” 


the stairs. “It’s a protest signed by 
seventeen drivers and says if you start 
these events with them three old sofy 
pillers, there, stuffed into plug hats for 
judges we'll take this thing clear up to 
the nayshunal ’sociation and show up 
this fair management. ‘There, chaw on 
that!” 

“Why, bless my soul!” chirruped the 
Honorable Bickford, ‘this man seems 
very much excited. You'll have to run 
away, me good man! We’re very busy 
up here, and have no time to subscribe 
to any papers.” 

Mr. Bickford evidently believed that 
this was one of the daily “touches” to 
which he had become accustomed. 

“Don’t-ye talk to me like I was one 
of your salaried spittoon-cleaners,” 
squealed Marengo, emboldened by the 
hoarse and encouraging whispers of 
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Trustee Wallace in the dim depths be- 
low. The name that much repetition by 
Wallace had made familiar slipped out 
before he had time for second thought. 
“I knowed ye, Kittle-belly Bickford, 
when ye wore patches on your pants 
bigger'’n dinner-plates and 

President Kitchen let loose the hasp 
that held up the drop-door and pegged 
Marengo out of sight as one would 
drive a shingle-nail with a sledge. Then 
Mr. Kitchen stood on the door and 
grinned apologetically at a furious Mr. 
Bickford. 

“Order the marshal to call the hosses 
for the thirty-four trot, honer’ble,” he 
directed, anxious to give the starter 
something to do to take his mind off 
present matters. 

Mr. Bickford obeyed, finding this ex- 
ercise of authority partial sop to his 
wounded feelings. 

Cap’n Sproul pendulumed dispirited- 
ly to and fro in the little enclosure, 
gloomily and obstinately waiting for 
the disaster that his seaman’s sense of 
impending trouble scented. Hiram 
Look was frankly and joyously enjoy- 
ing a scene that revived his old circus 
memories. 

Eleven starters finally appeared, 
mostly green horses. The drivers were 
sullen and resentful. Marengo Todd 
was up behind a Gothic ruin that he 
called “Maria M.” When he jogged 
past the judges’ stand to get position, 
elbows on his knees and shoulders 
hunched up, the glare that he leveled 
on Bickford from under his scoop was 
absolutely demoniac. The mutter of 
his denunciation could be heard above 
the yells of the fakers and the squawk 
of penny whistles. 

Occasionally he scruffed his forearm 
over his head as though fondling some- 
thing that hurt him. 

To start those eleven rank brutes on 
that cow-lane of a track would have 
tested the resources and language of a 
professional. When they swung at the 
foot of the stretch and came scoring for 
the first time it was a mix-up that ex- 
cited the vociferous derision of the 
crowd. Nearly every horse was off his 
stride, the drivers ‘sawing at the bits. 
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The unspeakable 1iot swept past in dust-clouds. 
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Marengo Todd had drawn the pole, but 
by delaying, in order to blast the Hon- 
orable J. Percival with his glances, he 
was not down to turn with the others, 
and now came pelting a dozen lengths 
behind, howling like a Modoc. 

Some railbird satirist near the wire 
bawled “Go!” as the unspeakable riot 
swept past in dust-clouds. The Hon- 
orable Bickford had early possessed 
himself of the bell-cord as his inalien- 
able privilege. He did not ring the 
bell to call the field back. He merely 
leaned far out, clutching the cord, en- 
deavoring to get his eye on the man 
who had shouted “Go!” He declaimed 
above the uproar that the man who 
would do such a thing as that was no 
gentleman, and declared that he should 
certainly have a constable arrest the 
next man who interfered with his du- 
ties. 

In the meantime President Kitchen 
was frantically calling to him to ring 
the gong. The horses kept going, for 
a driver takes no chances of losing a 
heat by coming back to ask questions. 
It was different in the case of Marengo 
Todd, driver of the pole-horse, and en- 
titled to “protection.” He _ pulled 
“Naria M.” to a snorting halt under 
the wire and poured forth the vials of 
his artistic profanity in a way that 
piqued Cap’n Sproul’s professional in- 
terest, he having heard more or less 
eminent efforts in his days of sea- 
faring. 

Lashed in this manner, the Honora- 
ble J. Percival Bickford began retort 
of a nature that reminded his fellow 
townsmen that he was “Jabe” Bick- 
ford, of Scotaze, before he was donor 
of public benefits and libraries. 

The grimness of Cap’n Sproul’s face 
relaxed a little. He forgot even the 
incubus of the plug hat. He nudged 
Hiram. 

“T didn’t know he had it in him,” he 
whispered. “I was afraid he was' jest a 
dude and northin’ else.” 

In this instance, the dog Hector 
seemed to know his master’s voice, and 
realize that something untoward was 
occurring. He came bounding out 
from under the stand and frisked back- 
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ward toward the center of the track in 
order to get a square look at his lord. 
In this blind progress he bumped 
against the nervous legs of “Maria M.” 
She promptly expressed her opinion of 
the Bickford family and its attachés by 
rattling the ribs of Hector with a swift 
poke of her hoof. 

The dog barked one astonished yap 
of indignation and came back with a 
snap that started the crimson on “Ma- 
ria’s” fetlock. She kicked him between 
the eyes this time—a blow that floored 
him. The next instant “Maria M.” was 
away, Todd vainly struggling with the 
reins and trailing the last of his re- 
marks over his shoulder. The dog was 
no quitter. He appeared to have the 
noble blood of which his master had 
boasted. After a dizzy stagger, he shot 
away after his assailant—a cloud of 
dust with a core of dog. 

The other drivers, their chins appre- 
hensively over their shoulders, took to 
the inner oval of the course or to the 
side lines. Todd, “Maria M.,” and 
Hector were by general impulse con- 
stituted the whole show. 

When the mare came under the wire 
the first time, two swipes attempted to 
stop her by the usual method of sud- 
denly stretching a blanket before her. 
She spread her legs and squatted. Todd 
shot forward. The mare had a long, 
stiff neck. Her driver went astraddle 
of it and stuck there like a clothes-pin” 
ona line. Hector, in his cloud of dust, 
dove under the sulky and once more 
snapped the mare’s leg, this time with 
a vigor that brought a squeal of fright 
and pain out of her. She went over the 
blanket and away again. The dog, hav- 
ing received another kick, and evident- 
ly realizing that he was still “it” in this 
grotesque game of tag, kept up the 
chase. 

No one who was at Scotaze fair that 
day ever remembered just how many 
times the antagonists circled the track. 
But when the mare at last began.to la- 
bor under the weight of her rider, a 
half-dozen men rushed out and an- 
chored her. The dog growled, dodged 
the men’s kicking feet, and went back 
under the stand. 
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“What is this, jedges, a dog-fight or 
a hoss-trot?” raved Todd, staggering in 
front of the stand and quivering his 
thin arms above his head. ‘Whose is 
that dog? I’ve got a right to kill him, 
and I’m going to. Show yourself over 
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“I want you to understand,” bel- 
lowed the Honorable Bickford, using 
the megaphone, “you are talking about 
my dog—a dog that is worth more dol- 
lars than that old knock-kneed plug of 
yours has got hairs in her mane. Put 








He out with his big knife and cut off the Honorable Bickford’s coat-tails. 


that rail, you old sausage, with a plug 
hat on it, and tell me what you mean 
by a send-off like that! That’s what 
comes of havin’ a starter that never 
saw a hoss-trot in his life. What did 
I tell ye, trustees? It’s happened. I'll 
kill that dog.” 





your hand on that dog, and you'll go 
to State prison.” 

“Then I'll bet a thousand dollars to 
a doughnut ye set that dog on me,” 
howled Marengo. “I heard ye siss 
him!” 

The Honorable J. Percival seemed to 











be getting more into the spirit of the 
occasion. 

“You’re a_cross-eyed, wart-nosed 
liar!” he retorted, with great alacrity. 

“T’ll stump ye down here,” screamed 
Todd. “I can lick you and your dog, 
both together.” 

“If I was in your place,” said 
“Judge” Hiram Look, his interest in 
horse-trotting paling beside this more 
familiar phase of sport, “I’d go down 
and cuff his old chops. You'll have the 
crowd with you if you do.” 

But Mr. Bickford, though trembling 
with rage, could not bring himself to 
correlate fisticuffs and dignity. 

“He is a miserable, cheap horse- 
jockey, and I shall treat him with the 
contempt he deserves,” he blustered. 
“Tf it hadn’t been for my dog his old 
boneyard could never have gone twice 
around the track, anyway.” 

The crowds on the grand stand were 
bellowing: “Trot hosses! Shut up! 
Trot hosses!” 

“EEr—what other races have we?” in- 
quired the Honorable J. Percival, as 
blandly as his violated feelings would 
allow. 

“We haven't had any yet,” cried a 
new voice in the stand—the wrathful 
voice of Trustee Silas Wallace, of the 
horse department. After quite a strug- 
gle he had managed to tip President 
Kitchen off the trap-door and had as- 
cended. “We never will have any, 
either,” he shouted, shaking his finger 
under the president’s nose. ‘What did 
I tell you would happen? We'll be re- 
ported to the National Association.” 

The crowd across the way roared and 
barked like beasts of prey, and the in- 
sistent and shrill staccato of Marengo 
Todd sounded over all. 

Cap’n Sproul deliberately and with 
much decision took off his silk hat and 
held it toward the Honorable Bick- 
ford. 

“T resign!” he said. “I was shang- 
haied into this thing against my good 
judgment, and it’s come out just as I 
expected it would. It ain’t no place 
for me, and I resign!” 

“It isn’t any place for gentlemen,” 
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agreed Mr. Bickford, ignoring the prof- 
fered hat. “We seem to be thrown in 
among some very vulgar people,” he 
went on, his ear out for Marengo’s 
taunts, his eyes boring Trustee Wal- 
lace. “It is not at all as I expected it 
would be. You cannot expect us to be 
patrons of the races under these cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Kitchen. You will 
please call our barouche. We leave in 
great displeasure.” 

“T don’t give a red how you leave, so 
long as you leave before you’ve busted 
up this fair—trot programmy and all,” 
retorted Mr. Wallace, bridling. “I’ve 
got three men waitin’ ready to come 
into this stand. They don’t wear plug 
hats, but they know the diff’runce be- 
tween a dog-fight and a hoss-trot.” 

“Take this! I don’t want it no 
more,” insisted the cap’n, stung by this 
repeated reference to plug hats. He 
poked the head-gear at Mr. Bickford. 
But that gentleman brushed past him, 
stumped down the stairs, and strode 
into the stretch before the stand, loudly 
calling for the carriage. 

Marengo Todd, accepting his sudden 
and defiant appearance as gage of bat- 
tle, precipitately withdrew, leaping the 
fence and disappearing under the grand 
stand. 

It was five minutes or more ere the 
barouche appeared, Mr. Parrott re- 
quiring to be coaxed by President 
Kitchen to haul the three disgraced dig- 
nitaries away. He seemed to sniff a 
mob sentiment that might damage his 
vehicle. 

Mr. Bickford’s two associates fol- 
lowed him from the stand, the cap’n 
abashed and carrying the tall hat be- 
hind his back, Hiram Look muttering 
disgusted profanity under his long mus- ~ 
tache. 

“IT want to say, gentlemen,” cried 
Mr. Bickford, utilizing the interval of 
waiting to address the throng about 
him, “that you have no right to blame 
my dog. He is a valuable animal and 
a great family pet, and he only did what 
it is his nature to do.” 

Marengo Todd was edging back into 
the crowd, his coat off and something 
wrapped in the garment. 
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“Blame no creature for that which 
it is his nature to do,” said Mr. Bick- 
ford. “He was attacked first, and he 
used the weapons nature provided.” 

“Fam’ly pets, then, has a right to do 
as it is their nature for to do?” squealed 
Todd, working nearer. 

Mr. Bickford scornfully turned his 
back on this vulgar railer. The car- 
riage was at hand. 

“How about pets known as medder 
hummin’-birds ?”” demanded Todd. 

The cap’n was the first in. Hiram 
came next, kicking out at the amiable 
Hector, who would have preceded him. 
When the Honorable J. Percival 
stepped in, some one slammed the car- 
riage-door so quickly on his heels that 
his long-tailed coat was caught in the 
crack. 

Todd forced his way close to the 


_ carriage as it was about to start. His 


weak nature was in a state of anger 
bordering on the maniacal. 

“Here’s some more family pets for 
you that ain’t any dangerouser than 
them you’re cultivatin’.. Take ’em 
home and study ’em,” he screamed. He 
climbed on the wheel and shook out of 
the folds of his coat a hornets’ nest 
that he had discovered during his tem- 
porary exile under the grand stand. 
It dropped into Mr. Bickford’s lap, and 
with a swat of his coat Todd crushed 


She saw him set the hat on the head of a scarecrow. 


it where it lay. It was a coward’s re- 
venge, but it was an effective one. 

Mr. Bickford leaped, either in pain 
or in order to pursue the fleeing Ma- 
rengo, and fell over the side of the car- 
riage. His coat-tail held fast in the 
door, and suspended him, his toes and 
fingers just touching the ground. 
When he leaped he threw the nest as 
far as he could, and it fell under the 
horses. Hiram endeavored to open the 
hack-door as the animals leaped—but 
who ever yet opened a hack-door in a 
hurry? 

Cap’n Aaron Sproul’s first impulse 
was the impulse of the sailor who be- 
holds dangerous top-hammer dragging 
at a craft’s side in a squall. He out 
with his big knife and cut off the Hon- 
orable Bickford’s coat-tails with one 
mighty slash, and that gentleman rolled 
in the dust over the hornet’s nest, just 
outside the wheels, as the carriage 
roared away down the stretch. 

Landlord Parrott was obliged to 
make one citcuit of the track before he 
could control his steeds, but the tri- 
umphal rush down the length of the 
yelling grand stand was an ovation that 
Cap’n Sproul did not relish. He con- 
cealed the hateful plug hat between his 
knees, and scowled straight ahead. 

Parrott did not go back after the 
Honorable Bickford. 














The loyal and apologetic Kitchen as- 
sisted him to rise, brushed off his 
clothes—what were left of them—and 
carried him to “Bickburn Towers” in 
his buggy, with Hector wagging so- 
ciably in the dust behind. 

Mr. Bickford fingered the ragged 
edge of his severed coat-tails, and kept 
his thoughts to himself during his ride. 
When the old lady Sampson called at 
the Towers next day with a subscrip- 
tion paper to buy a carpet for the Bap- 
tist vestry, James informed her that 
Mr. Bickford had gone out West to 
look after his business interests. 

When Hiram Look set Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul down at his door that after- 
noon, he emphasized the embarrassed 
silence that had continued during the 
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ride by driving away without a word. 
Equaliy as saturnine, Cap’n Sproul 
walked through his dooryard, the bat- 
tered plug hat in his hand, paying no 
heed to the somewhat agitated ques- 
tions of his wife. She watched his 
march into the corn-field with concern. 

She saw him set the hat on the head 
of a scarecrow whose construction had 
occupied his spare hours, and in which 
he felt some little pride. But after sur- 
veying the result a moment he seemed 
to feel that he had insulted a helpless 
object. For he took it off, spat into 
it, and kicked it into shapeless pulp. 
Then he came back to the house, and 
grimly asked his wife if she had any- 
thing handy to take the poison out of 
hornet-stings. 


The Ship of Dreams 


|X its profoundest rest, 
There is a ship comes sailing down 
Upon the River’s breast. 


Wide-winged as that enchanted swan, 
She saileth through the night, 

And purple grows the gloom upon 
The magic of her flight. 


The barque she bears no mortal name, 
No crew of mortal mold, 

Ulysses’ ship of song and flame, 
Of cedar wood and gold! 


She is the ship that Turner knew 
On the enchanted seas. 

She floats far isles of music through, 
And isles of memories. 


And she is mystically fraught 
With dreams remembered long, 
That drift on all the tides of thought 


And all the seas of song. 


She hath Ulysses by her helm, 
As in the olden time; 

This ship of a diviner realm, 
And of a fairer clime. 





May KENDALL. 











“Now Will You Be Good ?”’ 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


E good, dear child, and let who will be clever.” 
There’s more in this than meets the eye. It is easy 
to laugh at goodness and to admire cleverness, but 
there are a thousand people who can be good to one who 
can be clever, and after all’s said and done good people 
make a deeper, more permanent impression on their time 
than that made by the clever ones. 

When I first began my brilliant and useful career, I 
thought I'd be clever, and I gave my whole gime to writing 
things that were devilishly ingenious. Who of you who 
read these lines remembers one of them? Why, I’ve for- 
gotten them myself. 

Then I said to myself: “If you really want people to think 
well of you, be good.” 

I instantly became good, and to-day there’s not a State in 
the Union where my name may not be read (in SMiITH’s 
MAGAZINE). 

Your clever man is apt to forget that he has a heart. 
It is so easy to go to a concert or to a picture-gallery and 
listen and look, and then come away and write cleverly 
cynical things about the music and pictures, getting the 
laugh at the expense of the earnest endeavor of some 
musician or painter. Adverse criticism is easily made by 
a person who may have no real critical ability at all. 

But if you ever go so far as to “wear your heart upon 
your sleeve for daws to peck at,” keeping it so very much 
in evidence is good for it and you, and you will look for 
the good qualities in the music or the picture, remembering 
that the men who painted and composed are also human 
and in need of just as much help as you have had. 

Don’t tell me that you haven’t had help, for I won’t 
believe it. The man who hasn’t had help of some kind in 
his little trip through this fascinating world of ours is a 
monster, and monsters are scarce when you come. to think 
of it. 

Being good is not the “goody-goody” thing it was thought 
to be a generation ago. We've got away from cant to a 
certain extent and now we can. 





There are bully good men in these broad days of ours 
who smoke and who—there, I was going to say “who 
drink,” but our English language is such a sensitive thing, 
and by constant use comes to mean so much more than is on 
the surface of the words, that when we say a man drinks 
we almost mean that he drinks to excess, and I suppose that 
to drink to excess is not an evidence of goodness. A man 
who drinks more than is good for him has got to prove his 
goodness in other ways. Just like a man who eats to 
excess. 

What? 

A man who drinks to excess becomes, in time, a drunkard, 
and a drunkard is apt to be a foolishly mellow fellow, not 
accountable for his actions either good or bad. 

A man who eats too much becomes, in time, a dyspeptic, 
a man who is apt to be anything but mellow—yellow would 
be nearer the word I want—and dyspeptic actions are not 
the synonym of charitable actions. So avoid becoming 
either drunkards or dyspeptics. If I had to make a long 
journey with a man and he-had to be either a drunkard or a 
dyspeptic, I believe—but no, I don’t want the W. C. T. U. 
hounding me, so I'll not say what I intended. 

The good man is apt to look on the bright side of things. 
Of course, there are holy pessimists, I’ll not deny that, but 
when we all get to heaven—and I hope that all of us will 
—the holy pessimists will go about saying: “Heaven isn’t 
the place it used to be years ago. The singing has more 
volume, perhaps, but it’s not as delicate, and the pavements 
don’t seem to shine as they should.” 

It’s easy to imagine the line of talk the pessimist would 
indulge in. , 

But the man who has hope for the best is apt to be a good 
man in that he helps the best things along. He lends a 
hand to the struggler, while the merely clever man says a 
brilliant thing that brings a laugh and perhaps spoils the 
sale of a picture. 

The world is getting better and better all the while. 
Some of the holy pessimists mourn because church atten- 
dance is falling off. Church attendance depends a good deal 
on the man behind the pulpit, by the way, but I am ina 
position to know that the men who take an interest in 
church affairs and who belong to church clubs are a 
hearty, athletic sort of the muscular Christian type, and 
I believe that if it came to a tug of war between the 
Christians in the United States to-day and the Christians of 





a generation ago, our boys would draw the other fellows 
over the line inside of ten seconds. There are more men 
Christians than ever before. And some of ’em are Unita- 
rians, too. Think of that! 

Religion isn’t as sectarian as it used to be, glory be to 
God! but it’s beginning to leak out into the week-days, and 
that’s a good thing. 

Of old, people considered Sunday a sort of tank in which 
to keep their religion, and if it sprung a leak and a man 
was religious on Monday they suspected him at once of 
tampering with the tank, called in a plumber, and waited 
dolefully for the next Sunday. 2 

But the new religionists have found out that there were 
a good many things said by an inspired man nineteen 
hundred years ago that are worth thinking about during 
business hours, things that may actually bring about a 
balance on the credit side of the business ledger. 

Good-heartedness is the best policy, and good-heartedness 
is pretty near loving one’s neighbor. Honesty will take 
care of itself if you love your neighbor. You and he can 
help each other up the heights. You may neither of you get 
as high as you would have if you had used his head as a 
stepping-stone, but you'll both be happier, and you may 
become very good friends. 

A man whose little business has been wrecked by a busi- 
ness rival doesn’t fall in love with that rival’s goodness of 
heart. 

Rockefeller and Harriman may be very saintly men for 
all I know personally to the contrary, but I am almost sure 
if I asked whether they were as dear to the people’s hearts 
as Lincoln or Roosevelt, I should not hear a tumultuous 
shout: “Yes, they are, bless their kind old hearts!” 

But both of them are diabolically clever, and neither 
Lincoln nor Roosevelt could lay claim to that epithet. 

“Be good, dear child, and let who will be clever.” 

As I said at the beginning of my talk, there’s more in 
this than meets the eye. 














ILLUSTRATIONS BY WARREN B. 


6c UTRAGEOUS!” exclaimed my 
O grandmother. “Perfectly out- 
rageous! The idea of Will- 
iam’s sending Virginia to a Northern 
school, when there are plenty of ele- 
gant Southern schools where a girl may 
learn all that is necessary and meet 
gentlemen’s daughters! The i-dea!” 

“But, grandma,” I hastened to in- 
terrupt, “it’s not a school I’m going to 
—I’m through with school—it’s a col- 
lege. And we haven't any colleges for 
girls in the South.” 

“The more praise we _ haven't,” 
snapped the old lady. “What business 
has a girl to go poking her head into 
trigonometry, chemistry, and Sanskrit, 
and forgetting how to be pretty and 
neat and agreeable to people? Girls 
were meant to make home cheerful and 
bright, and not to Well, you'll go 
up there among those Yankee tomboys 
and come back looking just like that 
Robbins girl—short hair, hob-nailed 
boots, sweater and golf-skirt, slang 
and bad manners, and a voice like a 
buzz-saw.” 

“Mercy!” I begged. “Don’t com- 
pare me. to Helena Robbins. She is 
a freak, though she didn’t get it all at 
college. She has banged about over 
the world a good deal.” 

“Yes, and that is what you intend to 
do, isn’t it, go ‘banging about’ the 
world, as you say, asserting your ‘in- 
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dependence’? How is a girl going to 
learn to be a lady, I’d like to know, 
if she goes ‘banging about’ among 
strangers without her mother? A 
woman was intended for the home, Vir- 
ginia, and when she ‘asserts her inde- 
pendence’ by traipsing about by her- 
self, she meets nothing but insult and 
disrespect. You see if I’m not right!” 

My grandmother was very hard upon 
me and my ambition, I thought; and I 
told her- so. Nevertheless, her words 
rankled in my memory most uncom- 
fortably for several days, and for a 
while I seriously considered giving up 
my dream of college and staying at 
home to take my share of strawberry- 
festivals and village suitors. It was 
the Robbins girl who changed my mind. 

I met her one day in the park as she 
came swinging down the path, her 
head in the air like a young, freshly 
groomed colt, her jaunty short skirt 
and boyish box-coat giving her that 
clean-cut, meant-for-business aspect 
which the old-fashioned people of the 
village resented as an insult to the time- 
honored custom that had declared ruf- 
fles for women and pockets for men. 
Helena had pockets—four of them— 
and they had been the envy of my soul 
ever since I had known Helena.. She 
had, too, a contagious air of power, of 
wholesomeness, of superiority to petty 
things, which drew me like a magnet— 
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and which would have drawn most girls 
of sixteen, I think—to an absolute trust 
in her leadership. 

“Hello, Virgie!” she cried, slapping 
me on the shoulder, as one boy would 
have done another. “Hear you are go- 
ing to college. Good work! Keep it 
up! Have you decided what you are 
going to do with it all when you get 
through ?” 

“Why, no,” I stammered, taken by 
surprise; “that is, yes, I] had—but I’ve 
about given it up. Grandma thinks it 
is unladylike for a girl to go out into 
the world to work. Besides, she says 
men have no respect for her when she 
does. And in the North, she says, 
women who work are subjected to in- 
sults even more than in the South.” 

“Tommyrot!” exclaimed Helena, in 
her expressive and uncompromising 
slang. “Forgive me, Virgie, but the 
reverend ancestor doesn’t know what 
she is talking about. Don’t let the dis- 
courtesy of man bother you for a min- 
ute. It’s been my experience that if a 
woman is a lady, if she keeps her wits 
about her and plenty of money in her 


pocket, that she is safe and respected 
and well treated wherever she goes. Of 


course, there are cads and muckers 
everywhere. I’ve found them in all 
parts of the world—and nowhere more 
numerous per capita than in the small 
country towns of the West and the 
South; but there are enough nice peo- 
ple everywhere to cover up the bullies 
seven times over, and you only have to 
look for them to find them. 

“There is one piece of advice that I 
would give you, however, if you are 
going North, and it is this: If you ex- 
pect to be happy, get rid of that chip- 
on-the-shoulder attitude that so many 
Southerners have. Meet people not 
half-way, but three-quarters — and 
sometimes five-sixths. Take for granted 
that they like you, and that their mo- 
tives are good. If they are stiff, put 
it down to timidity; if they are rude, 
put it down to absent-mindedness. That 
is a very good rule to follow.” 

“In other words, think well of your- 
self at any cost,” I laughed. “Yes, 
there is much truth in what you say, 
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Helena, but isn’t this method of yours 
—this learning not to feel things—the 
very hardening process which grand- 
mother says destroys the grace and 
sweetness of woman?” 

It was Helena’s turn to laugh at me. 
“When a woman cad at a card-table 
makes insulting insinuations about your 
bad playing and you smile back at her 
over the olives—is that a hardening 
process? It is supposed to be social 
poise. But, anyhow, that isn’t what I 
meant so much as don’t look for trouble 
and you won't find any.” : 

I thought, with a smile, of Helena’s 
advice to meet strangers more than 
half-way ten days later, when, as I sat 
in my Pullman section, poring over a 
pile of specimen Bryn Mawr College 
examination papers, a fine-looking man 
of about forty leaned over and asked 
me if he hadn’t met me before. I looked 
up quite startled, and for a moment 
did not speak. 

“You are a Bryn Mawr professor, 
are you not?” he continued. “I think 
I had the pleasure of meeting you 
at de 

“No,” said I very positively, not 
waiting for him to finish, “no, I am 
quite sure you have made a mistake.” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon,” he said, 
his manner instantly apologetic. “I 
am sorry. I was so sure I had met 
you.” And he bowed gravely and de- 
parted. 

My first impulse was to laugh at the 
man, for I knew I didn’t look like a 
college professor and he had merely 
thought me a little “greenie,” who 
would be flattered by the ruse. It did 
not occur to me to feel angry or in- 
sulted or annoyed, as I have since 
learned that some women feel when a 
man tries to “scrape acquaintance.” JI 
merely took it as a natural incident of 
the trip, to be shaken off as easily as 
the coal-dust from the engine, or any 
other unrelished feature. 

When, however, another man tried a 
similar trick, though in a much more 
amusing way, I wondered if it were 
usual for girls to accept these proffered 
attentions. And I judged that it was, 
and that the class of the adventurous 
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was wide and undefined, Otherwise so- 
phisticated man would be better able to 
discriminate. 

We were pulling out of the St. 
Louis depot, over the Wabash Railroad, 
and I was feeling childishly mortified 
because I had forgotten to tip the sta- 
tion porter who had carried my grip 
to the sleeper, when a stylishly dressed 
young fellow 
passed down 
the aisle, com- 
ing directly 
toward me, 
with his shoul- 
ders well back 
and his eyes to 
the front, ap- 
parently ob- 
serving no 
one. When he 
got to my seat 
he deliberately 
leaned over 
and dropped a 
folded note at 
my feet and 
passed on out 
of the car. 

Plainly it was 

a note, and 

plainly it was 

for me. There 

was no one 

else in that 

end of the 

sleeper. My 

Curiosity 

overcame me. 

Like a flash, I 

leaned over, jj 

picked up the L 

note, opened 
it, read it, and 
then, folding it again, replaced it ex- 
actly where it had fallen. In a few 
minutes the man came back, and, see- 
ing the note apparently undisturbed, 
picked it up serenely and returned to 
his seat. The note had said: 


May I have the pleasure of your company 
this evening in the dining-car? 


That he tried the scheme more ef- 
fectively a second time I did not doubt, 


“Hello, Virgie!” she cried, slapping me on the shoulder. 
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for I noticed at dinner that he sat op- 
posite a very pretty girl most appro- 
priately dressed, and they were having 
a very jolly time. It is matter for re- 
flection that my feeling, on observing 
them, was neither righteous indigna- 
tion nor complacent §self-approval ; - it 
was envy—envy for the liberty of man, 
and rebellion at the convention which 
denied me: the 
opportunity of 
speaking to 
my fellow man 
if I wanted to. 
For I was 
lonely. 

When I got 
to college, 
curiously 
enough, this 
revolt against 
repressive con- 
vention- 
alities was one 
of the first 
things I no- 
ticed about 
Northern girls 
—at least, 
those girls who 
go to college. 
Most of them 
were girls 
of robust 
physique and 
serious minds, 
and as a body, 
they showed a 
distinct dislike 
for any kind of 
social restraint. 

One of the 
expressions of 
this tendency 
was the mannish style of dress which 
many of the students affected. Even 
those who did not have their clothes 
built on truly mannish lines had plain, - 
serviceable suits that were so severe as 
to be unbecoming. Scorn of fussy 
adornment was universal. I quickly 
fell a victim to this style, and before 
long had the desire of my heart—a skirt 
with deep side pockets as capacious as 
those in a man’s trousers. 
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Before I had been in col- 
lege two years, I realized that 
there was abroad in the place 
a certain militant attitude to- 
ward things in general, espe- 
cially men. Helena had 
spoken of a chip-on-the-shoul- 
der attitude. The attitude 
here was a combination of 
Helena’s brand of touchiness 
and a New England stoicism- 
Puritanism, which called for 
judgment of social conditions 
by the “Highest Standards.” 

Two of my best friends in 
the sophomore class, girls 
who had come to college en- 
gaged to nice men at home, 
broke off their engagements 
shortly after a serious. talk 
some of us had one night on 
“a. single standard of virtue 
for men and women.” They 
thought over the thing so 
much that they became rabid 
on the subject, and they have 
since devoted themselves pas- 
sionately to social reform. 

One phase of the overly 
self-conscious attitude—not 
by any means universal, yet quite com- 
mon enough to be remarked—was a 
tendency on the part of the more quiet 
girls to find men rude, boorish, and un- 
feeling, on the streets, in the shops, 
even in society. The noisy, independent 
girl seldom had these experiences. It 
was always the modest girl, sweet, un- 
assuming, timid, who never went out 
alone but that some “horrid” man fol- 
lowed her or spoke to her or jostled her 
impudently. If she walked alone on a 
country road, a butcher’s boy, driving 
by in a cart, asked her jauntily if she 
wouldn’t have a ride; a crowd of work- 
men leered at her darkly or laughed 
and made remarks on her appearance. 
In the city, street-car conductors 
dragged her on cars and pushed her 
off as if she were so much ballast: po- 
licemen shouted at her to “move on” 
and never answered questions; clerks 
were uncivil; lawyers and _ doctors, 
bankers and brokers were brusk and 

discourteous ; ““mashers” stood on every 
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When he got to my seat he deliberately leaned over and dropped 
a folded note. 


corner, and drunken men swayed down 
every street. Altogether, it was a dark- 
blue world for the girl who had to 
travel unattended by a chaperon, or an 
escort, or uncovered by a coat of mail 
as thick as the armor of a knight of the 


’ Middle Ages to keep off the “slings and 


arrows of outrageous fortune.” 

My mind, already oversensitive to 
such warnings, absorbed these feelings 
like a sponge. I do not hesitate to say 
that it was an unhealthy attitude, and 
that I might have absorbed a more 
wholesome spirit had I been thrown 
with other girls. But the “other girls” 
in this case comprised a tomboy va- 
riety, against which I had also been 
strenuously warned. 

It was, therefore, with more than 
trepidation that I left college after two 
years of scholarly meditation, to go 
down to the city—the great and dread- 
ful New York—to earn my living at 
newspaper work. True, I had not met 
the Bogie Man in Philadelphia—my 


























way had been monotonously cheerful— 
but Philadelphia was a sylvan retreat 
compared to the howling wilderness of 
New York, a Gotham girl had told me; 
and verily it seemed so, when on my 
arrival, at the ferry entrance, I was 
beset by a howling, yapping, scrapping 
mass of humanity, determined to get 
me into a cab. The gobbling process 
had begun at once, I thought. It looked 
like a polite hold-up. With trembling 
fingers on my _ purse, I stumbled 
through their hostile phalanx. 

Once safe on a crawling surface-car, 
I clung true to its harmless torpidity 
for three months. Then I summoned 
courage to embark on the flying ele- 
vated. Of course, I dropped a nickel 
in the box where a ticket ought to go. 
The guard promptly split the air with 
his disdain. 

“Go back and buy your ticket,” he 
stormed. Humbly I retreated. 

When I came through again that 
ticket-chopper actually laughed. 

“Say, that’s too bad,” he admitted 
cheerily. “Let’s see if we can’t fish 
that nickel out.” And then, for ten 
minutes, ignoring the crowd, he fished 
for that nickel—and got it—and pre- 
sented it to me with as courtly a bow 
as I have ever received in a Washing- 
ton drawing-room. 

From that moment dated my feeling 
of brotherhood with all New York. A 
ticket-chopper who could keep his busi- 
ness waiting while he fished for a lone- 
ly girl’s lost nickel was an index of 
New York’s character. New York has 
a heart. I thought so then; I think 
so now. If a ticket-chopper smiles at 
me now, I smile back. If New York 
smiles at me, I smile back. Nay, more 
—worse than that!—I smile at New 
York and New York smiles back. 

My newspaper work took me into 
all parts of the city at all times of day 
—and “day” for the newspaper slave 
includes night. It introduced me to 
those quaint, overdone, underdone, mis- 
understood “slums,” where people like 
ourselves are trying very hard to live 
naturally amid unnatural surroundings. 
It jostled me against the most en- 
trancing of dirty, rosy-cheeked chil- 
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dren, who tagged at my skirt and 
stroked my muff and smiled up into my | 
face—for the fun of the thing. It 
showed me men and women very much 
preoccupied with where the next meal 
was coming from, but never so pre- 
occupied that they could not stop to 
assist me with a bundle, to pin up a 
torn skirt, to rescue a truant hat, or to © 
join me in a laugh at a neighbor’s mis- 
hap on the ice. 

It took me into the upper West Side 
and the upper East Side, and Fifth 
Avenue—domains of stone fronts and 
deserted sidewalks; and into the little 
shops just around the corner from the 
mansions everywhere, where butchers 
and bakers and candlestick makers 
serve the children and the servants of 
the rich. And it showed me here, as it 
showed me elsewhere, that whether it 
was a ribbon to be purchased or a fash- 
ionable woman to be interviewed, I 
got quicker service and better service 
and lagnappe with measure if I gave 
a smile and a cheerful remark to begin 
with. And I came to a valuable con- 
clusion: That a.smile and a gentle man- 
ner are an open sesame in New York 
rather more than in any other section 
of the United States. 

Down in the dignified domain of 
Wall Street and the banking district, 
where well-dressed men hurry along: 
like spokes in a great wheel that is 
driving around the world rhythmical- 
ly—round and round rhythmically and 
never stopping—it is not the smile or 
the absence of it that brings service, 
but the ability to put your demand in a 
form that can be understood by the 
busiest and the most preoccupied man 
in the world. 

In old Nassau Street one day—down 
in that narrow passageway between 
sky-scrapers, where hurrying humanity 
seems like a swift mountain stream at 
the bottom of a giant cafion—I found 
myself swinging along beside a big, 
bronzed Westerner, who was evidently 
very anxious for some kind of infor- 
mation and at his wits’ end to know 
how to get it. Every now and then 
he would stretch forth a detaining hand 
to a passer-by and address him naively 
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“Comrade! Comrade!” 
he kept calling at intervals to the 
stream of automaton faces—and none 
answered him. It was a foreign word 
in that quarter. 

When the simple-minded stranger 
had passed out of sight, I thought to 
try an experiment on the same unheed- 


as “‘comrade.” 


ing throng. Planting myself in front 


of the most forbidding-looking stran- 
ger, I asked him calmly and clearly, but 
quickly—oh! very quickly—where the 
National Bank of Commerce was. Like 
a shot came the answer, crisp, clear, 


And then for ten minutes he fished for that nickel. 


“Two blocks down and 
to the right.” The man did not even 
look at me. He hardly paused in his 
walk. But he touched his hat. It was 
civil; it was to the point; it was im- 
personal; it was all I asked. To ask 
more of a wheel that is driving round 
the world rhythmically, never stopping, 
is to ask insanely. It is to get tangled 
in the spokes. 

Much of the so-called rudeness of 
men in New York is mere thoughtless- 
ness—almost boyish thoughtlessness, at 
that. And it is permitted—or endured 


to the point: 




















—because of that one trait, essentially 
American, which makes New York 
men and women hate to complain of 
evils that seem unavoidable. They try 
to “put a-good face” on the matter, 
when really a kindly worded protest 
would be more self-respecting. For 
instance, it is surprising to see women 
suffering actual physical pain in the 
awful subway crushes that occur at the 
“rush hours” every day without a mur- 
mur of protest. 

In one of the worst, when I feared 
for my life, when it seemed as if the 
breath would be sucked out of me the 
next moment, when the faces of the 
women around me were distorted with 
agony, I looked at the men. Every 
face was a-smile. Not that they were 
enjoying it; they were merely “taking it 
good-naturedly,” as every good Ameri- 
can should, and because they were not 
in pain they were unconscious of hurt- 
ing the women. The vestibule was al- 
ready packed, and the crowd was still 
pushing, when, unable to bear it longer, 
I turned to the men back of me and 
spoke, my voice vibrant with distress: 
“Push the other way, can’t you?— 
some of you men. Can’t you see you 
are hurting the women?” 

Instantly every man’s face changed 
to an expression of serious concern. 
“Let’s get out of this,” one said—“‘wait 
for the next.” Those nearest fell back, 
and the door closed. But the look of 
quick sympathy on the faces of those 
men lingered long with me. 

Policemen and street-car conductors 
come in for a large share of unfair 
criticism. When a surface-car speeds 
by without stopping—and another, and 
another—it may not occur to the girl 
who is bent upon keeping a dinner en- 
gagement that a motorman may be bent 
upon keeping a “schedule,” and that 
schedule for him may mean keeping a 
job, and, in turn, keeping a family. 

The heaviest charge that can be laid 
at the door of the Manhattan police- 
man is ignorance, but even here he 
holds several odds over the Brooklyn 
squad. Some of the New York police 
don’t know whether Broadway ends at 
the Battery or begins in the moon, but 
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the Brooklyn “cop” who can find even 
the street he lives on after dark is 
lucky. Many of these cherubic-look- 
ing giants keep on hand the stock- 
phrase for questioners: “I’m new on 
the force.” Even thus, however, you 
can love his burly form when it strides 
bravely after a floating collarette, as I 
have seen it do, and sweetly wipes the 
mud off with its spotless coat-sleeve 
before handing it back, big-brotherwise. 
Verily, the New York police are a noble 
body, with big hearts—under their lit- 
tle heads. 

To one who asks much and often af- 
ter addresses, it soon becomes apparent 
that there is a great deal of -spontane- 
ous kindness among men in New York. 
At crossings, in street-cars, at railway- 
stations, in office buildings well-dressed 
business men will overhear the request 
for information and volunteer it frank- 
ly, kindly, courteously, not waiting to 
be thanked, hardly expecting it, im fact 
—for they are often snubbed for their 
pains. The wonder is that so much 
kindness does exist when so much goes 
unthanked. 

I was struck with the manner of 
three different types of men in a large 
office building down-town one holiday 
morning where I had gone to purchase 


- opera tickets from an agent whose of- 


fice was there. The main entrance was 
locked—it was New-year’s day—and 
the only other person beside myself 
who seemed to resent it was a gentle- 
man of the broker or well-fixed-bank- 
account type. 

“Is there any way of getting in?” 
I inquired. 

“Yes—around at the side door,” he 
replied. Then, seeing my hesitation: 
“if you'll go with me, I’ll show you the 
way.” 

We walked on together—quite a sin- 
uous passage—and I explained, giving 
myself a reference, as it were, that I 
had come for opera tickets. He re- 
plied by a comment on the previous 
night’s performance. A few more com- 
ments and we reached the elevator. He 
signaled my floor, indicated the location 
of the office, wished me ‘‘Good morn- 
ing,” and raised his hat. 
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When I came out of the ticket-office 
I forgot, in the dark halls, the way I 
had come. A flashy individual of the 
race-track type—diamond headlight 
and flowered waistcoat—who had been 
lounging in the agent’s office, seeing 
my perplexity, came forward and of- 
fered to show me the “short way out.” 

Once more on the ground floor, I 
was again overwhelmed by darkness 
and locked doors, and looked about 
vainly for a new knight. This time it 
was the sturdy bearer of the keys him- 
self, the gentlemanly 
janitor, who | saluted 

-me cheerfully. 

“Lost? Well, come 
this way and I'll let you 
out the main door.” 

“Thank you—merry 
Christmas!” I mum- 
bled, confused ‘by my 
wanderings. The jani- 
tor laughed. ‘Happy 
New Year!” he called 
back. 

It was a_ holiday, 
says the cynic—they 
had nothing else 
to do. 

And I answer: 
Manners come no 
easier on Sunday 
than they do on 
week-days, if a 
man hasn’t prac- 
tised them before. 

Since I have become 
convinced of the good- 
will and general safety 
of New York, I have 
inquired into many of the stories of 
“dangers” there and elsewhere, which, 
like the old tale of the “green-goods 
man,” are such stock-talk in the coun- 
try to frighten simple folk. I find that 
the stories fall loosely into two classes, 
the stereotyped and the _ sensational. 
The stereotyped are those everybody 
has heard, but nobody can trace; sto- 
ries of girls carried off in cabs, lured 
into wrong houses, precipitated into 
bad company, pursued by villains—and 
so forth. Two or three of these are 
stock-stories in every boarding-school, 


’ 
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Like a shot came the answer, “Two blocks down and to the right.” 


always told under the bated breath as 
the “true experience” of somebody’s 
“sister’s best friend.”” The fact that 
the incidents, unusual as they are in 
plot and dénouement, should have hap- 
pened to so many sister’s friends, seems 
to prove a common source of origin in 
some careful mother’s fertile brain. 
The other set of tales are the ani- 
mated, variegated, illuminated, elon- 
gated rendition of trivial circumstances 
into marvelous experiences by the sen- 
sation-loving brain of the average 
schoolgirl and working woman of the 
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city. Stripped of rhetorical adornment, 
they constitute incidents which no girl 
with two grains of common sense 
would class as dangerous or disagree- 
able. Most sensible, practical women 
would scorn to give them the dignity 
of a second thought, much less to re- 
peat them. They have happened to 
everybody. The practical, matter-of- 
fact woman never sees them; the sen- 
timental, introspective damsel finds 
them floating in the air. Temperament 
is the largest factor to be considered in 
the attitude of our fellow mortals to- 
ward ourselves; a homely paraphrase 
of the same thought being: “Is life 
worth living? It depends on_ the 
liver.” 

There is something, however, to be 
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said of the treatment accorded the “fool 
girl,” usually young, too often, unfor- 
tunately, from the South, invariably 
from the small town, who likes to as- 
sert her independence—her free and 
easy manners—on the streets of the big 
city, as she would on the main thor- 
oughfare of her admiring home town. 
She flaunts into public places in plum- 
age better suited to a woman twice her 
age. She attracts attention every- 
where by her loud voice and her kit- 
tenish ways. And if she earns the bold 
notice of lackeys and clerks and loiter- 
ers on her way, nobody is either sur- 
prised or sorry. But here, again, it, is 
only the girl who hasn’t two grains of 
sense who would do so, and even she is 
rapidly passing out of existence. 


Yesterday 
LOVED you, little Yesterday, 
When you came down the hill— 
All hints of pink and tints of pearl 
And glints of daffodil. 


I loved you even then—nor knew 
You held in your dear hands 

The gift I oft had longed for, more— 
Far more—than gold or lands. 


I loved your fragrant morning hours, 
Your splendid noontide glow, 

I loved your last, long, lingering smile, 
And could not let you go; 


But hid you safe in my glad heart, 
And there I hold you still— 
All hints of pink and tints of pearl 

And glints of daffodil. 


Because, dear little Yesterday, 
From somewhere far above, 

You brought to me—you left with me— 
The wondrous gift of Love! 


Artce E. ALLEN. 
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BY CLORGE BRONSON HOWARD. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. 


VERY one pronounced the en- 
gagement between young Leach 
and Ellen Davenant a most de- 

sirable thing; some even were enthusi- 
astic about it. For Ellen’s family was 
of undoubted standing, and, although 
her father’s bare eight thousand per 
annum (inherited) left him _ little 
enough to live on after he had met his 
club dues and paid for Ellen’s gowns, 
this was hardly counted a disadvantage. 
Young Leach had quite enough for the 
support of the whole Davenant family, 
if he chose to saddle himself with that 
incubus. 

There might have been some objec- 
tions to the engagement on the part of 
a certain Miss Sophia Ellis, whose 
father had been a partner of the elder 
Leach, and afterward amassed many 
shekels with “Ellis’ Extra Pale Ale.” 
At one time there had been some sort 
of a tentative engagement between 
young Leach and Sophy; but that 
hardly counted now. Bailey Leach al- 
ways thought of Sophy quite affection- 
ately ; and, had he not had the social bee 
in his bonnet, a marriage might have 
been “arranged” between Leach’s Im- 
perial Extra Dry and Ellis’ Pale Ale. 
Having money, however, young Leach 
wanted position. Now there is noth- 
ing extraordinary in that: it is a sign 
of the century. So Sophy, back in 
Milwaukee, heard of Bailey Leach’s 
engagement in Baltimore, and realized 
that the fates were against her. 
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In the same boat with Sophy was 
Bob Randall. As Sophy had shekels in 
abundance, so Mr. Robert Ellicott Cal- 
vert Randall had family ; as Sophy pos- 
sessed not what Mr. Randall had in a 
superlative degree, so, in the same 
ratio, Mr. Randall possessed not the 
heritage of Sophy. Family reverses 
had driven Bob to clerking in a bank; 
and his stipend was barely enough to 
enable him to belong to one city club, 
and keep a horse at the Elkridge Ken- 
nels. He had been very much in love 
with Ellen Davenant ever since baby- 
hood; and at one time she had prom- 
ised to wait for him until he had man- 
aged to accumulate enough of the 
necessary to make marriage possible 
between them. 

Dwelling upon the cases of Bob and 
Sophy will serve to give some clue to 
the characters of Miss Davenant and 
Mr. Leach the younger; but let it not 
be altogether surmised that it was pure- 
ly a marriage of convenience. In ad- 
dition to coveting Ellen for her high 
degree, which would open otherwise 
closed avenues in the social citadel, 
young Leach had conveniently fallen 
very much in love with Miss Dave- 
nant. That she was patrician was un- 
mistakable from the poise of her small, 
blond head to the arch of her dainty 
foot; and in her case she was quite 
beautiful enough to hold herself above 
the rest, whether she had family or not. 
Her skin was a marvel of ivory pink, 
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her eyes were blue enough to delight 
a marine painter, and her hair rippled 
in wheatish-yellow curls that were ever 
rebellious. A miniature of her had 
commanded a high price at an art ex- 
hibition, 

But withal, if one looked close 
enough, there was a certain coldness to 
the eye; and when she compressed her 
lips suddenly, hard lines formed about 
the mouth. A shrewd luxury-lover was 
Ellen Davenant, eaten up with selfish- 
ness and the desire to look at other 
people from elevations. Young Leach’s 
money would enable her to maintain 
the most exclusive house in town. 
Moreover, she liked Bailey, for the rea- 
son that he was quite the handsomest 
fellow she had ever known; and al- 
though there was a certain coarseness 
about his good looks, the same but in- 
tensified the strength of his face. Ellen 
took a sensual pleasure in his strength 
and in the beauty of his bold eyes. 
Altogether the marriage was quite sat- 
isfactory from both view-points. 

Not that she had forgotten Bobby 
Randall. Had Bobby possessed money, 


young Leach would not have been a 


possibility. For Bobby Randall was 
quite the nicest man in town; tender, 
gentle, forgiving, and with a code of 
honor that never deviated. Something 
of the old chivalry of the Southland 
was in his ways and manners; and his 
smile was at once cheering and tender. 
A horseman that none could surpass, 
the M. F. H. of the Kennels, a man 
who had won considerable renown at 
the head of his company in Cuba 

There were many girls who wept be- 
cause Bobby Randall was not for them. 
Bobby had given all his love to Ellen; 
and no other woman could ever hope 
to gain a portion of that same love. 
Big, brave, Bobby Randall—you did 
not know how unworthy of you was 
this cold, selfish Ellen Davenant. 


II. 


The maid had brought Ellen a card. 
Ellen, from the depths of an easy 
chair, reached out her slender fingers 
aand inspected the card languidly. But 
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there was naught of languor in her 
pose when the name mirrored itself in 
her eyes. 

“Miss Alexandra Perdita Leach!” . 
she exclaimed; and was on her feet in 
an instant. “Bailey’s sister!” She 
turned to the maid: ‘Ask Miss Leach 
to excuse me for a few minutes. I 
shall be down quite soon.” 

When the maid had gone, Ellen 
smiled amusedly at the card. “Miss 
Alexandra Perdita Leach,” she mur- 
mured; and she lost quite a bit of her 
beauty when she sneered as she did 
then. “What horrible taste in names! 
And that’s Bailey’s sister!’’ She looked 
at the card again. ‘ “The Oaks, Twin- 
borough, Milwaukee,’” she read. 
“Now I wonder what she has to say— 
effusive, I suppose.” Ellen Davenant 
yawned, and proceeded to arrange her 
hair. ‘Well, she’s had her chance to 
be quite possible, Bailey said. Vassar, 
wasn't it? Or Smith’s? Oh, un- 
doubtedly she is quite possible.” 

Since Bailey Leach came to Balti- 
more to represent the Eastern branch 
of the firm which shipped champagne 
to France, where it was provided with 
French labels, Baltimore had heard 
considerable about his family affairs. 
His mother was dead, and his sister 
reigned in her stead. Barring the elder 
Leach, there were no others in the fam- 
ily. 

Presently, after yawning some more 
and inspecting her mirrored resem- 
blance, Ellen Davenant went down- 
stairs and passed into the music-room, 
where the maid had shown Miss Leach. 
Ellen was quite pleased when a slim, 
quiet-looking girl in a tailored suit, 
with three-quarter coat and small vel- 
vet toque, arose from the window-seat, 
laid down a book, and came forward. 
The two inspected one another. Miss 
Leach was more than possible; she 
was quite charming, and had an air of 
self-possession which was breeding in 
itself. She also was blond, and had 
hazel eyes—rather an unusual com- 
bination. Her whole personality might 
be summed up in the word “demure,” 
yet it was the demureness of a tiger- 
cat, and not the sort to investigate. 
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She was not effusive, as Miss Dav- 
enant had feared. She held out a slim, 
gloved hand, and her eyes sought 
Ellen’s. “My dear,’ she said very 
quietly, ‘‘you have no idea how charmed 
all of us are. Bailey sent on your 
photograph; and we've heard so much 
of you from him I am quite sure 
we shall be the best of friends.” The 
girl was purring—actually purring— 
in satisfaction. ‘Father insisted that 
I should come and thank you. He 
says you 
must be a 
very noble 
woman, and 
he wants you 
to believe 





that he will 
help you in 
every way 
—and I, 
too——-”’ 

So sur- 
prised was 
Ellen Dav- 
enant that 


she had for- 
gotten to ask 
her guest to 
sit down. 
Miss Leach 
remembered 
it. ‘‘My dear, 
with your 
permis- 
sion é 
and she re- 
sumed her 
seat by the 
window. 
“Come over 





here and sit by me.” Strange as it 
seems, Ellen did not question, but 
obeyed. Miss Leach took both of her 


sister-in-law-to-be’s hands in hers, and 
again their eyes met. 

“A noble woman,’ went on Miss 
Leach. “My dear, it is ; oe lovely 
of you. Father broke down and cried 
when he heard about it, he was so glad. 
We had always believed that if Bailey 
really loved, and his sweetheart was 
courageous enough to marry him, this 
awful cloud might pass over him 
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Ellen Davenant felt as though some 
one had enveloped her in a cold, clam- 
my sheet. Somehow there seemed to 
be a smell of tuberoses in the air 
Her customary equanimity had flown 
to the winds, and she was actually 
trembling under the touch of this girl 
from Milwaukee, into whose presence 
she had come, quite prepared to be 
patronizing. 

“There, there, my 
Miss Leach, 





dear,” went on 
patting her hands. “TI 
know it is a 

wild | strain. Poor 
(Me Sophy Ellis 
| Hi was just the 
mT) same way. 
He was very 
much in love 
with her, and 
she with 
him; but her 
courage 
failed her at 
the last mo- 
ment. The 
girl’s still in 
love with 
him—but 








Slowly 
Miss Daven 
ant was re- 
gaining 
her com - 
posure. Her 
muscles stiff- 
ened. She 
waited for a 
moment until 
she was quite 
sure that her 
voice had no quaver in it. “I don't 
know in the least what you mean, Miss 


“Come over and sit by me.” 


Leach,” she said. ‘“You are speaking 
in riddles. I must ask for an explana- 
tion.” 


Over Miss Leach’s face crept a very 
curious look which was not at all pleas- 
ant to look upon; her eyes dilated just 
a trifle, her mouth relaxed, her hands 
clutched Miss Davenant’s. When she 
spoke, her voice was startled, almost 
“You mean—he has _ not 


horrified. 
told you 
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was 
“Told 


Ellen Davenant’s composure 
held only with great strain. 
me?” she interrogated. 

Miss Leach got up. “I am sorry,” 
she gasped. “I did not know—I 
thought—I must see my brother, Miss 
Davenant.” Her arms quivered. “You 
—oh! I am so sorry—I 1 

Things had gone too far for Miss 
Davenant to pretend she was uncon- 
cerned. “What is it—I—what is it? 
I don’t understand——” 

The other woman stared at her, 
trembling, afraid. There came a si- 
lence. Outside, cab-wheels grated. 
Miss Davenant remembered that she 
had ridden in cabs; but it seemed a 
long time ago, and quite curious that 
she should have done so. The music- 
room looked quaint and unfamiliar, 
too. 

Miss Leach was clasping and un- 
clasping her hands. Her fingers trem- 
bled along the front of her coat. She 
buttoned it; and then undid her work. 
Again she began to button it. Her 
eyes looked away from Ellen’s. 

“IT must be going now.” This was 
quite a different voice from the one in 
which she had last spoken. “I am very 
glad to have—seen you, Miss Dav- 
enant.” She moved toward the door. 
Ellen knew vaguely that the voice was 
strained, almost, harsh in its intensity. 

“No!” she said. ‘“Something—I 
don’t understand—and you—must tell 
me—I—I—oh!” Her hands went to 
her face. 

“It is nothing,” said Miss Leach; 
but the tone made the words out a lie. 

Ellen was aroused; her attitude was 
almost fierce. Her voice did not rise 
above its ordinary level; but the tone 
was one which bespoke fear—the last 
vision of the cornered cat as the dog 
is upon her. “You must tell me—you 
must.” She moved to Alexandra 
Leach’s side, and her hands caught the 
girl’s shoulders. “You must tell me,” 
she reiterated. 

For quite a while there was no an- 
swer. When it came, it was plain Miss 
Leach was angered and disappointed. 
“Yes,” she said. “It’s not fair—and 
my brother—he promised us faithful- 
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ly, father and I, that he would tell you 
—that he had told you—that was be- 
fore he proposed—— Miss Davenant, 
I can’t see you, a woman, tricked. Oh! 
it is too hard—my brother. ss ' 

She paused, and the words came 
quite clearly and distinctly: “My 
brother is an intermittent maniac. He 
has periods of homicidal insanity. He 
was confined in a private institution 
twice—once—years ago—in one of his 
fits, he ” She suddenly tore open 
her coat and threw it off. Unfasten- 
ing her blouse, she pulled it down over 
the neck, and bared her breast—a long, 
clear scar appeared there. “With a 
knife,” she said—‘‘a jack-knife. That 
was when we were little——” 

Miss Davenant suddenly sat down. 
She arose at the request of Miss 
Leach and fastened the blouse. When 
she looked up again, Miss Leach was 
trembling. . 

“There were others—but—well, I’ve 
been honest with you—if you love him, 
you will try and—oh!——” She 
gasped as though for air. “I shall be 
staying at the Stafford to-night,” she 
said. “To-morrow I return home.” 

Miss Davenant had enough realiza- 
tion of the little things to rise and 
press the button for the maid. When 
Miss Leach turned, she took her hand 
and murmured something dully. “Try 
him——” whispered Miss _ Leach. 
“Good-by, my dear.” 

“Good-by,” said Ellen Davenant. 
Her tone was lifeless. She sat down, 
and when the maid returned, hardly 
heard her asking if she would have 
tea. Finally comprehending, she shook 
her head. It was very strange that all 
these things should be about her, and 
that servants asked her if she would 
have tea. Very, very strange, indeed. 


III. 


When Bobby Randall came into the 
house, the maid told him that Miss 
Ellen was in the music-room. “Seems 
sicklike, Mr. Robert,” said the maid. 
“She’s been sitting there all afternoon, 
and not doing or saying a single thing. 
Maybe she’s feeling bad, sir.” 
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Bobby wondered. Ellen knew that 
he was leaving that night for Buenos 
Ayres. For fortune had smiled on 
Bob just when he no longer felt the 
need of it. He was to be the manager 
of the local branch there at a salary 
quite large enough to support two. He 
did not blame Ellen; but he was very 
sorry for himself. Ellen was infalli- 
ble. 

He came into the music-room soft- 
ly; and when Ellen looked up it was 
with a sudden, startled cry. “Ellen!” 
—and Bob was smiling his gentle, ten- 
der smile. “Just come to say good-by, 
old girl. Couldn’t run off without 
saying good-by to you, could I, now? 
Well, rather not!” He had admirable 
control of his voice. 

“You're — going — away 
Ellen slowly. 

“Why, yes! 
didn’t you? 


said 


You knew, of course, 
I’ve stepped up a few 


rungs on the ladder—manager of the 
Buenos Ayres branch, and a cracking 
good salary; too much for little inex- 
pensive me. 


Of course you: knew ?” 

Somehow the news had not appealed 
to Ellen when she had heard it be- 
fore. But now it was a death-knell. 
She saw her support, her pillars, crum- 
bling—and she needed them so badly 
then. 

“Off to-night at ten o’clock on one 
of the coffee-steamers. They don’t 
carry many passengers, but good ac- 
commodations for the few that go. I 
say now——” He broke off suddenly, 
for Ellen had slowly risen and come 
over to his side. Her movements 
might have been those of one in a 
dream—slow, undecided, wavering. 

“You’re going—and leave me.” This 
time her voice rose. ‘‘Bobby—how can 
you—leave me? You mustn’t—you 
mustn’t, Bobby, you mustn’t——” 

Randall ceased to breathe. So long 
did he hold his breath that he was faint 
from it. “What——°” then he stopped. 
One hand touched Ellen’s. 

“Why, Ellen, dear,” he said softly, 
“you'll have a husband to look after 
you now; and I—why, Bailey’s the best 
sort of a chap, and—you’re devilish 
lucky, you know; and he—well, 
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he’s—lucky’s not the word there. 
Bailey 

She sank to her knees by his side 
and clasped his hand. “Bobby, Bob- 
by! I hate him; I won’t marry him. 
want—you! I want—you! Bobby, I 
mean it! I'll go to-night with you to 
South America—to-night. Bobby, take 
me—I don’t care for him—*—” 

“You ” A gentleman this Bob- 
by, he could not make love to the af- 
fianced wife of another man. And 
Ellen, knowing, flung her arms about 
him. Then there might be no recourse, 
and Bobby Randall, suddenly over- 
whelmed with the joy of being, could 
have no scruples now. As his arms 
crushed her to him, she knew that she 
had what she craved—protection. 


They were married by special license 
an hour later; and the news was not 
made general until the next morning, 
when the coffee-steamer, Rio de la 
Pais, was well into the Atlantic, having 
on board Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ellicott 
Randall. 


IV. 


A merciful stroke of cholera took 
Bobby Randall off four years later. He 
had lived to find his idol of the veriest 
clay. Ellen Davenant made his life a 
hell for him with her complaints, her 
moods, her selfishness, and disregard 
for others. He slaved that she might 
lead Buenos Ayres society; and her 
thanks were reminders that she might 
have led that of New York with the 
Leach millions. 

Bobby Randall never knew just why 
she had thrown over Bailey Leach. In 
due time, the account of Bailey’s mar- 
riage with Sophia Ellis, of Milwaukee, 
came to hand, and Randall observed 
that Bailey had gotten a rare, brave 
one for his wife. 

“The girl who fought the burglars, 
you know,” Bobby had said. “The pa- 
pers were full of it at the time. She 
fought them off, and one of them tore 
her with a knife; but she held out. A 
mighty good one, that girl!’ 

The marriage had happened not long 
after their arrival in Buenos Ayres, and 
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the fear was still upon Ellen. She was 
of the opinion that the girl was brave 
indeed; and sometimes she shuddered 
when she thought of what Sophia’s 
fate might be. As the years piled up 
that fear disappeared, and she had 
nothing but envy for Sophy. The 
Leaches had shaken the dust of Balti- 
more from their feet; and with a New 
York house, a Newport cottage, and a 
country home on the Sound, were quite 
prominent among the younger married 
set of New York. Ellen often read 
descriptions of Sophy’s clothes in the 
two weeks’ old New York papers, and 
wondered 
what she was 
like. But it 
would seem 
that Mrs. 
Leach was 
really sin- 
cere in «her 
desire to 
avoid pic - 
torial noto- 
riety, for no 
p h otograph 
of hers had 
appeared 
in the news- 
papers on 
any occasion. 

Ellen’s de- 
sire to see 
her became 
almost an ob- 
Se '8"S 51-00. 
W hen. she 
left Buenos Ayres for Baltimore, to 
spend the time of mourning with her 
father, she heard much of Bailey’s 
charming wife from acquaintances who 
were evidently desirous of rubbing the 
sore places. 

To Ellen’s surprise, she learned that 
Bailey Leach had taken her own de- 
sertion of him quite calmly, and had 
more than hinted that it was he who 
had terminated the engagement. This 
was torture for Ellen; but her lips were 
sealed. She could not tell folks that 
she had married Bobby Randall be- 
cause she discovered that Bailey Leach 
was partly insane. She doubted that 
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“Isn't that Bailey Leach across the way ?” 
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folks would take her word, at that, for 
she had endeavored to elicit some in- 
formation with regard to the young 
millionaire’s actions, queer and other- 
wise, and, from what she had been able 
to learn, Ellen was forced to believe 
that if Bailey had made any such mani- 
festation as described by his sister, he 
must have done so in the privacy of his 
own home. 

Bitter were her emotions when she 
realized that, by taking the risks which 
Sophia Ellis had, she might have been 
as prominent as Sophia to-day, and in 
the possession of that homage and lux- 
ur y_ which 
her soul 
craved, and 
which only 
money could 
give. To- 
4 % | day she was 

Ux |_| _\ a widow— 
he > the widow 
of an_ ob- 
scure man— 
almost pen- 
niless, and 
forced to 
wear last 
year’s gowns. 
No one had 
ever heard of 
her social 
success 
Buenos 
Ayres. The 
younger gen- 
eration of 
3altimoreans had almost forgotten her. 
Other belles had taken her place of 
honor. Besides, her action with re- 
gard to Leach had been the subject of 
unadmiring comment on the part of 
the men, and when she attended the 
first Monday of the Bachelors’ Cotil- 
lion, she found it necessary to fill up 
her card with undesirables. 

She left Baltimore when her time of 
mourning had elapsed, and went to 
stay with some relatives in New York 
—a childless couple, who showed signs 
of leaving her a small fortune. It was 
then that she began her hunt for Mrs. 
Leach. She did not wish to meet her 
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socially, but to stand away at a distance 
at some public function and study her. 
She could not endure the thought of 
being forced to talk to Bailey Leach 
again with all the remembrances of 
what might have been crowding in 
upon her. Ellen felt a very old wom- 
an indeed, though she was but barely 
past twenty-five. She had sold her 
beauty at a very low price; and no one 
seemed to want a second bid. This 
thought was dominant with her now. 

When she did see Sophia Leach, it 
was quite accidentally. She had been 
one of a box-party to see the newest 
spectacular extravaganza at the Ma- 
jestic. Their box was the upper, right- 
hand one; and when the curtain went 
up, the left-upper was not taken. It 
was only at the end of the first act and 
after the lights flashed up in the audi- 
torium that she noted four people in 
the box—and to her sudden consterna- 
tion she recognized Bailey Leach as 
one of them. 

She turned to the man at her side. 
“Isn’t that Bailey Leach across the 
way?” she asked; and she kept her 
voice level only by an effort. 

The man nodded. “Bailey and Mrs. 
Bailey, and the Durands re 

Ellen stared from behind her pro- 
gram. “The Durands?” she questioned. 
“Did Miss Leach marry a Durand?” 





“Oh, Lord, no! Miss Leach? You 
mean Ally, of course, don’t you?” 

“Alexandra Perdita,” said Ellen 
coldly. 
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“She got one of the Wentworths— 
Lynn Wentworth.” 

“She is looking very handsome—a 
pretty woman, don’t you think?” Ellen 
was longing to ask about Sophia, and 
was studying with eager eyes the other 
woman beside Durand. 

“Who?” 

“Why, Mrs. Wentworth.” 

The man stared about. “Is she here 
to-night?” he asked. “I don’t see her. 
Wonder she and Lynn aren’t with 
Bailey.” 

Ellen was exasperated. “But she is 
with Bailey. The woman there in green 
—touching the other man with her 
fan Pe 

The man looked again with a puz- 
zled air; then he turned. “Oh, I see. 
But that isn’t Ally, you know; that’s 
Mrs. Bailey—Miss Ellis that . was. 
Ally’s not here.” 

Ellen’s clenched teeth held a portion 
of her upper lip. 

“You must be mistaken—that is 
Bailey’s sister—why—of course 4 
Things reeled about her. The orches- 
tra seemed banging tin pans. 

“No fear. That’s Sophy Leach, all 
right enough Oh, here, I say, 
Mrs. Randall ee 

“I’m all right now.” Ellen had re- 
covered herself; and the program, torn 
into halves, fell from her hands. At 
that time, fortunately, the lights went 
out, and the curtain arose. 

All things were quite plain to Ellen 
now. 
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That’s So 


ONCE did favors for a man called friend; 
I paid his debts and told some lies for him. 
He called upon me times without an end— 
Made me the object of his every whim; 
And when at last his fortunes did not mend 
He laid the blame on me with startling vim. 
So now I’ve turned him down with all his fawning wiles; 


And, lo! 





Upon us both, since then, kind Fortune smiles. 


Freperic Dey. 





























HE last word of Juxury in Amer- 
ica has been spoken. There is 
an acme of luxurious living be- 

yond which it seems impossible to go, 

and within the past decade that point 
has been sought and reached by a class 
of. people who, having grown enor- 
mously rich in an astonishingly short 
space of time, have at “one fell swoop” 
established their scheme of living on 

a scale of grandeur which the older set 

of the very rich attained only by grad- 

ual processes from one degree of lux- 
ury to another. 

The millionaire and the multimillion- 
aire are old and hackneved subjects, al- 
most every community having its pro- 
portionate quota, with whose ways of 
life it has become familiar. But the 
man belonging to the new class, being 
possessed of wealth far in excess of 
that of the millionaire and multimillion- 
aire, is characterized accordingly, as a 
near-billionaire, and it is upon his do- 
ings and ways of life that the interest 
of the gaping crowds is now centered, 
their curiosity being aroused by reports 
of the number and magnificence of the 
palaces he has built in the midst of 
princely estates, and by the added pos- 
sibilities of regal living in this coun- 
try, without the aid of courts or kings 
or queens. 

To one who has not seen one of these 
princely establishments of the very rich, 
and that with seeing eyes, realizing 
comprehension of its wonders and 
grandeur, is difficult. However, an at- 
8 





tempt will be made in this article to 
give at least a fair idea of the magnifi- 
cence and luxury of the homes of the 
very newest type of the Very Rich 
Man, which the increase of land values 
in a great city and other kinds of “pay- 
dirt” in this fertile country have pro- 
duced. 

A man (or a woman, for there are 
some women) may be called a near- 
billionaire when his wealth has reached 
above ten millions of dollars, for it 
has then attained a momentum which 
of itself sends it along by leaps and 
bounds with startling rapidity, the 
speed increasing with the addition of 
each million, until, aided by the brilliant 
personal efforts of the possessor in oth- . 
er directions, the sum reaches the mar- 
velous awe-inspiring figures of fifty,. 
one hundred, two hundred, and, in 
some cases, more than three hundred 
millions of dollars. 

To most persons the condition of the 
near-billionaire seems an ideal one to 
contemplate, and, while this may be 
true of those in European countries 
who have inherited their wealth from 
generations back, and have therefore 
only to continue in a way of life long 
established, the American self-made 
near-billionaire is new at the business, 
and finds himself confronted with per- 
plexities which coalesce into serious 
problems, when he finally makes up 
his mind that he can spend a few mil-. 
lions without appreciably halting the 
accumulation of the billion he covets. 
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Surely this vast wealth should solve 
the problem of the pursuit of happiness 
for himself and those near to him, but 
how to go about it is the real problem. 
Comparatively little can be spent for 
clothing, or even jewelry, according to 
occidental conventions, and _ almost 
nothing for food, so that there is left 
only the way in which he shall be 
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housed to look to for the realization of 
the splendid visions which have at- 
tended him, sleeping and waking, of 
the way in which he will enjoy his 
hard-earned wealth as soon as he can 
find the time. 

The mere fact that, according to 
fashion’s decree, he can have many 
homes is a source of gratification to 
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him, for on these vast sums of money 
ean be expended. 

A momentary glance at figures will 
sustain the contention that the mere 
millionaire and the multimillionaire are, 
in reality, in a position to be pitied in- 
stead of envied, for, while they are 
looked upon as men of great wealth, 
and much is accordingly expected of 
them, they have actually not money 
enough to keep up with even the tail- 
end of the procession that is setting the 
standard for the acme of luxurious liv- 
ing in this country. 

A mansion of the first class in New 
York represents an investment of from 
one to six millions of dollars; a coun- 
try estate, the same; a Newport man- 
sion, one to three millions; a Southern 
estate about one million; and a steam- 
yacht one million, making a total in- 
vestment of from four to twenty mil- 
lions of dollars. From this it can read- 
ily be seen that the man with a fortune 
less than ten million dollars is, strictly 
speaking—or, rather, to use a slang ex- 
pression—not in it. 

Mr. Charles M. Schwab paid eight 
hundred and sixty-five thousand dollars 
for the site alone of his mansion on 
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Riverside Drive, and the entire cost of 
the place probably exceeds five millions 
of dollars. 

Senator William A. Clark, of Mon- 
tana, paid four hundred thousand dol- 


lars for his site on Fifth Avenue. The 
mansion cost three millions, and the 
decorations and furnishings three mil- 
lions. These are types of the newest 
class of great houses which are appear- 
ing in New York. 

The near-billionaire has reached the 
elysium to which his poorer rich broth- 
ers look forward. He need not calcu- 
late. Economy, in his vocabulary, is an 
obsolete word. 

It is a self-evident fact that the near- 
billionaire can have as many houses as 
he wants, or as his scheme of living 
requires. He can also have them on 
as lavish a scale as the ability of his 
architect can devise, and that he has 
given his own desires and the abilities 
of his architect free rein is evidenced 
by the number and grandeur of the 
homes he has established in different 
parts of the country, in locations suited 
to the different seasons of the year, for 
he is supposed to move from one to the 
other in much the same manner as he 
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DINING-ROOM AT ‘‘DREAMWOLD HALL,’’ THE HOME OF THOMAS W. LAWSON 
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changes the nature of his apparel to 
suit the differences in temperature of 
the seasons. 

The town house is occupied only a 
few weeks in the year, usually in No- 
vember and December, for early in 
January there is a move to the South- 
ern estate, where a sojourn until April 
is made. Then a return to the city for 
a week or two of the first bright spring 
days, after which residence is taken 
up on the country estate. Late in June 
the Newport season opens, and_ the 
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idly in numbers in the last decade that 
their splendid estates are to be found 
scattered all over the country in belts, 
groups, and singly. The long-estab- 
lished. centers—New York City, Long 
Island, along the shore of Long Island 
Sound, Newport, the banks of the Hud- 
son River, and Lenox, Massachusetts 
—still continue to be the most favored 
locations, but many great estates have 
in the past few years sprung up Alad- 
dinlike all along the rugged and ma- 
jestic great Northern coast, skirting the 
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splendid seashore palace claims him 
until the first week in September, when 
there is a general exodus to Lenox, 
Massachusetts, or some other of the 
favored autumn resorts. After a couple 
of months at Lenox, there is a return 
to the country estate until the horse 
show in November, which heralds the 
opening of the season in town, and sees 
a general onslaught by society on the 
big hotels, which are gradually usurp- 
ing the uses of the town house for the 
short winter season. 

The very rich people to whom mil- 
lions are dollars have increased so rap- 


States of Massachusetts and Maine; 
on the New Jersey coast from Sandy 
Hook to Manasquan Inlet; about Lake 
Tuxedo in New York, Lake Geneva in 
Wisconsin, and Lake Michigan; in su- 
burban places contiguous to all the 
large cities, and in far inland, retired 
places, away from the “madding 
crowd.” 

There are about two hundred of 
these splendid palaces and princely es- 
tates that can safely be said to be of 
the first class, each of them represent- 
ing an investment of from one to six 
or seven millions of dollars, everything 
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included; and, while differing in de- 
tails of architecture and surroundings, 
it can be said of them as of circuses, 
that, having seen one, practically all 
have been seen. 

The creating of one of these great 
estates of the very rich is no small 
undertaking. But the founder himself 
takes very little part in it except to fur- 
nish the wherewithal. He and his fam- 
ily (the family being always an under- 
stood quantity) decide on the location 
as to what part of the country only. A 
careful survey for a distance of from 
fifty to one hundred miles usually re- 
sults in the discovery of five hundred 
to two or three thousand acres suitable 
for the purpose. 

This land will cost from one hundred 
thousand to a million dollars, and the 
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necessary rough improvements, to get it 
into shape, probably a hundred thou- 
sand more. Title to the land having 
been acquired, it is turned over to the 
building and landscape architects and 
the engineers, who, together, go care- 
fully over it, and decide upon the best 
way to treat the existing conditions, 
and what style of building and land- 
scape architecture is best suited to the 
locality. 

When all the details of the structure 
have been worked out by the architect, 
the plans are laid before the decorator 
and furnisher, who makes exquisite 
water-color drawings of the proposed 
furnishing and decorating of each 
room. 

The Very Rich Man desires to have 
a wonderland created from a wilder- 
ness and plain farm 
lands, and no money 
limitations are made 
to handicap those in 
charge of the work, 
although rough esti- 
mates are made 
which give the cost 
within a hundred 
thousand or so. 

Let the reader call 
on the resources of 
his imagina- 
tion, and accompany 
the writer to a cer- 
tain great estate, 
which is a fair rep- 
resentation of the 
most costly of those 
referred to as of the 
first class. This 
particular estate 
comprises two thou- 
sand acres, coming 
down to the shore of 
a large lake, and ex- 
tending far inland. 
The grounds include 
a formal garden, a 
large extent of 
woodland, and the 
farm lands. There 
is also a track for 
exercising and train- 
ing the thorough- 
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““THE ROCKS.”? MAIN ENTRANCE OF THE HOME OF EBEN D. JORDAN, AT WEST-MANCHE 


bred horses. 


The buildings are the 
mansion, lodge, stables, and employees’ 
cottages. 

The mansion is two hundred feet in 
length by eighty feet wide, and is con- 
structed of light terra-cotta brick and 


limestone. It contains forty rooms be- 
sides the art-gallery, the great palm- 
room, the gymnasium, and natatorium. 
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The investment was about five million 
dollars, and a hundred thousand is 
spent each year on improvements. 

At the entrance to the estate is the 
lodge, a house of considerable size and 
of pleasing architecture. Our creden- 
tials must be certified here before we 
are allowed to enter,and there is time to 
admire the great gates of stone and or- 
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DRAWING-ROOM IN THE PEACOCK HOUSE, AT PITTSBURG. 


namental iron architecture which bar 
the way. 

Immediately on entering, we find 
ourselves in the wonderland of which 
we have heard. Almost spellbound we 
view the panorama of art in juxtaposi- 
tion to nature, which stretches out be- 
fore us as far as the eye can see, in a 
bewildering blending of trees and flow- 
ers, sky and water, terraces and levee 
spaces achitectural decorations and 
sculpture—all of which finally resolve 
themselves into the component parts 
as they were designed. 

Having reached the highest terrace, 
which leans against the background of 
trees, we contemplate the scene with 
varied emotions. The view sweeps 
away in a_ succession of terraces 
adorned with thickets, and below are 
parterres of flowers and many-hued 
foliages, which come close to the edge 
of an artificial pool. 

The borders of the pool are adorned 
with statues, and in the center a marble 
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fountain of classic spirit and design 
rises to a height of twenty feet, the 
small volume of water breaking again 
and again as it falls in cascades from 
basin to basin, and into the pool. 

Here and there in the open places of 
the garden, and in some cases partially 
concealed by shrubbery, rise splendid 
examples of bronze and marble sculp- 
ture. The formal design of the garden 
is relieved by numerous pergolas (in 
perfect harmony, however), luxuriant- 
ly shaded with hanging wistaria, which 
casts deep purple shadows. 

To our left is the splendid mansion, 
which rears itself majestic, regular, su- 
premely harmonious; in relation to its 
surroundings, ‘a temple worthy of the 
idol, the idol worthy of the temple.” 

Retracing our steps, we go up the 
main, short flights of marble stairs, 
which lead from terrace to terrace, and 
come out upon a spacious lawn directly 
in front of the house. In the center of 
this is another beautiful fountain of 
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massive design, its statues a marvelous 
collection of mythological sculpture. 
The construction is arranged so that 
the hundreds of jets of water form dif- 
ferent shapes as they rise and fall. 

Upon the great porch of the house 
the view again enchants us. Every 
way we turn are striking vistas, fit en- 
vironment for the mansion. 

Scattered about the porch are curious 
stone tables and vases of ancient origin 
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and carving, which look as if they could 
not be moved without the aid of me- 
chanical means. 

The entrance-hall is vast, impressive, 
compelling. The highly polished par- 
quet floor is partially covered with rare 
and costly Oriental rugs. The walls 
and high-arched ceiling are of exqui- 
sitely carved panels of red mahogany, 
and the hangings are of those wonder- 
ful products of the loom, silk tapestries. 
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bronze and marble, and great stately 
chairs are placed about. 

From the center of the hall rises a 
majestic marble stairway of intricate 
and elaborate carving. At each side 
are great arches, through which can 
be seen a bewildering vista of rooms, 
each in a different color scheme, and so 
beautiful as to seem like something un- 
real. All of the rooms are of great 
size, and are sixteen or seventeen feet 
in height. We linger in each one en- 


In convenient recesses are statues of 
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Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, and the 
ladies of their court. The mural dec- 
orations are copies from the palace at 
Versailles during the same period. The 
furniture is of gold, upholstered in 
hand-embroidered silk tapestry. 

The great state dining-room is a 
marvel of paneling and carving in 
black walnut. The solid silver and 
sparkling cut glass on the elaborately 
carved sideboard of black walnut, and 
the glass cabinets filled with rare china 
relieve the somewhat somber tone. 
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deavoring to grasp the details which, 
combined, have produced such wonder- 
ful results. Floors like mirrors strewn 
with costly rugs, walls hung with silk, 
ceilings masterpieces of paintings, and 
everywhere distributed as furniture in 
the glittering apartments all that cen- 
turies have amassed in pictures, statues, 
and precious objects of art of various 
kinds. 

The drawing-room is in the style of 
the period of Louis XVI. The wood- 
work is of white mahogany, and in the 
panels of the walls are portraits of 


There is a great fireplace, in each side 
of which are curious lamps on elabo- 
rately carved black-walnut pedestals ten 
or twelve feet high. 

The color scheme of the breakfast- 
room gives a pale-yellow effect like a 
soft morning light streaming through 
opalescent glass. The woodwork, mural 
decorations, furniture, and even the 
napery carry out this idea. This room 
is a bower of delicate foliage, and flow- 
ers whose blossoms are yellow in color. 

The woodwork of the library is of 
green oak. The walls are covered with 
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fine green leather, hand-tooled in gold. 
Besides the regular cases there are 
glass cabinets for books of rarity and 
of fine bindings. Busts of the world’s 
great thinkers and artists are every- 
where, and there is a prevailing atmos- 
phere of science, literature, and art. 

The walls of the Oriental smoking- 
room are of blood-red leather, with in- 
tricate embossings. The wonderful 
carving of the red mahogany wood- 
work was done by craftsmen of the 
Orient in Damascus, and the designs 
for the ceiling and frieze are from the 
Alhambra. A rare collection of smo- 
kers’ articles adorns shelves, mantel, 
and small tables. The hangings are of 
Oriental tapestries of rich designs. 

The ballroom, which is of immense 
size, is all in white and gold. There is 
a wonderful mezzanine gallery, and at 
one end a stage for private theatricals. 

In the music-room there is every kind 
of musical instrument, including a pipe- 
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organ. Busts of great composers and 
performers are on pedestals, and the 
walls are adorned with pictures rela- 
ting to music. There is also a book- 
case containing the literature of music. 

The large hall on the second floor is 
also a gallery from which one can look 
down on the scene below. Paintings, 
tapestries, and statuary occupy every 
available space and niche. There are 
ten suites on this floor, each consisting 
of bedroom, sitting-room, and_ bath. 
Each suite is in a different color 
scheme, with harmonious woods. One 
is in green, with white ivory; another 
in rose with bird's-eye maple; another 
in pink with delicate cream oak; still 
another in pale-blue, with white mahog- 
any; one is a perfect dream of Oriental 
luxury. 

The bath and dressing-room are com- 
bined, but there is no suggestion of the 
conventional bath. A peep behind a 
high screen which has a gold frame 
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DETAIL OF THE PORCH OF THE PHIPPS HOUSE 


and sides of silk tapestry, reveals an 
exquisite tub with every new and costly 
appurtenance. There is a lounge upon 
which to recline after the bath; para- 
phernalia for light exercising; a small, 
revolving bookcase containing the latest 
novels and periodical literature; tables 
covered with every conceivable article 
for the toilet made of gold and silver 
or precious woods, studded with gems; 
full-length mirrors, and chests upon 
chests of drawers. 

Everywhere there is an extreme of 
elegance that one inhales as if it were 
an odor of incense. It is with almost a 
feeling of relief that we seek the open 
air, and, hurrying through the formal 
gardens, enter the woodland where na- 
ture—blessed nature—holds sway. It 
seems that if it were not for this safety- 
valve-——nature—the inhabitants of the 
palace would go mad or become imbe- 
ciles from a surfeit of luxury. 

Leaving the woods, we discover an- 
other large mansion, which proves to 


be the stables, where horses live in 
splendid quarters. There is a tower 
with chimes and a great entrance-hall 
in which there are four superb mural 
paintings. The woodwork and_high- 
arched ceiling are of walnut, as are the 
wood and glass cabinets which are filled 
with a large collection of silver and 
gold-mounted harness and _ saddles. 
Over long, brass rods are hung costly 
rugs and embroidered blankets. All 
the apartments of the stables are on the 
same plan of elegance and convenience. 
The master has a den here which is 
fitted up with trophies of the hunt. 

At last everything has received at 
least a hurried glance (it would take 
weeks and months to digest it all prop- 
erly), and leaving the scene with many 
a backward glance and reflecting that 
this is only one of the mansions of this 
Very Rich Man, we seek the homely 
comforts of our poor places with a sigh 
for our lack of fortune—or is it a sigh 
of relief? 











From Wigwam to Senate. 


Some one ought to put Charles Cur- 
tis, of Topeka, Kansas, into a novel. 
He has been chosen as a United States 
Senator from Kansas, and he has a 
number of other qualifications which 
go to show that he has in him the sort 
of stuff of which heroes are made. In 
the first place, he is an Indian; not full- 
blooded, but sti Indian enough to live 
in a wigwam for some portion of his 
time. He was born 


in a wigwam on a 


Kansas. prairie 
forty - seven years 
ago. His mother 
was a Kaw Indian, 
and his ‘ather a 
United States 
dier. Every Sep- 
tember he goes 
back to ‘tae 
Kaw reservation in 
Oklahoma and 
mingles with his 
kinsmen there, 
who at that time 
hold their annual 
tribal-dances and 
other festivities. 
How Curtis got 
out of the wigwam 
and into the Sen- 
ate is quite a story. 
Ile was fond of 
and skilful 
manage- 
became 


sol- 


horses 
in their 
ment, and 


HONORABLE CHARLES CURTIS, 
The first Indian elected to the United States Senate 


a jockey before he was fifteen. Be- 
tween racing seasons he drove a hack 
in Topeka, and became a friend of one 
of his patrons, “Hib’’ Case, who was 
well known throughout Kansas for his 
ability and success as a lawyer, and for 
his picturesque personality. Case of- 
fered the half-blood cab-driver a chance 
to study law in his office, and Curtis 
jumped at the opportunity. At first he 
had to drive his hack and study at night, 
or while he was 
waiting for fares, 
but later on he was 
able to: earn a sal- 
ary in Case's office, 
and climb down 
from the driver's 
perch for good. 
He was elected 
prosecuting 
attorney of Shaw- 
nee County, and 
surprised every 
one by rigidly en- 
forcing the Prohi- 
bition law. In 
1892 he _ repre- 
sented the Topeka 
district in Con- 
gress, and_ since 
then his rise in pol- 
itics has been a 
rapid one. He suc- 
ceeds _ Senator 
Burton, who was 
tried and convicted 
of receiving a re- 
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tainer for pleading the cause of a cor- 
poration in the Senate. There are sto- 
ries going the rounds among politicians 
to. the effect that the office to which 
Curtis has been chosen is an ill-fated 
one, and that every one who occupies 
it meets with some signal disaster. One 
senator went to jail, one was sent from 
the State to a life of exile in New Mex- 
ico, one committed suicide—the history 
of that particular seat in the Senate is 
gloomy enough in all faith, but if Cur- 
tis, with all his Indian blood, has any 
superstitious fears in this regard, he has 
kept them to himself. 

It pays to be an Indian these days. 
In the allotment of Indian lands, Curtis 
received 320 acres. Each of his four 
children came in for the same amount, 
giving the family a snug little farm of 
sixteen hundred acres, worth, at a very 
conservative valuation, $50 an acre. 
This means $80,000 in cold cash, and 
when we reflect on this circumstance, 
we are moved to mitigate the resent- 
ment we feel toward the Federal gov- 








ERMETE NOVELLI, 


Famous Italian tragedian now playing in this country 
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CHARLES M, JACOBS, 


Chief engineer of the six big tunnels in course of construction 
under the North River 


ernment for treating the poor redskin 
so cruelly. 


A New Tragedian. 

Ermete Novelli, an Italian with a 
great reputation in Europe, is the next 
star of the first magnitude to shine be- 
fore the American public. He is a tra- 
gedian, and his friends claim that he 
equals Duse and Salvini in power. The 
roles in which he appears range all the 
way from Aéschylus and Sophocles, 
through Shakespeare and Dumas to the 
modern French and Italian playwrights. 


The King of the “Sand-hogs.” 

Charles M. Jacobs, English by birth, 
American by choice, an engineer by 
profession, and a digger of tunnels by 
avocation and by virtue of his genius 
in that direction, is probably the busiest 
man in New York. New York needs 
tunnels more than anything else—tun- 
nels under the North and East Rivers, 
which separate the narrow tongue of 
Manhattan Island from the land on 
either side. Jacobs planned the first 
tunnel, which runs under the East 
River to carry gas-mains from Manhat- 
tan to Long Island. At present he is 
chief engineer and construction head of 





the six big tubes 
that are now in 
course of con- 
struction under 
the North River. 
His chief pride 
and interest is in 
the “sand-hogs,” 
as the men who do 
the physical labor 
in the tunnels are 
called. “fine 
“sand-hog’”” must 
be a man in the 
prime of life, with 
an unusual degree 
of physical stam- 
ma to. withstand 
the atmosphere of 
compressed air in 
which he works. 
He is generally 
gifted with plenty 


PASSING HOUR 
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Jacobs started it 
by proposing a 
cheer for the 
“sand-hogs.” The 
uproar that ensued 
in the depths of 
the tunnel may 
well have fright- 
ened the fishes in 
the river above. 
Jacobs invented 
the present shield 
behind which tun- 
nels are bored, as 
well as many oth- 
er devices. He is 
a Cambridge man, 
and had _ attained 
considerable repu- 
tation in England 
before he came to 
this country as a 
railroad engineer. 


MRS. THEODORE P. SHONTS 


MISS MARGUERITE SHONTS MISS THEODORA SHONTS 


of animal spirits, large enthusiasms, Mrs. Shonts and Her Two Daughters. 
and a noise-making capacity in his 
leisure hours equal to that of the most 
uproarious college student. When the 
two shields of the northerly railroad 
tube met under the North River, there now living in New York, has been able 
was a little impromptu celebration. to treat his wife and two daughters to 


Theodore P. Shonts, who recently re- 
signed from the chairmanship of the 
Panama Canal Commission, and who is 
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a greater variety 
of social  experi- 
ences than falls to 
the lot of most 
women. Both 
mother and daugh- 
ters have good 
looks, charm, and 
ability, as well as 
a distinguished po- 
sition to commend 
them. In Wash- 
ington they are fa- 
vorites, and espe- 
cially with 
President Roose- 
velt and his fam- 
ity. In fact, Miss 
Marguerite Shonts 
may be said to 
have made her 
début at a_ state 
dinner at the 
White House, 
while Mrs. Nicho- 
las Longworth has 
acted as a chap- 
eron for both the 
Shonts girls on 
more than one oc- 
casion. They 
have many friends in Paris and Lon- 
don as well as in America. A year or 
so ago, when they were in France, the 
Duke of Chaulnes et de Picquigny an- 
nounced that he was engaged to Miss 
Theodora Shonts. Miss Shonts, how- 
ever, pleaded “not guilty.” It ap- 
peared later that the courtesy with 
which Mrs. Shonts received the duke’s 
overtures to a marriage had been un- 
derstood to signify an acceptance by 
his French relatives. They had never 
dreamed that the young lady most in- 
terested would be consulted herself and 
allowed to make a decision of her own. 
In London Miss Theodora Shonts was 
regarded as one of the most popular 
of the group of American girls there. 
Mrs. Shonts and her two daughters are 


REVEREND CHARLES F, AKED, 


The Liverpool clergyman who recentiy became pastor of the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church in New York. 
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now facing New 
York society seri- 
ously, for the first 
time. They have 
a record of victo- 
ries in the past, 
and all the omens 
are in their favor. 


Rockefeller’s Spirit- 
ual Guide. 


The Reverend 
Doctor Charles I. 
Aked is the new 
pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Bap- 
frst Church, of 
which Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller is a 
member. [le com- 
plains of the = in- 
crease in the size 
of his mail since 
he accepted his 
call. Every day he 
rece i ¥¢s scv= 
eral hundred _let- 
ters, the writers of 
which beg him to 
induce Mr. Rocke- 
feller to hand out some of his money. 
In one letter Rockefeller is asked to 
finance schemes for selling nerve-plas- 
ters. The writer promises to give free 
nerve-plasters to Doctor Aked for the 
rest of his natural life if he will put 
the scheme through. It has never been 
stated on good authority that either the 
minister or the millionaire are in any 
urgent need of nerve-plasters. It is ab- 
solutely certain that the writer does not 
need anything to strengthen his own 
nerve. Doctor Aked, although a min- 
ister, is sufficiently versed in worldly 
affairs to realize that to either answer 
or notice the majority of these missives 
would be worse than useless. Betore 
coming to America, Doctor Aked had 
a large congregation in Liverpool. 





MMNTERVIEW William 
Age Gillette! 

Why not, then, the 
sphinx? Why not swim 
the rapids of Niagara? 
Why not penetrate to 
the north pole? 

In an active journalis- 
tic career, dealing primarily with the 
stage and its people, I have “inter- 
viewed” William Gillette about fifty 
times. Here follows the net result: 

“Quite so.” 

Those two words are all I have ever 
been able to decoy for publication from 
this reticent author-actor, and I dare 
say I still have a lead of two words over 
most of my colleagues. 

The occasion was a testimonial per- 
formance several years ago in behalf of 
veteran Annie Yeamans. Mrs. Yea- 
mans, rare old character actress that 
she is, was then playing a comedy role 
n “A Chinese Honeymoon”’ at the Ca- 
sino Theater. Next door Mr. Gillette 
was appearing in “Sherlock Holmes.” 
The excuse for the testimonia] perform- 
ance, arranged by Mrs. Yeamans’ man- 
agement and her associates, was her ap- 
proaching birthday. She was not in 
want, and, while player-folK with cus- 
tomary generosity were sending in con- 
tributions, here and there arose a feeble 
protest gainst the increase of unneces- 
sary “benefits.” 

A whisper had gone abroad that Mr. 


BY RENNOLD 
CWOLF 


Gillette, when approached by the com- 
mittee in charge of subscriptions, had 
curtly and somewhat unceremoniously 
declined to enlist. It was in canfirma- 
tion of that rumor that I addressed him. 
The question was put to him bluntly. 

“Quite so,” he replied, and he seemed 
entirely satisfied with that answer. 

I had to be. 

On other occasions when accosted 
for purposes of publication, Mr. Gillette 
has adopted elusory and evasive tactics 
which frequently have taken the form 
of sarcastic notes signed by his secre- 
tary. The latter’s last contribution to a 
hungry press was this: 


Mr. Gillette regrets that his rule pertain- 
ing to interviews may in any measure bring 
distress to the publishers of America, but he 
does not feel that his views can be of value 
to the public at large. He leaves the ex- 
pressions of personal opinion in type to such 
persons as seem to delight in that form of 
amusement. 


So when an editor in my presence 
suggests that an interview with William 
Gillette would be a good thing, I sit 
back knowingly and wait for unsophis- 
ticated volunteers. Let me have the 
simple assignment of asking John D. 
Rockefeller if he really is a monopolist, 
or requesting Hetty Green to give a few 
hints on prevailing fashions. 

And yet everybody knows William 
Gillette. With many of us recollection 
goes back to childhood—ours, not his. 
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Somewhere in the remote past, where 
the drama began to take a hold on un- 
derstanding, there arises the lank form 
of this actor’ silhouetted against our 
memory, and the remembrance carries 
a smile. We laughed at Gillette in our 
youth, and to-day we laugh or hold our 
breath as he wills, for he is a past mas- 
ter of stage technique, and knows tlie 
exact value of a dramatic situation in all 
denominations. 

As far back as one can remember, 
Mr. Gillette has been tall, gloomy, and 
of deliberate speech, punctuated with 
puffs of tobacco smoke. Reminiscence 
embraces, perhaps, his earliest success, 
“The Professor,’ and then takes in 
“The Private Secretary,” “Held By 
the Enemy,” “All the Comforts of 
Home,” “Secret Service,’ “Too Much 
Johnson,” “Sherlock Holmes,” “The 
Admirable Crichton,” and “Clarice.” 

Yes, everybody knows Gillette, but 
as George Ade’s friend, Artie, would 
say, “with the reverse English.” 

The fact is that William Gillette is 
at once the best-known and least-known 
actor in America—and this is almost 
equally true of him in England. His 
ability as a playwright is recognized 
wherever the drama flourishes. As an 
actor he is tremendously popular and 
immensely successful. Once, however, 
let him toss aside the last of the dozen 
or more cigars at which he has tugged 
during a performance, and he is swal- 
lowed up in the mystery of a privacy 
that constitutes his very joy of living. 

Behind that expression of uncompro- 
mising gloom and hard-shell indiffer- 
ence are absolute peace, serenity, and 
even good nature. And he is that raris- 
sima avis, a modest actor. He is more— 
or less, as you choose; he is diffident, 
timid, shrinking. When he_ gazes 
across the footlights at an auditorium 
packed to the door with a cynical, skep- 
tical first-night audience, his counte- 
nance bears no more expression than a 
modiste’s dummy; but he has been 
known to blush like a schoolgirl when 
a stranger watched him intently from 
the opposite seat of a street-car. 

It is not unlikely that William Gil- 
lette is the richest actor before the pub- 
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lic. The stage has been his ambition 
since he was old enough to entertain 
worthy ambitions. As a very young 
man he gave public readings, and at- 
tained a local fame for his imitations 
of the elder Sothern. Much against his 
father’s will, Mark Twain, who was 
his neighbor in Hartford, obtained for 
him a position in John T. Raymond’s 
company, playing “The Gilded Age.” 
From that moment his progress was 
steady. 

Nevertheless, once the grease-paint 
is removed, he struggles desperately to 
forget that he is a player. Of recent 
years he has limited his seasons to 
twenty weeks. Except for his warm 
personal friendship for Charles Froh- 
man, he probably would abandon the 
stage altogether, and that he may be 
expected to do in the near future. 

In his life there has been a tragic 
period of which he never speaks, but 
which explains his present taciturnity. 
He is not a woman-hater, as a certain 
class of matinée-girls have come to 
regard him. Nor is he constantly 
losing his heart to first one actress and 
then another, as the daily papers state. . 
He has not been engaged to any one 
of the half-dozen leading women with 
whom rumor has associated his name. 
Twenty years ago his wife died. Her 
death occurred at the very beginning 
of his success. She passed away before 
she could enjoy the fruits of the strug- 
gles and sacrifices that had marked the 
earlier stage of matrimony. 

Gillette had just finished his version 
of Von Mosler’s “Der Bibliothekar,” 
which first was known as “Digby’s Sec- 
retary,” and afterward as “The Private 
Secretary.” He stood on the threshold 
of the brilliant career his devoted wife 
had predicted for him. 

How deeply he took to heart the loss 
of her companionship only his closest 
friends understand. From that moment 
Gillette has known but one passion— 
work. 

For the delegates to the corner con- 
ventions who assemble on the street 
curbs in and out of season and bewail 
their misfortunes Gillette feels only 
contempt. To the actor who patruls 











Broadway announcing his conquests in 
Spokane or the jealousy of the leading 
man, he is a cake of ice which the 
warmest cordiality cannot thaw. To 
the worthy in need he is the cream of 
human kindness. Before his liberality 
is set in motion, however, one condition 
is imposed without qualification. His 
beneficence must remain a secret. 

He has even organized a pension- 
bureau upon which players who were 
his friends before the days of his afflu- 
ence may draw in emergencies. Minor 
roles in his companies are frequently 
assigned to men and women who were 
a part of his less remunerative past. 
Their services are measured by their 
needs ; not by their market worth. 

Gillette has the power of concentra- 
tion that enables him to work rapidly. 
He was playing in San Francisco when 
Charles Frohman telegraphed him to 
begin at once the dramatization of 
“Sherlock Holmes.” He engaged an- 
other actor to play his rédle in “Secret 
Service,” and left the company at San 
Diego with only a pad of paper and a 
pencil for his companions. In three 
weeks the play was completed. 

His finished manuscripts are so thor- 
ough, that a _ school-of-acting under- 
graduate might make the production by 
rigidly adhering to instructions. The 
marginal notes not only suggest all the 
movements and situations on the stage, 
but also warn the producer. what not 
to do. They are models of thorough- 
ness. 

Such genius as William Géillette’s 
must be relieved by weaknesses. His 
are at once harmless and distinctive. 
In selecting his pet diversion one must 
unhesitatingly nominate cats. All ani- 
mal life is sacred to him. When it 
comes in the form of a nine-times- 
blessed feline existence he is the quin- 
tessetice of tenderness. 

Every theater cat in the United 
States and Canada, not to speak of 
England, knows William Gillette inti- 
mately enough to purr “Bill” at him. 
They may not be altogether accurate in 
their estimate of his art, but they are 
authorities on his temper when search- 
ing for a coy and elusive collar-button, 
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and enjoy his confidence in regard to 
the silly young things who hang around 
stage-doors. Very likely, if Gillette’s 
last “stand” is paradise, he will be dis- 
consolate and seek a change of booking 
should not a feline population throng 
the golden pave. 

Arriving at a theater, Gillette be- 
comes acquainted with the house cat be- 
fore paying his respects to the stage- 
manager. He and the cat immediately 
establish a basis of intimacy. Kitty 
forsakes the grass mat—used as a sec- 
tion of lawn in the outdoor. scenes— 
which has been her bed since she joined 
the staff, and confidently sprawls over 
the silken waistcoats and white flannels 
in the star’s wardrobe trunk. If kitty 
is under the age of discretion she may 
playfully chew off a button or two, or 
maybe munch a cravat. At any rate, 
she will be governed entirely by her 
own judgment. 

Throughout the engagement this 
star, who is believed by many of his 
fellow players to be cold and unsympa- 
thetic, comes to the theater nightly with 
a bottle of milk and a sandwich under 
his arm, and he and kitty hold their 
post-performance prandial revel to- 
gether. 

In return for such attentions, Gillette 
makes one demand of his feline com- 
panion, a photograph. A local photog- 
rapher is brought into the conspiracy, 
and while kitty. is complacently dozing 
on the actor’s finery, the intruder aims 
the camera at her. 

By pursuing art studies of this na- 
ture, Gillette has been able to transform - 
his rooms to a Louvre, wherein repro- 
ductions of the feline stars of the the- 
atrical world are hung in costly frames. 

It is related of Gillette that once in 
a hotel he arose in the middle of the 
night to expostulate with the occupant 
of the adjoining room, who had thrown 
a water-pitcher at a cat emitting hide- 
ous noises in the yard below. The actor 
delivered a formidable tirade on cruelty 
to animals, while his neighbor listened 
in amazement. 
“But, hang it 


? 


growled the stranger, 


“T am troubled with insomnia.” 
“So is the cat,” retorted Gillette. 
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I cannot vouch for the truth of the 
story. 

Once in a long while Gillette tells a 
story. It is sure to have an animal for 
its hero, and it is sure to be true. 

“T remember a pet cat I owned when 
a boy in Hartford,” he remarked one 
day while traveling with his company 
through Darkest Kansas. “It was a 
stray cat, but I had educated her and 
polished her up until she became quite 
an ornament in feline society. Another 
boy in the neighborhood owned a dog 
with an ‘inherent hatred for cats. One 
day in my absence this boy arranged a 
fight between my cat and his dog, and 
when I arrived on the scene of conflict 
there was scarcely enough fur left for 
a decent burial. 

“My soul cried out for revenge, and 
I fancied that the nine souls of the cat 
were crying out for the same thing. A 
friend of mine had a cat that was more 
wild than domestic, one we always ap- 
proached with caution, and I borrowed 
the animal. Together we called on the 
murderer of my pet. The two animals 
squared off. The dog sprang at the 
cat’s throat. The latter ducked under- 
neath his body, plunged a claw in his 
breast, and the next instant, the primary 
essential for a canine duneral lay prone 
on the ground.” 

Mr. Gillette owns at least 
homes. He might easily be the pos- 
sessor of others without the world be- 
ing any the wiser. Reckless hospitality 
is not characteristic of him. To one 
of these homes he retreats immediately 
after the termination of his season, and 
from one of them he is summoned in 
the fall to another round of crowded 
houses. 

The old Gillette homestead in Hart- 
ford has been transformed by the son 
whose ambition was opposed by the el- 
der Gillette into a beautiful estate. 
Nothing commonplace is to be found 
about the grounds. Unique pieces of 
furniture are in every corner of the 
house. Bizarre bookcases, queer pic- 
ture-frames, and marvelous tables and 
chairs, such as one never saw else- 


where, are scattered throughout the 
They have all been made by 


rooms. 





three - 
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Gillette himself. He is a confirmed in- 
ventor, a master carpenter, and an up- 
holsterer of no small attainments. He 
conceives new ideas in furniture with 
the earnestness and ingenuity that mark 
the invention of his plots. 

A second home is his house-boat, the 
Aunt Polly. Her lines would disgrace 
the ugliest craft on the Erie Canal. In- 
doors she is as palatial as a transatlan- 
tic liner. Again signs of the actor’s 
inventive genius are everywhere in evi- 
dence. 

Each summer stories creep into print 
concerning various actors who are al- 
lowing Commodore Gillette to enter- 
tain them aboard the Aunt Polly. 
These reports are untrue. His regular 
summer guests are three young nieces, 
who impatiently count the days until 
“Uncle Bill’s” arrival. 

The third and favorite of this actor’s 
several establishments is an estate in 
North Carolina, which he has named 
“The Thousand Pines.” Thither Gil- 
lette goes in the early spring and late 
autumn. He is accompanied only by 
a servant, a Japanese valet, who for 
years has been his loyal attendant. 

Such seclusion, together. with his 
habitual immobility of countenance, has 
given rise to the impression that Gil- 
lette is morose. He is nothing of the 
sort. He derives much pleasure from 
his various occupations, is the most 
agreeable of companions to those he 
likes, and has a biting sense of humor. 

But let the professional humorist be- 
ware. To the chronic jester, the ac- 
knowledged clown, he is a_ nipping 
frost. He will listen attentively to the 
man who deliberately attempts to make 
him laugh, and at the conclusion of the 
jest present a perfectly blank expres- 
sion. 

A child or the antics of a kitten may 
throw him into convulsions of laughter. 
He likes his mirth impromptu. 

His congenital austerity causes most 
of his associates to hold aloof, although 
invariably they respect him. By no 
stretch of the imagination can he be 
regarded as a “good fellow,” in either 
the best or the worst sense. He always 
has a-small coterie of friends in his or- 














ganization, and to them he extends cor- 
diality and generosity. Pleasant but 
decorous little suppers in his rooms 
after the performance, appropriate 
gifts, and the anticipation of the wants 
of others betray the kindness of his 
inner nature. 

Many times has he been called 
haughty and unsympathetic. Here is 
an incident which best answers the im- 
peachment. 

After a long, tedious journey, the 
“Sherlock Holmes” company arrived at 
a hotel in a small city, and at once 
sought the dining-room. ~Behind Gil- 
lette trotted the ubiquitous Japanese 
valet, who strictly observes the relation- 
ship of master and man. 

A long table in the center of the room 
had been reserved for the players. Gil- 
lette hesitated. 

“T wish to sit by myself at that small 
table on the opposite side of the room,” 
he said quietly to a waiter. 

“Impossible, sir,” replied the waiter. 
“All those tables are reserved.” 

“Here is two dollars,’’ continued Gil- 
lette. “I must have a table by myself.” 

“Sorry, sir,” insisted the waiter, “but 
it’s impossible.” 

Without further delay Gillette 
handed the waiter a ten-dollar bill, 
seated himself at one of the small tables, 
and ordered his dinner. 

This action puzzled his associates so 
much that several days later one made 
bold enough to inquire into its cause. 

“That Jap was half-famished after 
our journey,” replied Gillette, “and if I 
had seated myself at the table with him, 
he wouldn’t have eaten a mouthful.” 

In absolute contradistinction to the 
popular notion is the fact that Gillette 
seldom smokes off the stage. He never 
touches intoxicants, and would have cut 
a sorry figure among the roistering 
players of the Elizabethan period. His 
inveterate smoking before the foot- 
lights is merely a trick of stagecraft. 
He knows that a cigarette, cigar, or 
pipe gives emphasis to the complacency 
that is characteristic of him. In 
“Clarice,” where the situations are not 
so tense, Princess Nicotine has no place 
on the salary list. 


’ 
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But you may be sure that he found a 
substitute. When for this specimen of 
his art he abandoned tobacco he intro- 
duced drugs and poisons. There is 
something within him that makes him 
lean toward the unusual, almost the un- 
canny. So in “Clarice” he built for 
himself a character not unlike the de- 
pressing Doctor Rank of “A Doll's 
House,” gave him the symptoms of tu- 
berculosis, and accentuated the unpleas- 
antness of the picture with an attempt 
at suicide by slow poison in full view 
of the audience. The hypodermic in- 
jections of Sherlock Holmes are anoth- 
er case in point. 

When Gillette isn’t acting he is in- 
venting. Sometimes it is a play, some- 
times it is a new surgical instrument. 
Once it has been a proprietary medi- 
cine, known the world over, and from 
which this extraordinary man derives 
tremendous revenues. 

Although the stage is his principal 
field of activity, he pays little heed to 
news of its people, is not a regular sub- 
scriber to dramatic publications, and is 
cynically impervious to uncomplimen- 
tary criticism. He reads a great deal, 
and his literature is the kind one might 
expect after a study of the man, and 
precisely the kind one would not expect 
from a hearsay acquaintance. 

Scientific treatises are his regular 
literary pabulum. He feeds his mind 
on problems in chemistry, relishes ac- 
counts of operations in osteopathy, and 
greedily devours investigations into 
psychic phenomena. The drama is only 
one of several fields in which he might 
have become distinguished. 

His eccentricity runs riot in matters 
of dress. In the selection of hats he is 
positively ludicrous. If anywhere in 
the world there is a misshapen, antede- 
luvian, excommunicated, lopsided head- 
piece which Weber and Fields would 
have scorned in the days of their most 
violent - burlesques, Gillette attaches 
himself to it with the love of an honest 
bridegroom. Some day he may design 
a hat upon lines of architecture exactly 
to his liking; meanwhile, he seeks his 
ideal among the old masters. 

Once severely rebuked for a gro- 
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tesquely archaic piece of head-gear he 
had been wearing for an entire season, 
he consulted the foremost hatter of In- 
dianapolis, and purchased a derby fash- 
ioned to this generation. The trans- 
formation was spectacular. When he 
entered the dining-room of the hotel 
that evening he deposited the new hat 
in the rack outside. Upon his return 
it was missing. The thief had left in 
its place an ante-bellum relic that would 
have shamed a scarecrow. 

Gillette serenely adjusted the substi- 
tute upon his head and remarked: 

“You see, there’s no use in tempting 
fate any further.” 

Hypocrisy and the _ conventional 
shams of society do not flourish about 
Gillette. He is thoroughly American— 
so much so, in fact, that he was guilty 
of a gross breach of etiquette upon the 
occasion of his first professional visit to 
England. He was appearing at the 
Adelphi Theater in “Secret Service,” 
and in the royal box the Prince of 
Wales—now Edward VII.—applauded 
enthusiastically. After the performance 
word was brought to Gillette that his 
highness desired to meet him. 

“All right, tell him to come in,” 
thoughtlessly replied the actor. 

Several years later, when Gillette vis- 
ited London with ‘Sherlock Holmes,” 
King Edward, recalling this incident, 
did not wait upon formality, but sought 
the star’s dressing-room immediately 
after the final curtain. 

“Howdy do, sir?’ was the actor’s 
greeting. : 

And England’s monarch was not visi- 
bly shocked. 


Gillette is painfully modest. He de- 


tests a crowd, and despises the obtru- 
He usually waits until most 


sionist. 
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of the guests have left a public dining- 


room before he enters. He is seldom 
to be found among the hurrying, rest- 
less crowd along Broadway. His daily 
promenade, a concession to the demands 
of healthfulness, is taken very late at 
night. Then he selects a dark street 
and strides along rapidly, swinging his 
opera-bouffe hat in his hand. 

His respect for dramatic criticism is 
summed up in a remark he made to a 
young playwright concerning the re- 
viewers of London. 

“I’m afraid your play will not suc- 
ceed,” he said. ‘“‘Those notices are too 
good. I’ve never known a play that 
was lauded by the critics to succeed in 
London.” 

With an occasional exception, he has 
been fortunate in writing plays to 
please both press and public. There 
was a time when twelve companies in 
different parts of the world were si- 
multaneously presenting “Sherlock 
Holmes.” His income from that source 
alone has reached five thousand dollars 
a week. 

The announcement of his retirement 
from the stage will not be long in com- 
ing. Lately he has spent some of his 
ideas and energy on vaudeville sketches. 
Presumably he writes now primarily 
for recreation. 

One of the standard forms of jest 
among dramatic writers has been Gil- 
lette’s professed intention to play Ham- 
let some day. He is in deadly earnest. 
Doubtless something in the Dane’s mel- 
ancholia attracts him. 

I am not one of the scoffers. When- 
ever he produces “Hamlet” there may 
still be something rotten in Denmark, 
but the putrescence will not contami- 
nate William Gillette’s acting. 


Gr. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


CHAPTER I. 


6 O you mean that there is noth- 
ing left, Mr. Dexter?” 
The sweet, startled young 
voice betrayed the inner shock of a 
great surprise. 

“Miss Gertrude, there is—absolutely 
nothing.” And Daniel Dexter’s fine 
face wore an ashen hue as his quiver- 
ing lips gave despairing utterance to 
the ominous statement. 

For a moment Gertrude Elliot 
studied the agonized countenance of 
her guardian with a pair of very beau- 
tiful but strangely perplexed and won- 
dering eyes. 

“But I thought papa left a great deal 
of money,” she presently observed. 

“So he did, my dear; but—ah! how 
can I tell you?” 

The man’s head fell upon his breast, 
and he groaned aloud; a pitiable pic- 
ture of self-abasement and misery. 

“What is it, Mr. Dexter?” cried his 
companion, in sudden alarm. “Are you 
ill?—-what can I do for you?” 
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“Nothing—nothing, my child. My 
illness is of the mind, not of the body,” 
he faltered. “I have a terrible con- 
fession to make to you. Gertrude— 
you have been robbed of your entire 
fortune, and the fact can no longer be 
concealed from you; even your home 
must go.” 

“Robbed!” repeated the girl, aghast. 

“Yes; listen!” the man resumed, but 
shrinking sensitively before her look of 
dismay. “You know your father left 
all his property in my, hands, to be held 
in trust for you and your mother. He 
had implicit faith in me, for we had 
been close friends from our youth up, 
and I believed that no power on earth 
could ever tempt me to betray his trust. 
When his affairs were settled I invested 
a large amount in a certain railroad 
stock which I believed to be perfectly 
safe, but by tricky management and 
manipulations a few magnates got con- 
trolling interests and ruined all other 
shareholders. Every dollar I invested 
for you, together with a large sum for 
myself, was swallowed up.” 
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“But you were not responsible for 
the dishonesty of others,” Gertrude 
here interposed. 

“It was a terrible blow to me, for I 
felt responsible; while my own loss so 
crippled me—for most of my property 
was mortgaged and I was carrying 
heavy life insurance, besides being tan- 
gled up in other ventures—that I hard- 
ly knew which way to turn. When my 
insurance premium and interest became 
due I had no money to meet them, and 
—I borrowed from the Elliot estate. 
The next year I was even worse off, 
and borrowed again. Driven desperate, 
I grew reckless, and invested a large 
sum of your money in what seemed a 
sure thing and likely to bring quick re- 


turns. Again misfortune overtook me; 
the whole was swamped. Then 
Rob 





“Rob!” cried the girl, with a start, 
a vivid blush suddenly mantling her 
face. 

“He has been my idol, as you know,” 
the man went on, his tones all at once 
growing weak, like those of an aged 
person. “In my fond eyes he was 
everything to be desired, in spite of 
some youthful follies to which I was 
not blind. When he left Yale-I es- 
tablished him in business. He ran it 
into the ground in less than a year and 
himself heavily into debt. More of your 
money was used to meet his liabilities— 
but that is not the worst ” Daniel 
Dexter’s voice broke sharply. 

“Mr. Dexter, don’t tell me anything 
more about—about Rob—skip that, 
please,” Gertrude pleaded, with trem- 
ulous lips. 

“T can’t skip it; it will have to be 
told, for it is a part of the chain of 
disasters which has served to ruin me 
and impoverish you,” her companion 
resolutely replied. Then nervously 
moistening his dry lips, he resumed: 
“Shortly after I had settled up every- 
thing for Rob, and obtained a good 
position for him with a friend who 
wanted to help me, the boy suddenly 
disappeared with a large sum of money 
—he had raised a check, which his em- 
ployer had sent by him to a bank to 
get cashed, and fled.” 
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“Oh, Mr. Dexter!” panted Gertrude 
Elliot, in a horrified whisper. 

“It was almost the last straw,” her 
companion went on, “and but for my 
overwhelming obligation to you and 
your mother and an innate ‘scorn for 
anything like cowardice, I believe I 
should have given up the struggle. My 
friend was kindness personified. He 
said my good name should not be tar- 
nished—I might give him my note for 
the amount of Rob’s defalcation, and 
take it up at my convenience, and the 
world need never know the truth. I 
gave him the note, but could not rest. 
I felt that I must get hold of that fatal 
check and destroy all evidence of Rob’s 
guilt; so I appropriated the last of your 
money to do this, but with the crush- 
ing consciousness that I also had be- 
come a felon—had sunk to the level of 
the son I was seeking to save. I might 
have spared myself that final act of 
dishonesty, however, for, although I 
eased my mind, in a measure, by taking 
up the note and getting possession of 
the check, both were lost almost im- 
mediately, and I had nothing to prove 
I had paid the money.” 

“Lost!” breathed Gertrude, in a voice 
of dismay. 

“Yes, they disappeared in the most 
mysterious manner,” said Mr. Dexter. 
“T called on my friend early one winter 
evening, and was shown into his library 
to wait a few moments, as he was en- 
gaged just then. The room was warm, 
and I removed my overcoat, laying it 
over a chair. When my host came to 
me I briefly stated my errand, and he, 
appreciating my anxiety, immediately 
produced the check and note, which 
were pinned together, slipped them into 
a blank envelope, and passed it to me. 
Thus that miserable business was final- 
ly settled, to my infinite relief. I care- 
fully placed the envelope in a wallet, 
containing other important papers, 
which I took from a pocket in my over- 
coat, then replaced it, and was about to 
get into the coat and take my leave, 
when my friend interposed, saying he 
had a new picture in his drawing-room 
which he wished to show me. He was 
a great lover of art—a connoisseur, in 














fact. I would have been glad to get 
away at once, but he was so kindly in- 
sistent I would not wound him by re- 
fusing, and we spent a social half-hour 
in the drawing-room, discussing the 
merits Of the new painting, which was, 
indeed, a fine piece of work; and I al- 
most forgot myself and my troubles 
while chatting with him. He did me 
good, as I am sure he meant to do, and 
I was much lighter of heart when I 
finally left him. On reaching home, I 
found a telegram calling me to Boston. 
I had just time to catch a train that 
would land me in that city early the 
next morning, which, I thought, would 
give me time to transact my business 
and allow me to return in the evening. 
I hurriedly thrust my wallet, which I 
did not need, into my safe, gathered up 
a few toilet articles and a change of 
linen, and was off. I was unexpectedly 
detained in Boston for three days, reach- 
ing home early Sunday morning, tired 
out, and spent the day in bed. Monday 
forenoon, while looking over business 
memoranda, my wallet was needed, and 
I recalled the check and note. I told 
myself they must be destroyed at once, 
and brought forth the receptacle to ex- 
ecute my purpose, only to find there 
was no check or note in it. I searched 
it through and through, unfolding 
every paper, bill, and letter. In vain 
—they were gone!—the envelope was 
there, but it was empty.” 

“How very strange!’’ said Gertrude, 
who had been deeply interested. 

“Tt certainly was, and for a time I 
was greatly upset. I had placed the 
envelope containing the check and note 
in the wallet in the presence of my 
friend, then returned it to the pocket 
in my overcoat. On reaching home I 
had carefully locked it in my safe, and, 
no one knowing the combination but 
myself, it could not have been opened 
during my absence. I finally called 
again at the home of my friend to see 
if by any possibility the slips had flut- 
tered unobserved to the floor and been 
found after I left the house. I was 
told he had sailed for Europe with his 
family two days previous. So I de- 
cided to wait until his_return, then ask 
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him to give me a written release of all 
indebtedness ; but three months later he 
was brought home and laid in Green- 
wood. Naturally, I felt that closed 
forever the disagreeable episode, and 
I need give myself no further concern 
regarding it; yet the mystery of it still 
annoys me at times.” 

“Suppose that check should ever be 
found, could it be used against Rob?” 
Gertrude thoughtfully questioned. 

Mr. Dexter flushed a startled crim- 
son. 

“I am afraid it could, if the finder 
knew it had been tampered with,” he 
gravely replied, adding: “The note also 
might have to be paid again, for it was 
not canceled. Both check and _ note 
were simply surrendered to me to be 
destroyed, and I made a great mistake 
in not reducing them to atoms on the 
spot.” 

“Could you identify the check if it 
should ever come to light?” the girl in- 
quired. 

“Indeed I could. It was drawn on 
the Northminster Bank of this city ;:the 
number was 1026; the date was Sep- 
tember 4, 189—, and the amount was 
fifty-four hundred dollars—a fearfully 
reckless risk for a youngster like Rob 
to run. In fact, he bungled the whole 
thing, and might have known that he 
would be found out. I gave the note 
October 10, as soon as the fraud was 
detected, and paid the money the nine- 
teenth of December following. But, 
really, my child,’ interposed the man 
suddenly, giving himself a rude shake, 
“I don’t know what has possessed me 
to babble of all these personal troubles 
and. details to you when, perhaps, I 
should have confined myself to a simple 
rehearsal of the wrong I have done 
you. You may think it strange that I 
did not tell you this before; but I clung 
to the hope that some fortunate turn 
would enable me to keep both you and 
myself afloat until I could accumulate - 
and restore at least a portion of what 
I had taken from you. Then, too, while 
your mother was so ill, I felt it would 
be cruel to torture her with it; but now 
she is gone, you are of age, your af- 
fairs must be settled, and the truth can 
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no longer be concealed. Gertrude, I 
am the most wretched man on the face 
of the earth, while the sacrifice of my 
honor seems to have been a useless one, 
for Rob—although he came back to me 
after the death of my friend, and, for a 
time, seemed to be repentant—has not 
mended his ways one whit; indeed, 
during the last few months, he has ap- 
peared to be more reckless than ever. 
Perhaps I ought to have let him meet 
his fate and work out his own problem ; 
but—oh, God!—how could I? . I could 
not bear the shame of it. And now, 
think of it!” the man cried in a shrill 
tone of agony. “I have a double load 
of shame to face; my son not only 
seems lost to all sense of duty and self- 
respect, but I also have become a crim- 
nal, a robber of the widow and father- 
less, an embezzler of trust funds, and 
a traitor to my dearest friend. This 
is my terrible confession, Gertrude. I 
have made a beggar of you—I have 
come to the end of my own rope, and 
now must face the world with my 
crime, and meet a felon’s fate behind 
prison bars——” 

The girl shivered at these last de- 
spairing words, and, leaning forward, 
laid a slim, white hand upon her com- 
panion’s arm. 

“You!” she cried, in a shocked tone, 
“my father’s lifelong friend behind 
prison bars?—never!” 

“But it will have to come—further 
concealment is impossible, even if I 
were not so deep in the mire that I have 
no heart left to try to pull myself out,” 
was the dejected response. 

“Dear Mr. Dexter, don’t lose your 
courage,” gently pleaded his youthful 
companion, as she lifted an earnest look 
to his haggard face; “you have al- 
ways possessed unlimited energy, and 
it must not fail you now when you need 
it so much; you still have the same tal- 
ents, the same good judgment and 
knowledge of the world and business 
that have in the past enabled you to 
stand among the foremost in your pro- 
fession; you are in the very prime of 
life, too, and there is no reason why 
you should not rebuild vour fallen for- 
tunes.” 


“My child, you don’t know what you 
are talking about,” Daniel Dexter burst 
forth, with a catch in his breath that 
was like a great sob cut short; “can’t 
you see that, even aside from the fact 
that arrest, trial, and conviction await 
me, the consciousness that I have dis- 
graced my name beyond redemption 
and forfeited my self-respect, has made 
me lose my grip? I am thoroughly and 
utterly discouraged.” 

“No—no,” said the girl, as she inter- 
laced the fingers of both hands around 
his arm, her eyes now glowing like 
stars, her cheeks crimson from the lofty 
impulse throbbing in her heart, “noth- 
img is beyond redemption when we be- 
come conscious we are going wrong 
if we ‘right about face,’ and that is 
what you are going to do now—this 
very minute. Listen, please! That ugly 
word, ‘embezzler,’ you are never to 
apply to yourself again, and it shall 
never be associated with your name; 
for every dollar that you have held in 
trust for me you are to consider as 
loaned to you by me until ‘you can re- 
pay it. Wait!’—as he tried to inter- 
rupt her. “As you have said, I am of 
age, so I can do as I please about this. 
No one, save you and me,-knows aught 
of what you have just told me, and it 
shall remain a secret with us; you will 
buckle on your armor afresh, you will 
begin anew, and—you will retrieve 
yourself.” 

“Oh, but: in 

“Hush!” she commanded, with a 
pretty assumption of authority. “Can't 
you understand that I should hate my- 
self if I should allow this to become 
public, or do anything to add even a 
feather’s weight to your burdens?” 

“Yet I know I deserve the full pen- 
alty of the law.” 

‘And what possible satisfaction could 
it give me to bring the full penalty of 
the law upon you?” gently inquired 
Gertrude. 

“The courts and the world demand 
justice—retribution to be meted out 
for such crimes.” 

“T think those two words should 
never be used synonymously,” was the 
girl’s thoughtful response. ‘Justice in- 
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volves weighing acts and motives with 
perfect fairness, and judging accord- 
ingly—tretribution has an element of 
retaliation and revenge in it—a return- 
ing of evil for evil, injury for injury. 
But that is not the way I feel toward 
you, Mr. Dexter, and I certainly shall 
not take any legal action against you. 
You and my father were inseparable as 
boys, and close friends as long as he 
lived; you have been very good to 
mama and me, in numberless ways, 
since he left us, and now, even though 
adverse circumstances seem to have 


driven you into making a mistake, I 
have only loving thoughts for you in 
your misfortune, and want to help you 
rather than plunge you still deeper into 
trouble.” 
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For a moment Gertrude Elliot studied the agonized countenance of her guardian. 






Daniel Dexter gazed with wonder 
into the fair, yearning face uplifted to 
his ; into the beautiful great brown eyes, 
in which there shone a golden radiance 
that seemed to the despairing man like 
a beacon-light beckoning him toward “a 
new heaven and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth peace,” and which kindled an 
answering ray of hope in his own. 

“Gertrude, has your recent, peculiar 
fad taught you such sweet charity as 
this?” he questioned, in a low, moved 
tone, as he laid a reverent hand upon 
the slender fingers that were still clasp- 
ing his arm. 

She flushed, then smiled slightly. 

“Tt is no ‘fad,’ dear Mr. Dexter, and, 
since you are opposed to my faith, we 
will not discuss it,” she quietly returned, 
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then added, with sweet seriousness: 
“But it certainly has taught me that 
God is Love, and that man, as His 
image, must reflect love; that no 
thought or act of hate or revenge must 
ever go forth from him to smite a 
brother man—no matter what the 
seeming wrong—since it will only re- 
coil upon its author, and entail upon 
him even greater sorrow and discord 
than he could inflict.” 

“My child, ‘almost thou persuadest 
me,” quoted Mr. Dexter, a faint smile 
for a moment relaxing the tense lines 
about his own mouth. “Forgive me 
that word ‘fad,’ and I promise that 
never again shall a slur upon, or a dis- 
respectful illusion to, a creed that 
teaches such heavenly compassion pass 
my lips. And Gertrude’”—a solemn 
quietness pervading his tones—“I am 
going to take you at your word; you 
have put new courage into me; you 
have touched some hidden spring with- 
in me that responds to your higher 
thought, and, with a heart full of grati- 
tude to you, I will begin again, and do 
my best for both you and myself. 
Meantime, until I can provide you with 
a suitable income, will you come to me 
and let me take care of you? This 
house must be sold, you have no near 
relatives, and I cannot let you go 
among strangers.” 

Gertrude flushed hotly, then grew 
suddenly cold as she was thus reminded 
of her own precarious condition. Her 
glance wandered slowly around the 
room where they were sitting, a pitiful 
yearning in her great, wine-brown eyes, 
as the full meaning of what she had 
been told for the first time dawned 
upon her. 

Must she really leave her beautiful, 
luxurious home—the only one she had 
ever known? Must all its costly treas- 
ures go under the relentless hammer of 
the auctioneer, and be scattered to the 
four points of the compass? A sudden 
pang of bitter grief and rebellion smote 
her cruelly with this tardy realization. 
She had become so absorbed in the ter- 
rible experiences of her friend she had 
not thought of herself until his offer 
of a temporary home aroused her to an 
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appalling sense of what his confession 
and revelation meant to her. 

Fatherless, motherless, homeless, 
portionless! What was she to do? 

Her throat began to swell and pain 
her, and a heart-broken moan of grief 
and homesickness almost escaped her. 
But she checked herself resolutely, re- 
membering, just in time, with what 
cruel condemnation it would smite upon 
her companion’s ears. 

Yet he read something of her suffer- 
ing in her tense attitude, her tightly 
compressed lips, and pain-laden eyes. 

“Gertrude! Gertrude!—how can I 
ever atone for what I have done?” he 
cried out sharply. 

She did not appear to hear him. The 
struggle to maintain her own self-con- 
trol absorbed all her faculties. 

“How soon will I have to—to go?” 
she presently inquired, with her eyes 
fastened upon her father’s portrait, 
which, for many years, had hung above 
the mantel opposite her. Could she 
ever bear to see it anywhere else? 

““As soon as convenient,” said Mr. 
Dexter, as he nervously changed his po- 
sition; “by the end of a fortnight, 
if i 

The girl sprang to her feet and 
turned away to a window, white to her 
lips. 

“Very well, I will be ready,” she 
briefly observed, after a minute of si- 
lence. 

“And you will come to me?” her 
companion pleaded. 

Again her face flamed a vivid scar- 
let; but, gazing straight before her, she 
replied, with forced composure: 

“T do not know what I shall do, Mr. 
Dexter. I must think everything over 
by myself before I can decide. And 
now”—turning back to him with a busi- 
nesslike air—‘I shall, of course, have 
to rely upon you to manage all the de- 
tails in disposing of this property, as 
I know nothing about such matters. 
Settle everything according to your 
best judgment, but, remember, the true 
reason for selling must not be known; 
that is our secret. All the world need 
know is, that, being left alone, I do 

















not choose to keep up such an establish- 
ment.” 

Daniel Dexter only half-suppressed 
a groan as he arose to his feet. The 
look on his face was heart-breaking. 

“T can bear no more to-day, my child ; 
neither can you,” he faltered weakly. 
“IT have no words to tell you what I 
feel in view of your attitude toward 
me; but, if it is within the possibility 
of human effort, I will retrieve myself. 
I will see you again to-morrow. Good- 
by, my dear, and God bless you!” 


CHAPTER II. 


“It is useless to argue the matter 
further, Robert ; I shall supply you with 
no more money. Henceforth you will 
have to work out your own life-prob- 
lems without aid from me.” 

“Then—damn it!—I mtay as well go 
hang myself, for I am dead broke, and 
over head and ears in debt besides.” 

A moment of oppressive silence fol- 
lowed this angry and disrespectful re- 
tort; then with an ominous sternness in 
his tone and manner the elder man re- 
sponded: 

“Very well, Robert, if you think that 
hanging yourself is the only way to 
solve your difficulties, I suppose I can- 
not prevent it; it will be but one more 
humiliating episode added to the al- 
ready overflowing measure of my dis- 
graceful career.” 

Robert Dexter lifted a startled face 
to his father, forgetting, for the mo- 
ment, his own selfish worries in the 
sudden shock of astonishment and 
dread of he knew not what which 
those portentous words had sent tin- 
gling through him. 

“Your disgraceful career! 
you mean, sir?” he demanded. 

The two men were sitting in the 
richly appointed library of the Dexter 
home. The younger, a finely formed 


What do 


and handsome fellow, in spite of his 
blasé air and certain other indications 
of an aimless, self-indulgent, if not a 
really dissipated life, had come abruptly 
in upon his father, shortly after the re- 
turn of the latter from his harrowing 
interview with 


Gertrude Elliot, and 
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curtly informed him that he needed 
and must have a hundred dollars im- 
mediately. 

Mr. Dexter, having finally awakened 
to the fact that he had all his life been 
guilty of an inestimable wrong against 
his son—and himself as well—in ca- 
tering to his extravagant whims, and 
shielding him from the consequences 
of every fault, and now having no 
money to give him, had refused his 
demand pointblank. Thereupon the 
young man had begun a heated argu- 
ment to achieve his purpose when he 
was met with the startling statement as 
above. 

“Yes, my disgraceful career,” re- 
peated Mr. Dexter, with colorless lips, 
“for I have forfeited all right and title 
to an honorable name or a respectable 
position in the world.” 

His listener threw out his hand as 
if to ward off a sudden blow. 

“Good heavens, father! what have 
you done?” he cried, aghast. 

“It is the oft-repeated, yet unheeded, 
story of reckless speculation to meet 
heavy losses and extravagant living, fol- 
lowed by disappointment and disaster ; 
then in despair appropriating what be- 
longs to another to retrieve oneself or 
to stave off a dreaded crash and ex- 
posure,” replied Mr. Dexter in a spirit- 
less tone, adding: “The final straw fell 
when I saved you from the conse- 
quences of your crime against your em- 
ployer, which swallowed up the last 
dollar of certain trust funds Be 

“The Elliot money!” gasped the 
young man, in a tone of horror. “You 
don’t mean !—oh, is it all gone?” 

“Every dollar. Of course, when I 
began, I did not mean to stea/—to fall 
to the level of a thief’—the ugly words 
were uttered with a bitter emphasis 
which caused the listener to shrink and 
cower as under a lash. “I fully in- 
tended to replace all I took; but every 
venture I have made during the last 
five years has gone against me, until 
the whole Elliot fortune has melted 
away, and I have come to the end of 
my disgraceful career. I am a criminal 
and embezzler, on a par with scores of 
other felons who are now serving out 
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their sentence behind prison bars, and 
—two hours ago I faced Gertrude EI- 
liot with the truth.” 

“Father!” It was a terrible cry that 
burst from the ashen lips of Robert 
Dexter, and this, with the look of ab- 
ject misery that distorted his face, both 
alarmed and amazed his companion. 

He had not been careful in choosing 
terms to make his confession. He had 
been goaded and wounded beyond en- 
durance by the appearance of his son 
and his curt demand for money at this 
desperate moment, and he had stated 
the bald facts of his own temptation 
and fall with almost brutal bluntness 
and an utter indifference to the effect 
they might produce. 

“Well?” he questioned briefly. 

_ “Good Lord!—you have confessed 
this to Gertrude Elliot?” faltered the 
young man, in a shaking voice. 

“Yes; there was nothing left for me 
but to make open confession.” 

“And does she know that you saved 
me from exposure by using her money 
—that you beggared her to do it?—you 
told her that?” 

“That is just what I did; she had a 
right to know how she had been made 
penniless,” Mr. Dexter coldly  re- 
sponded, yet with an added pang, in 
view of what appeared to be his son’s 
supremely selfish thought. 

Both men sat silent for many min- 
utes after that. No sound was heard 
in the room save the subdued ticking 
of the costly French clock on the man- 
tel ; yet each, in his abject wretchedness 
and shame, seemed to hear with every 
forward and backward swing of its 
glittering pendulum the mocking accu- 
sations—for-ger, thief, and fel-on; for- 
ger, thief, and fel-on. 

Finally young Dexter sat up with 
an impatient jerk. “Well, what is she 
going to do about it?” he demanded, in 
a hali-defiant tone. 

“Nothing ; her father’s dearest friend 
is to go unscathed.” 

“Jove! you don’t mean it!” And the 
young man’s white face flamed a sud- 
den scarlet as he turned an astonished 
look upon his companion. 

“That is what she said. The world 
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is never to know aught of my crime; 
it is to be a secret between us for all 
time. She has loaned me every dollar 
I have robbed her of; says I am to take 
courage, begin over again, and do my 
level best to retrieve my fortune, and 
hers. She does not believe in retribu- 
tive justice—she has ‘only a loving 
thought for me,’ because adverse cir- 
cumstances seem to have driven me into 
making a ‘mistake.’ A loving thought 
for me, Robert! do you hear? Can 
you understand such heavenly compas- 
sion?” the man concluded, a mighty sob 
bursting from him. 

“Don’t!” sharply cried his son, and 
dropped his head upon his breast to 
hide the convulsive working of his own 
features. 

“The Elliot place with all it contains 
is to be sold at auction, two weeks 
hence, to pay accumulated debts, and 
bills contracted during Mrs. Elliot’s ill- 
ness,” the elder man resumed, after a 
moment. “I am not sure, however, that 
we shall realize enough even to do 
that.” 

“Then what is to become of her?” 
demanded Robert, in a scarcely audible 
voice. 

“I have invited her to come here and 
let me take care of her until I can sup- 
ply her with an adequate income.” Mr. 
Dexter bent a searching look upon his 
son as he made this statement. 

The young man sprang to his feet 
and began nervously pacing the room. 

“Will she come?” he cried, in a con- 
strained tone. 

“T don’t know; she said she would 
have to think it over by herself. I sup- 
pose it will not be a very agreeable ar- 
rangement for you, knowing I have 
beggared her to save you; but I could 
do nothing else—the girl is alone in the 
world, and sa 

“Let her come. I'll take care of my- 
self,” Robert fiercely and hastily inter- 
posed. 

“*Go hang’ yourself, do you mean?” 
inquired his father, with bitter sarcasm 
and irritated by what he believed to be 
his son’s selfish absorption in his own 
worries. “Perhaps the easiest way 
would be for us both to go hang our- 




















selves, and so sneak out of all respon- 
sibility to others.” 

His companion wheeled 
around and faced him. 

“Dad!” he panted, with a gasp of 
horror, “you wouldn’t ” His voice 
failed him utterly. Overcome by a 
sudden and terrible fear, he sank weak- 
ly upon the nearest chair, and stared 
blankly at his father. 

The old term of boyish affection, 
thrilling with mingled terror and yearn- 
ing, softened the lawyer instantly. 

“Do not fear, Rob,” he returned, in 
a more natural tone than he had yet 
used. “That was but a retaliating fling 
of your own foolish threat, and un- 
worthy of me. I am not going to com- 
mit suicide, or do any other rash or 
cowardly thing. Indeed, I doubt if 
people escape anything by ‘snuffing 
themselves out,’ so to speak; though 
that seems to have become a popular 
method adopted nowadays to evade 
personal responsibility and the law. 

Young Dexter drew a long breath 
of relief at this assurance and his fa- 
ther’s more normal manner. 

“TI suppose they think it the quickest 
way to settle things,” he observed re 
flectively. 

“But does it ‘settle things,’ Rob?” 
gravely inquired Mr. Dexter. “The 
suicide may escape the law and its pen- 
alty here; he may even think he can 
thus slip away from all personal re- 
sponsibility; but does he escape the 
memory and shame of what he has 
done, and the fact that his final des- 
perate act entails added disgrace and 
suffering upon those he leaves behind 
to face the consequences of his crime? 
I believe that he will wake up from his 
awful plunge to find he has really es- 
caped nothing.” 

“That is a peculiar theory, father. 
I never heard it advanced before. 
What started you on such a train of 
thought ?” inquired the son, with grave 
interest. 

“A number of things,” said Mr. Dex- 
ter, a dark flush overspreading his face. 
“TI did some very serious thinking be- 
fore I could bring myself to face Ger 
trude with what I have done. I went 


suddenly 
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down into the very depths; yes, even to 
the verge of being tempted to evade all 
the shame and worry of it by taking 
my own life. But once I read some- 
thing that I have never been able to 
forget. As near as I can remember 
this was the trend of it: ‘Mortals are 
not released by death from the sin and 
evil which overtake them here—they 
do not awake from that last sleep to 
find themselves in heaven, to rest and 
take their ease; or eternally doomed to 
hell to expiate their wrong-doing; for 
life still goes on, and progress is the 
law of God.’ The inference was that 
man is immortal, and that each and 
every one will have to work out his 
own salvation, by obedience to this im- 
mutable law of progress up to perfec- 
tion and unity with God. This is but 
a meager outline of what I read; there 
was much more along the same line.” 

“Do you believe it?” questioned the 
young man earnestly. 

“Well, at the time it impressed me as 
being absurd and transcendental; but 
as I have thought it over from time to 
time, particularly after finding myself 
in such an inextricable tangle, it has 
seemed a more natural and reasonable 
solution of the problem of the here- 
after,’ was the grave rejoinder. “Isn’t 
it a self-evident fact that if a man goes 
to sleep to-night guilty of some revolt- 
ing sin, he is not going to wake up to- 
morrow absolved from all personal re- 
sponsibility for that sin, even though, 
during the night, he may have crossed 
the line into a country where there is 
no law of extradition? Yes, I think I 
believe it; anyhow, this view of the 
matter saved me from a rash act.” 

“But your illustration is hardly anal- 
ogous, for when a man wakes from 
sleep he is still here in the body, and 
liable to arrest and condemnation; 
when he dies he certainly escapes the 
penalty of his crimes, for the law will 
not touch what he leaves behind,” the 
younger man objected. 

“True,” assented Mr. Dexter. ‘And 
does not that very fact go to prove that 
even civil justice recognizes, in a meas- 
ure, at least, that the mind of the man, 
rather than the body, is the responsible 
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.agent?—while the man himself will 
find that there is a higher bar of jus- 
tice before which he must answer for 
his crime, when he will learn that kill- 
ing his body could not erase his sin, nor 
the suffering caused by sin, from his 
consciousness, but only served to 
plunge him deeper into a perplexing 
labyrinth from which he still must 
work his way out.” 

“Well, it’s a puzzle that is beyond 
me,” young Dex- 
ter observed, with 
a skeptical shrug. 
‘\However’’ 
—with a _ sudden 
contraction of his 
brows—‘I am 
only too glad if 
you saw it clearly 
enough to save 
you from—that 
horror.” 

“It did save me. 
I not only saw that 
my whole life had 
been a failure in 
the mad race for 
wealth, but that I 
should gain noth- 
ing by such a 
tragic and coward- 
ly climax. So I re- 
solved to take one 
step in the right 
direction, confess 
my wrong - doing 
and meet my fate, 
whatever that 
might be. A fel- 
on’s doom, thank 
Heaven! is spared 
me, through the 
compassion and magnanimity of a love- 
ly girl, and now, fired with fresh cour- 
age, | am going to do my level best for 
her and myseli.” There was an ear- 
nestness and strength in Daniel Dex- 
ter’s tones as he concluded which 
proved that he was, indeed, imbued 
with an indomitable purpose. 

His companion made no reply. He 
sat with bowed head, and in what ap- 
peared to the other a sullenly dejected 
attitude ; while, during the awkward si- 











“Where are you going, Rob?” 
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lence that followed, the clock again 
seemed to tick with accusing and pain- 
fully incisive strokes. 

Finally Robert lifted a white, set face 
to the elder man. 

“Father”—his tone was constrained, 
and he moved restlessly on his chair— 
“what you have told me has about 
knocked me out. I never dreamed you 
were having such beastly luck. I’m 
sure, though, you will yet win out; but, 
one thing is sure, 
I can’t stay here if 
Gertrude Elliot is 


coming to live 
with you.” 

Mr. Dexter 
looked inquiringly 
at the boy. 

“Oh, I don’t be- 
grudge her the 
home—it is the 
very least you 


could do for her,” 
Rob hastened to 
say. “But — hang 
it, dad!—I think 
you must have 
been blind; Ive 
been fond of Ger- 
trude for years. I 
told her so not 
long before she 
lost her mother, 
and—she turned 
me down.” 

“Robert!” the 
man sat suddenly 
erect, a look of as- 
tonishment for the 
moment chasing 
the gloom from his 
face. He now un- 
derstood why Gertrude had been so 
agitated and embarrassed while he was 
telling her of his troubles in connection 
with his son. 

“It’s a queer complication of affairs, 
by all that is audacious!” said the 
young man, with a bitter laugh. “The 
prodigal making love to the supposed 
heiress, while—Jove! [ think I’11——” 

What he thought he did not voice, 
for, as if stung to the quick by some 
intolerable remembrance, he sprang to 











his feet, plunged his hands into his 
pockets with a desperate air, and 
abruptly strode from the room. 

Daniel Dexter groaned in bitterness 
of spirit as the door closed after him. 

“My son! my son! have you no sense 
of personal responsibility? Are you 
lost to all honor afd manliness?” he 
moaned. 

The next morning, after breakfast- 
ing alone, he shut himself into his li- 
brary to examine some papers per- 
taining to a case upon which he was 
engaged. But he appeared greatly de- 
pressed; he could not seem to concen- 
trate his mind upon his work. Rob- 
ert and his apparent indifference of the 
night previous weighed heavily upon 
him. 

Presently there came a tap upon the 
door, and the object of his thoughts 
entered the room, an unwonted look 
of gravity upon his pale face. 

“Father, 1 want a word or two more 
with you on what, we were talking 
about last night,” he observed, as he 
approached him, and speaking in a 
quietly respectful tone. “I have been 
doing some serious thinking during 
the last ten hours, and I have concluded 
it is high time I took some stand for 
myself. I have come to tell you I have 
got through sowing wild oats. I think 
I have begun to realize—in some de- 
gree, at least—what they have meant to 
you all these years, and now—I'm go- 
ing to try to be a man.” 

Mr. Dexter had been standing by a 
window, gazing disconsolately out upon 
the street; but, as Robert ceased speak- 
ing, he turned and bent a look of min- 
gled astonishment and love upon him 
that sent a rush of scalding tears into 
the young man’s eyes. Then he lifted 
a trembling hand and dropped it ten- 
derly upon his shoulder, but spoke no 
word. 

“As I have already said,” Robert re- 
sumed, “I can’t stay here and face Ger- 
trude; so I am going away—as much 
on her account as my own, for it would 
be awkward for. us to meet after what 
has occurred. I was too upset last 
night to say very much, but when she 
gave me my congé she said some things 
fe) 
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that took my breath away—made a vig- 
orous appeal to my manhood, and told 
me some scathing truths which, though 
they made me hot under the collar at 
the time, struck deep, and have rankled 
ever since. I tried to drown my chagrin 
by cutting a wider swath than ever. 
You see, I had felt pretty sure of her, 
for I knew she was fond of me when 
we were in school together, and I never 
did take kindly to being crossed. I 
might have kept on to destruction but 
for the shock you gave me last night 
and the revelation of her heavenly char- 
ity toward you. I have had a tough 
night of it, but I believe the devil in me 
has really been routed at last, though 
he has rent me sore in the struggle; 
and, dad, I’m going to break camp here 
—to-day.” 

His father’s fingers closed with a 
spasmodic grip upon his shoulder. 

“Where are you going, Rob?” 

“To Latimer, I think. You know 
he once told me, jokingly, if I ever 
found myself strapped he would give 
me a job on his fruit-ranch.” 

Daniel Dexter’s face cleared sud- 
denly. 

“Latimer always believed there was 
good in you—you could not have a 
better friend,” he said, a thrill of hope 
in his tones. “But you must have 
money to get to southern California.” 

“Yes, but not from you, dad—not a 
red. I have some collateral here on 
which I can raise what I need; though 
by right it belongs to you and you ought 
to have it.” 

He held up to view a small chamois 
bag which his father knew contained 
some fine diamonds and other stones 
for which Rob had a passion. 

“You’ve done too much for me al- 
ready—don’t think that I have been 
wholly indifferent to the fact,’ he went 
on, with an irrepressible quiver of his 
shapely chin. “I can’t talk about it 
now, though, suppose—suppose we 
‘lay it on the table’ for the present.” 

He tried to smile as he quoted the 
familiar phrase, but he was obliged to 
pause and swallow hard before he could 
goon. Then lifting a grave look to the 
fond eyes regarding him, he added: 
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“Now there is just one last word, fa- 
ther, and that is you may trust me 
from now on; and, if I live, I will help 
’ you pay back all that you have tak— 
’ borrowed from Gertrude.” 

“Rob! Rob!” The man’s voice 
broke sharply; but he caught and 
wrung the hand of his son with a grip 
which told that he was moved to the 
very depths of his soul. 

A little later, Robert having gone 
out to make plans for his departure, 
Daniel Dexter sat down at his desk 
and took up his pen with an alertness 
wholly at variance with his depression 
of a half-hour previous. 

“God be thanked!” he devoutly 
breathed. “That has made a new man 
of me. I feel as if I could conquer the 
world; but, so help me, I will never 
again swerve to the right or the left 
from the path of honor, let come what 
will.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Robert Dexter raised a fair amount 
on his “collateral” before the day was 
over, and left New York on a night 
express to seek his friend Latimer, who 
was a prosperous fruit-grower in 
southern California. 

Daniel Dexter never in his life had 
experienced more tenderness for his 
boy than when he shook his hand at 
parting, bidding him “good speed,” and 
saw him with his small steamer-trunk 
driven from his door. Both hearts 
were lighter, both faces brighter than 
they had been for many a day, for each 
felt that this new departure was the be- 
ginning of better things for them—of a 
closer fellowship, even though they 
were to be separated; of a stronger, 
purer love, and of a higher concept 
of the true signification of life and its 
demands upon them. 

Two weeks later 
beautiful home was dismantled of all 
its furnishings. All save a few treas- 
ured relics, together with her own and 
her mother’s clothing, and some valu- 
able jewels belonging to the latter, had 
fallen underneath the auctioneer’s ham- 


Gertrude Elliot’s 


mer. 
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Mr. Dexter had been fortunate in ef- 
fecting a private sale of the house, at a 
good valuation, and this enabled him, 
when all was over, to place a little 
ready money in the girl’s hands, a cir- 
cumstance that comforted him greatly. 

It was a very desolate-looking habi- 
tation in which these two found them- 
selves alone, after the auction was over 
and almost everything had been re- 
moved. Gertrude’s trunks, strapped 
and labeled, were standing in the hall 
ready to be taken away, while she, clad 
in a simple traveling-suit, was also 
waiting for the carriage which was to 
bear her forever from the only home 
she had ever known. 

She had faced the trials of the last 
fortnight with amazing fortitude. If 
she experienced bitter regret and sor- 
row she gave no utterance, but attended 
to her duties in an earnest, businesslike 
way that aroused her friend’s profound 
admiration. 

And now, as they were waiting for 
the cab, he commented upon how 
strong and brave she had shown her- 
self throughout the trying ordeal. 

A patient smile curled her lips as she 
listened. 

“It would have required far more 
courage to remain here alone and con- 
tinually yearn for those who are gone,” 
she replied. 

“True,’ her companion returned, 
with a sigh. “I know but too well what 
that means; but I am looking forward 
to the time when you will come to me 
to brighten my home. When may I 
expect you, Gertrude ?” 

“T really cannot tell just yet, Mr. 
Dexter,” she said, with averted eyes 
and fluctuating color. “I must make 
this visit to Phronie—our old house- 
keeper — who, you know, almost 
brought me up. I have spent a week 
with her on the farm every summer 
since she was married. Now she ex- 
pects me for a longer visit, and I think 
it will be very restful to get away from 
the city and all reminders of recent 
events for a while.” 

“Very well, my child; do whatever 
seems best for you, but, remember, a 




















most hearty welcome will be yours 
when you are ready to return,” Mr. 
Dexter observed, then added with sud- 
den thought: “By the way, I heard 
from Rob last night. He arrived at 
Latimer’s ranch the twenty-fourth, and 
found his friend in great straits. His 
superintendent had just given his notice 
to leave at the end of another month, 
having bought an interest in an adjoin- 
ing ranch. So Latimer at once put Rob 
into his hands to be coached to take the 
position. The boy is enthusiastic; says 
he will not allow a single detail to es- 
cape him, and feels as if he is just be- 
ginning to live.” 

He watched her closely while he was 
speaking, looking for some sign of 
emotion in view of his news. But 
when he ceased she quietly observed: 

“T am very glad for him, and you, 
also, Mr. Dexter. There’’—as a cab 
stopped before the door—‘“I believe my 
carriage has come.” With a cordial 
smile she held out her hand to him, add- 


ing: “Thank you, my friend, for all 
your kindness during the last two 


weeks ; it has been a great comfort to 
have you to lean upon. Good-by, and 
I will write you from Phronie’s within 
a few days.” 

The man clasped her hand in both 
of his. 

“Don’t thank me for anything ever 
again, Gertrude,” he said _ brokenly. 
“It humiliates me, since but for your 





be 

“Hush!” she interposed chidingly. 
“We are not to look back, you know; it 
is only with the future that we now 
have to deal, and that is full of hope 
and promise. Yes, driver, those three 
trunks are to go.” She broke off sud- 
denly, and turned quickly from the 
pained face looking into hers. 

As she went out and down the steps, 
not once glancing back, the lawyer kept 
close by her side, assisted her into the 
carriage, and silently wrung her hand 
once more; then stood back with lifted 
hat as she was driven away, saying 
tremulously to himself: 

“She is the grandest girl I ever 
knew; poor Rob!” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“Now, Phronie, I am going to help 
about everything, for I have a lot to 
tell you—loads of advice to ask, too— 
and we can talk while we work.” 

Thus affirmed Gertrude on the morn- 
ing after her arrival at the “Fisher 
Farm,” a great market garden, compri- 
sing many acres, most favorably lo- 
cated on Long Island. 

She and her hostess, Mrs. Laphronia 
Fisher, a wholesome, sensible-looking 
woman of perhaps forty-eight years, 
were lingering at the breakfast-table, 
having a second cup of coffee together, 
after Luke Fisher had finished his 
meal and departed to attend to the 
pressing duties of the day. 

“T don't need any help, Miss Ger- 
trude; I have no more to do now than 
at any other time, and it is just a pleas- 
ure to have you around,” Mrs. Fisher 
returned, as she set down her empty 
cup and began to gather up the dishes 
within her reach, preparatory to taking 
them to the kitchen to be washed. 

“When I ask favors I hope I am will- 
ing to give a fair equivalent,” smilingly 
observed the girl, as she arose and deft- 
ly began to remove the silver to the 
sideboard. “When you wrote begging 
me to make you a longer visit than 
usual this year, you know I said I might 
want to put your hospitality to the test. 
I meant I wanted to feel that I could 
have a kind of home here until I could 
find a suitable position for myself.” 

“A position for yourself, miss! What 
can you mean?” And the old-time 
housekeeper turned a look of mingled 
astonishment and dismay upon her fair 
guest. 

“You did not suppose I could be con- 
tent to live in idleness now that I am 
left alone, did you?” gravely queried 
Gertrude, then she added alertly: “But 
let us get these dishes out of the way, 
then we'll go at those strawberries you 
said you had to put up to-day, and, 
while we are hulling them, I will un- 
burden myself to you.” And_ she 


whisked away into the kitchen, bearing 
a sizable pile of china in her hands 
as she concluded. 
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“Well, I wonder ” began the ma- 
tron as her bewildered glance followed 
the lithe, graceful figure, its every 
movement bespeaking the elasticity and 
vigor of perfect health. Then sudden- 
ly checking herself, she followed the 
sitks example. 

aertrude Eliot was considerably 
above the average height, with a sym- 
metrically developed form, and having 
a poise and carriage which seldom fall 
to the inheritance of woman. She 
would not have been called a handsome 
girl—that was too ordinary a term to 
be applied to her, and her features were 
not sufficiently regular; yet her face, 
taken as a whole, was indescribably 
lovely. She was neither light nor dark; 
perhaps mezzo-brunette might not be 
a misapplied term for her cream-tinted 
complexion, that had little coloring save 
the lips, which. were red as partridge- 
berries, and the golden lights in her 
great brown eyes. Her mouth was 
a trifle large, perhaps, but, if this were 
a defect, it was more than redeemed by 
her beautiful, perfect teeth; while the 
turn of the firm little chin beneath in- 
dicated decision and an_ underlying 
strength of character that would serve 
her well in her battle with the world. 

The dishes were soon disposed of, 
when Gertrude laid hold upon a con- 
venient broom, wielding it as deftly as 
an experienced housemaid; while Mrs. 
Fisher methodically rinsed the dish- 
towels and spread them in the sunlight 
upon the wild rose-bushes growing be- 
side the kitchen door. 

“Now for the berries, Phronie,” said 
the girl. 

“But, Miss Gertrude, your fingers 
will be stained,” began her companion, 
with a doubtful glance at the pretty, 
white hands fluttering among the 
homely utensils. 

A clear, musical laugh rippled over 
the scarlet lips. 

“You forget it will not be the first 
time, and, surely, if my fingers never 
come in contact with anything more ob- 
jectionable than strawberry juice, I 
shall think my future duties very light,” 
she responded. “But’—taking some 
newspapers from a wall-pocket under 
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the clock—‘I am going to protect this 
immaculate table; we will not tolerate 
any stains here.” 

“Well, that is thoughtful; and _ it 
does my heart good to see you so 
cheery, dear,” observed Mrs. Fisher, 
with a gentle sigh as she thought of the 
girl’s recent trials. Then she quickly 
added: “And you are just as handy 
about the house as ever.” 

“That is all owing to your careful 
training, Phronie. I never should have 
known what to do about housekeeping 
but for you, theugh I’ve often won- 
dered how you could endure my mess- 
ing in your orderly kitchen, as I did 
when I was a child,” Gertrude replied, 
as she darted into the pantry and came 
forth laden with several boxes of lus- 
scious berries, which she deposited 
upon the table, then, drawing up a 
chair, began to remove the green hulls 
with nimble fingers. 

“Well, you know I was always fond 
of you, miss, and you had rather a lone- 
ly childhood, your mother being sick 
so much. Then it was a pleasure to see 
you cook, you loved it so. And what 
wonderful luck you had. You took to it 
as naturally as a duck to water—and 
to lots of other things, too. I don’t be- 
lieve there are half a dozen girls in 
New York, in your position, who can 
manage a house as you can,” said Mrs. 
Fisher, in a satisfied tone, as she also 
began on a box of berries. 

“I’d make you my best curtsy for 
that, Phronie, if I wasn’t so busy,” 
cried Gertrude gaily, adding with a 
sparkle of mischief in her eyes: “And 
I suppose you would give me a first- 
class recommendation as an _ experi- 
enced housekeeper in case any one 
wished to secure my services as such.” 

“Miss Gertrude!—you don’t mean 
you're going to be married! Is that 
the position you meant?” exclaimed the 
woman, pausing in her work and re- 
garding her with curious, startled eyes. 

Again the sweet, clear laugh echoed 
merrily through the great room. 

“No, indeed, Phronie,” replied the 
girl, with convincing emphasis, even 
though she flushed rosily at the imputa- 
tion, “that is farthest from my thought. 














I don’t want to be married—yet; per- 
haps never,” she added, with clouded 
eyes, “but, as I have my own living 
to earn——” 

earn !—for 


“Your own living to 
mercy’s sake, child, what do you 
mean?” And the astonished woman 


grew pale as the ominous statement fell 
upon her ears. 

“T mean that instead of having an 
independent fortune at my command, 
as every one, myself included, has sup- 
posed I should have, I am almost pen- 
niless. You see, papa made some very 
unfortunate investments just before he 
went away, and—and things got pretty 
badly mixed up for us, though Mr. 
Dexter managed to keep our heads 
above water all through mama’s illness, 
for he could not bear to worry her. 
But, after she left me, the truth had to 
come out, for there 
were piles of bills and 
debts to be settled. The 
house and everything in 
it was sold day before 
yesterday, and 
nearly all I have 
in the world is 
contained in the 
three trunks I 
brought here 
with me last 
night. So you 
see, Phronie, I’ve 
got to go 70 
work,’ “the 
maiden grave- l 
ly concluded, yet 
with no trace of 
discourage- 
ment or sense of | 
hardship) mani- | 
fest either in her | 
face or voice. 

“Miss—G e r - 
trude! I don’t 
understand 
it! Your father 
was supposed to 
be a very rich 
man. Are you 
sure 





eh fo 


sure,” 


very 
Gertrude 
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hastily interposed, for she:did not wish 
to be too closely questioned. ‘Mr. 
Dexter has explained everything, ‘and 
is almost heart-broken over it himself, 
and has offered to give me a home and 
take care of me; but 1 donot: want to 
be dependent upon any: one. ‘While as 
for marriage,” she went:on lightly, and 
anxious to avoid details, “I should say 
—No, I thank you, sir,’ to: any one 
who might step forward and: offer to 
rescue me from my embarrassing posi- 
tion, even ws a 

though he 
possessed the ep 
purse of a aa 
Standard Oil 
king. I love 
the thought 
of my _ free- 
dom, and am 
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The old-time housekeeper turned a look of mingled astonishment and dismay 


upon her fair guest. 
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just as eager as I can be to test my 
powers and prove that I can breast the 
waves of adversity and ‘paddle my own 
canoe.’ ” 

Mrs. Fisher still appeared greatly 
disturbed over the ill news of Ger- 
trude’s inexplicable poverty. 

“Well,” she finally said, with a puz- 
zled shake of her head, “‘it is all a mys- 
tery to me, for, according to your fa- 
ther’s will, you and your mother were 
to have a lot of money, and I’m free 
to confess this is a great blow to me. 
I suppose some people would say the 
best thing’ you could do would be to 
marry and secure a good home of your 
own; but that is a matter that needs a 
lot of thinking over, from all points 
of view. Sometimes I think, as I read 
of so many divorces and study people 
in general, that there’s very little real 
happiness in married life nowadays,” 
she concluded, with a grave look. 

“Why, Phronie! you are not tired of 
your own bargain, I hope!” Gertrude 
roguishly exclaimed, yet rather sur- 
prised by her remarks upon the subject 
of matrimony. 


“No, miss, I’ve nothing to regret. 


You know I was well along in years 
when I married Luke, who is a good 
man, if he isn’t so learned or well-fa- 
vored as some; and we settled a good 
many things in a practical way that 
most people don’t stop to think about. A 
good many marry too young—they are 
too impulsive, and yet mesmerized by 
each other; they call it love, and think 
they will never get tired of looking into 
each other’s eyes, or smiling and coo- 
ing at each other, without realizing that 
that part of it will get to be an old 
story, and there’ll be more common- 
place things to be considered by and by. 
I’d liked Luke for a good many years, 
and he said I was the only woman he’d 
ever seen that he’d care to live with,” 
Mrs. Fisher presently resumed, a tinge 
of color suffusing her cheeks, “and we 
both wanted a home, so I put what 
money I’d saved in with his to help buy 
the farm, and we both agreed that we’d 
do our level best to make it a success; 
he in his province, I in mine, and share 
alike in the profit or loss. This has 
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made each independent, for I’ve had 
my bank-account and Luke ‘as had his; 
so there’s been no asking for or refu- 
sing of money on either side, and we’ve 
had a fair share of prosperity, and have 
gotten along very harmoniously togeth- 
er,” 

“Then your marriage was a kind of 
business arrangement, Phronie,” said 
Gertrude, in a rather doubtful tone. 
“I’m afraid it would seem rather pro- 
saic and unromantic to most people.” 

“Well, in a way, it was business; at 
the same time Luke and I have never 
grown tired of each other’s company . 
during the eight years we've lived to- 
gether, and I think we'll both be will- 
ing to keep on indefinitely in the same 
way,” said the woman, a quiet smile 
wreathing her lips. “In fact,” she 
added, breaking into a little laugh, “I 
like the ‘arrangement’ so well, I’d ad- 
vise every young couple to mix some 
‘business’ with their courtship, for it 
takes something more substantial than 
mere romance and sentiment to main- 
tain a lifelong partnership. One 
couldn’t live on confectionery and ice- 
cream all the time without getting tired 
to death of them,” she concluded sen- 
tentiously. 

“T see what you mean,” Gertude re- 
turned, with an appreciative nod. 
“There must be common sense and 
principle back of all, in order to make 
two people of different temperaments 
faithful to and happy in each other un- 
der all circumstances.” 

“Yes, people may talk ‘love’ as fer- 
vently as that dandy Romeo in the play 
I once went to see with you, but if there 
isn’t a good solid foundation of con- 
stancy and self-sacrifice on both sides, 
what does it amount to?’ thoughtfully 
pursued Mrs. Fisher. ‘They must be 
honest and square, too—there can be 
no shirking of duty, deception, jeal- 
ousy, or tyranny on either side, or there 
will be loss of confidence and respect 
that will soon send all sentiment flying 
out of the window.” 

“TI believe that is true,” said Ger- 
trude, with a sigh, “and I am sure that 
is the reason why there are so many 
unhappy homes—so many desertions 











and divorces. Why, Phronie, I know at 
least ten girls, out of my own Class in 
high school, who~ made: so-called love- 
matches, and who have been either di- 
vorced or deserted during the last few 
years. Some of them have dear little 
children, too, whto; except in two cases, 
have been left with the mothers to rear 
and support; the fathers appearing to 
have no sense of their own responsibil- 
ity. But what a discussion upon the 
subject of matrimony we have lapsed 
into!’ she interposed, as she slipped ‘a 
luscious berry between her smilitig’ lips. 
“However, I think I am very glad I am 
still free ; these experiences of my class- 
mates have made me rather skeptical as 
to marriage being the most desirable 
destiny in life for a.woman. But I be- 
lieve I could keep house and make a 
comfortable home for other people. 
How do you think I would do, Phronie, 
to go as a mafiaging housekeeper into 
some swell family ?” 

“Oh, Miss Gertrude, it- breaks my 
heart to think of it—you going out to 
work for wages, when all your life 
you've had servants galore to wait upon 
you,” sighed Mrs. Fisher, in real ‘dis- 
tress. ; 

“Hush, Phronie! There are going to 
be no broken hearts over this,” said the 
girl, in a tone of gentle reproof. “It 
is simply a condition that must be met 
and overcome, and I’m happy and 
grateful that Ihave been ‘given the 
courage to meet it. As for servants, a 
head housekeeper, such as I mean to 
be, will have plenty to run at her beck 
and call.” F 

“I know—the responsibility instead 
of the drudgery will fall upon you if 
you go into a swell establishment, and I 
ought to be the last one to discourage 
you; but truly, Miss Gertrude, I can’t 
understand how all that money was 
lost,” the woman concluded, returning 
to the perplexing question with a very 
unreconciled air. 

“Oh, there was a complication of cir- 
cumstances, collapse of railroad stocks, 
together with other bad investments, I 
believe—but that is all past now, so 
I’m not going to look back, and ‘you 
must not make me, Phronie.. I have 
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simply got to face the fact that I am 
penniless, and must support myself,” 
Gertrude resolutely returned. 
“You’re welcome .to .come here 
dearie, if you could. put up with our 
homely ways,”.-said -her hostess, with 
hearty hospitality. 
A little chill, rippled down Ger- 
trude’s spine. She was fond of her 
faithful friend, and thoroughly. enjoyed 
the few days she spent with her every 
year; but the thought of passing her 
life on an isolated farm, living in the 
same house and sitting at the same 
table with uncouth, uncultured Luke 
Fisher, honest and kind-hearted though 
he was, was a fate which she was un- 
able to contemplate with any degree of 
enthusiasm. Nevertheless, she was 
touched by the woman’s generosity. 
“That is downright kind. of you, 
Phronie,” she said, lifting an apprecia- 
tive look to her; “and, as I told you, 
Mr. Dexter also offered to give me a 
home. But I couldn’t accept so much 
from any one; no one, who is strong 
and well, should ever be an idler upon 
the bounty of another. So, after study- 
ing the various ‘wants’ in the newspa- 
pers for the last two weeks, and find- 
ing nothing that seemed feasible or at- 
tractive, it occurred to me that I might 
make my knowledge’ of housekeeping 
more profitable than anything else.” 
“Yes, I believe you could, Miss Ger- 
trude.” But Mrs. Fisher’s tone was 
not resigned. “You certainly have a 
natural ability for housekeeping; you 
aré a born manager, and you learned all 
I could teach you before I left, inclu- 
ding the buying of all kinds of meat 
and provisions.” ; 
“And we never had another house- 
keeper after you went away, for you 
know I wanted to see what I could do, 
and asked papa to let me run the house. 
I kept the accounts, too, and he used to 
say I was almost as economiical as you. 
I felt awfully proud of that, Phronie,” 
Gertrude interposed, with shining eyes. 
“T think I understand the etiquette of 
housekeeping—so to speak—pretty 
well,” she went on; “what duties belong 
to the various servants, the arrange- 
ment of menus, etc.; and, as I like the 
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work, I believe it is my forte, and I’m 
going to advertise at once for a posi- 
tion.” 

“But: you are so young,” opposed 
Mrs. Fisher, while her: glance swept 
the girl’s face with a yearning look. 

“T am twenty-four years old, and you 


‘know, Phronie, I can maintain a good 


deal of dignity when I try.” She 
laughed as she drew her elegant figure 
imposingly erect. “At all events”—her 
pretty chin settling resolutely -—“I’m 
going to give it a trial. I’d like to stay 
with you until I find what seems to 
us the right place. Meantime you can 
coach me on any special points that may 
occur to you.” 

“Tll_ do anything in the world for 
you, Miss Gertrude; we'd love to have 
you stay with us as long as you like, 
and you can come and go whenever 
you wish,” said the woman, with an 
earnestness that proved her sincerity. 

“You are as good as gold, Phronie, 
and I shall never forget your kindness,” 
Gertrude returned appreciatively. 

“Why! what was that?’ she ex- 
claimed with the next breath, as a 
sharp explosion, followed by a crash, 
fell upon their ears. 

Hastily setting down her box of 
berries, she sprang to an open window 
to behold a disabled auto-car tilted 
against a near-by telegraph-post, and 
close beside it, on the ground, an appar- 
ently lifeless figure lying in a motion- 
less heap. 

“Somebody needs us, Phronie!’’ she 
cried, in a repressed tone; then, wheel- 
ing around like a flash, she darted from 
the room and the house, and ran lightly 
across the road to the scene of disaster. 

Without appearing in the least per- 
turbed by what she had heard, La- 
phronia Fisher quietly put aside her 
own work and followed the girl. 

She found her kneeling beside the 
stalwart form of a man from whose 
face she had just removed the cap 
which had been forced over it in his 
fall from the machine, thus revealing 
the attractive features of a gentleman 
perhaps twenty-eight or thirty years of 
age. 
His eyes were closed, and their heavy, 
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dark lashes rested in vivid contrast 
upon his colorless cheeks. His lips also 
were hairless, and, being slightly 
parted, two rows of white, perfect teeth 
gleamed, like polished ivory, between 
them; yet no breath issued from them 
or stirred the manly chest. 

For a full minute Gertrude thought 
the worst had happened; the next, a 
long, shuddering sigh told her that the 
man still lived; then his lids unclosed, 
and a pair of bewildered eyes looked 
into hers. 

“That is good—don’'t be afraid,” she 
said, in a cheery tone; “you will feel 
better presently. Let me help you to 
a more comfortable position.” 

“No—don’t touch me, please,” 
gasped the stranger, as she made a 
movement to lift his head. “I will try 
to get up presently; but I’m afraid 
there are broken bones—somewhere.” 

He lay still for several moments, the 
two women standing silently beside him. 
At length: he weakly lifted one hand 
to Mrs. Fisher. 

“You are the stronger, perhaps you 
can help me,” he said. 

She firmly clasped his hand, then 
deftly slipping her other arm beneath 
his shoulders, easily raised him to a 
sitting posture. 

“Wait!” he pleaded, catching his 
breath sharply and clutching at his side. 

“Yes, rest a little,’ she quietly re- 
turned, “then we will help you to the 
house, where we can make you more 
comfortable.” 

“T never can walk it,” he panted, ap- 
parently in great pain. 

“TI think you can—I am sure you can, 
sir,” Mrs. Fisher responded encoura- 
gingly. 

She continued to support him with 
her strong arm for a while, Gertrude 
standing gravely by to help with the 
next move. Finally Mrs. Fisher com- 
manded with gentle authority: “Now, 
sir, make another effort.” 

He looked up at her with a frown. 

“T tell you it is impossible; if I move 
again I shall faint dead away,” he said 
sharply. 

“No, you will not faint,” declared the 
woman, smiling confidently into his 
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He lay still for several moments, the two women standing silently beside him. 


eyes. “Try; put one hand on my shoul- 
der, the other upon the young lady’s, 
and we will help you.” 

The young man obeyed, as_ they 
stooped to him, and the next moment 
was standing upon his feet. 

“That wasn’t so bad!” he observed 
in a tone of surprise because of the 
ease with which the feat had been ac- 
complished, “but I’m sure there is 
something very wrong here,” he added, 
wincing from pain as he laid his hand 
upon his right side. 

“Come to the house,’ said Mrs. 
Fisher, without apparently paying any 
heed to his fears; and he was sup- 
ported across the road and led into her 
homelike sitting-room, where there 
stood an inviting couch draped in cool 
green and white chintz. 

He sank, with a groan, upon it, look- 
ing very white about the mouth and as 
if he would indeed “faint dead away.” 

“May I have a drink of water, 
please?” he pleaded weakly. 





Gertrude was gone before he ceased 
speaking, but reappeared almost imme- 
diately, bearing a glass of ice-water, 
of which he drank thirstly, and seemed 
refreshed. 

“How far from here is your best doc- 
tor?” he inquired of his hostess, as he 
leaned wearily back upon the pillows, 
which she had deftly arranged for him. 

““About two miles,” Mrs. Fisher re- 
plied. 

“Ts he skilful?” 

“He is said to be. I have never had 
occasion to employ him.” 

The young man gave her a curious 
glance. 

“Have you a telephone?” he asked. 

“No, sir; but my husband will go 
for Doctor Abbott, if you wish.” 

“IT am giving you a lot of trouble, 
madam,” said the gentleman, with a 
frown of annoyance; “but I am sure I 
need surgical attention, and if you will . 
send for the physician I shall be grate- 
fuls? 
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“TI will call, 
Gertrude, turning to leave the room. 


Then, looking back over her shoulder, ..,. 
_and.the two worked diligently until the 


she added: “Ifyou can get-the gen- 
tleman’s coat off..and loosen his collar 
and tie, I am sure he will be more com- 
fortable.” Whereupon she, disappeared, 
the stranger’s eyes following her. with 


a look of keen interest.in spite. of his., 


pain. 

“Then she isn’t :your daughter?” he 
observed to his «companion, as the door 
closed softly behind the girl. He had 
noticed how Gertrude had. addressed 
her and spoken of her husband. His 
tone expressed a-sense of.relief. 

The woman flushed, ifor: she instant- 
ly read his thought. He-had recog- 
nized Gertrude’s superiority to herself 
and her humble surroundings. 

“No, sir; she is the young lady of the 
family where I was once a housekeep- 
er,’ Mrs. Fisher explained, then se- 
renely inquired: ‘‘Now;shall I. help 
you off with your coat?” 


“Do you think you can?—frankly; I> 


am afraid to move,” said the young man 
doubtfully. 

“Let me try.” And the woman went 
to work with a calm assurance which 
inspired him also with confidence, ‘and 
a few moments later, his’ clothing all 
loosened, he was again lying’ among his 
pillows feeling much more comfortable. 

“Have you any whisky or brandy in 
the house?” he suddenly inquired, an 
eager look in his eyes. 

“No, sir, we never use anything of 
the kind; but I will make you a cup of 
coffee, if you wish?” replied Mrs. 
Fisher, with cordial hospitality. 

“Thanks, but I do not care. for cof- 
fee now.” He-was_ evidently disap- 
pointed because he could not have the 
drink he craved, and, wearily closing 
his eyes, resigned himself to his fate. 

Mrs. Fisher went softly from the 
room, leaving him alone. .She, found 
Gertrude in the kitchen. busy at work 
upon the strawberries. Then she passed 
out to the barn to say a few..words to 
her husband, who, having quickly. re- 
sponded to Gertrude’s.summons, was 
hurriedly harnessing a horse into a light 


Luke, Phronie,’’. said, 





-buggy,:and soen,was.on his. way to 
town. 
A little later she rejoined Gertrude, 


fragrant fruit was ready for use; yet 
neither. seemed inclined_ to, discuss .the 
accident of the morning.or expressed 
any anxiety regarding. the condition 
of.the stranger. 

Once Gertrude paused to say reflec- 
tively: 

“TI wonder who. he,is!” “ale 

“He .looks a.gentleman,” her ,com- 
panion. replied, and then silence reigned 
again, 

At the end of an. chour Mrs. Fisher 
noiselessly. opened the sitting-rogm. door 
to,take a peep at..her, charge, 

He was; resting, quietly. and. did hot 


move,, whereupon she closed the door 


again without making.a sound. 

“He.is fast asleep, dearie,” she said, 
as she rejoined Gertrude, and the two 
smiled contentedly into each other's 
eyes, 

Mr. Fisher returned.about noon, say- 
ing Doctor Abbott would follow him 
as soon as he was released from his 
office. 

Mrs. Fisher prepared a dainty and 
appetizing lunch for her guest, who 
partook of it with evident relish, after 
which he fell into another. refreshing 
slumber. 

Doctor Abbott, an elderly man of af- 
fable and benign presence, arrived 
about two o’clock, when he proceeded 
to make an examination of his patient, 
an operation which occupied some time, 
as the physician was one of the “slow 
but sure” kind, and very careful and 
gentle in his manipulations. 

“Well, my young friend, I’m _in- 
clined to think .you .have been. more 
frightened than hurt,” he smilingly ob- 
served, when he, had completed his in- 
vestigations, “for I. find,no very _seri- 
ous results from.,your. mishaps.” 

“Is there nothing wrong on my right 
side—no ribs broken ?” inquired the in- 
jured man, in surprise, “I was sure I 
was done up for a long time.” 

“No;,as far as I can ascertain every 
bone in-your body. is whole and in its 
proper place. I.should say you'd had a 
























































pretty hard knock here’’—laying his 
hand on a sizable bruise that was much 
swollen and discolored. “It’s a won- 
der that the ribs under it were not 
broken. I reckon you have some tough 
material in your make-up,” he observed 
with a pleasant laugh, adding: “And 
you have the form of an athlete.” 

“Well, I thought at first- I was 
killed,” said his patient, with a sigh of 
relief. ““This bruise was caused by be- 
ing thrown violently against the wheel 
when the car struck the pole, and I 
never experienced such excruciating, 
grinding pain as when | came to my- 
self after the shock; though that seems 
to have disappeared, in a great measure, 
during my long sleep.” 

“H-m!” thoughtfully ejaculated the 
physician, as he again passed his skil- 
ful fingers over the man’s side to make 
assurance doubly sure. “No, I don't 
detect anything wrong here, though 
you may find yourself somewhat lame 
and sore for a while. 1 congratulate 
you, sir, upon having had a very for- 
tunate escape,” Doctor Abbott con- 
cluded, as he arose and began to pull 
on his gloves preparatory to taking his 
departure, whereupon his companion 
drew forth a well-filled wallet and asked 
him to name his fee. 

The doctor received the amount with 
courteous thanks, then smilingly ob- 
served: 

“Now, if you please, I would be glad 
to know the name of my patient.” 

“Pardon me for not having intro- 
duced myself,” said the young man, 
flushing slightly, “Spencer — Hugh 
Spencer.” And, opening his wallet 
again, he presented the physician with 
a card bearing his name and address. 

“Well, Mr. Spencer, you will need no 
further attention from me,” the gentle- 
man remarked, “unless I can stop at a 
garage, which I shall pass on my way 
home, and send some one for your 
crippled machine, which, by the way, 
seems to have fared worse than its 
owner in the fray.” 

“If you will be so kind, Doctor Ab- 
bott, I shall be grateful for the favor. 
You were very thoughtful to suggest 
it,” Mr. Spencer appreciatively replied, 
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and then, with a genial “Good day,” the 
physician took his leave, whereupon his 
patient, with a great burden of fear re- 
moved from his heart, settled himself 
comfortably among the pillows once 
more and went to sleep again. 

It was four o’clock when he awoke. 
He sat up, with an audible yawn, and 
unconsciously stretched his arms high 
above his head. Then, suddenly re- 
membering, he dropped them with a 
startled look, and gingerly began to ex- 
amine his injured side. 

“Well, by Jove!” he said, when, after 
numerous punchings and _ thumpings, 
he found that nothing pertaining to his 
anatomy had been disarranged. “I be- 
lieve I was more scared than hurt, and 
I’ve just made an ass of myself before 
that glorious girl, and everybody else.” 

An irritable frown contracted his 
brow, and, rising, he began to wander 
about the room, examining its various 
furnishings, and to consider the pros 
and cons of an early departure. 

A moment later some one knocked 
upon the door. 

“Come in,” he responded, and Mrs. 
Fisher entered, bearing a tray on which 
rested a glass of iced lemonade and a 
plate of tempting cookies. 

“Thank you very much,” said her 
guest, after quaffing the refreshing 
draft. “I was thirsty, and, strange to 
say, I am feeling almost as good as new 
and think I had better be moving on.” 

“Excuse me, Mr.——” 

“Spencer,” he supplemented, as she 
paused, “and excuse me for having 
kept you so long in the dark regarding 
my identity.” 

“T was going to say, Mr. Spencer,” 
Mrs. Fisher resumed, “I think it would 
be as well for you to remain where you 
are for the night, and start fresh after 
another good rest. My husband will 
be going to town again to-morrow 
morning and can take you along that 
far on your way.” 

He thought a moment before reply- 
ing. He remembered that the farmer 
had left his work once that day to go 
for the physician, and it would be ask- 
ing a great deal of him to make a sec- 
ond trip, while there was no other way 
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The young man bade his hostess and Gertrude a courteous farewell. 


to get to town unless he walked, and 
that was out of the question. 

He was strongly tempted to act upon 
the woman’s suggestion, especially as 
he felt a great desire to see more of that 
“slorious girl’ into whose beautiful 
face he had found himself looking 


upon returning consciousness after his 
terrible plunge into oblivion. 





He wondered how she happened to 
be there—what she could have in com- 
mon with the plain though evidently 
most estimable people who had been so 
kind to him. He was curious to learn 
her name—her history. She was evi- 
dently cultured; she had the poise of a 
princess, and bore herself with a dig- 
nity that seemed far beyond her years. 

















Just at that instant a rich, full voice 
rang sweetly out: 


I'm a pilgrim and I’m a stranger, 
I can tarry, I can tarry but a night. 


Hugh Spencer’s pulses responded, in 
rhythmic sympathy, to each flutelike 
tone, and his indecision vanished in- 
stantly. 

Yes, he also would “tarry” for a 
night. 

“Thank you, madam,” he affably re- 
turned, “you are simply piling favors 
upon me—favors for which I fear I 
can never make you a proper return. 
3ut perhaps you are right, I have had 
a rough shaking up to-day, and it may 
be wise for me to accept your kind hos- 
pitality until to-morrow—if I shall not 
be too much of a burden.” 

“No, you will be entirely welcome, 
Mr. Spencer,” said Laphronia Fisher, 
with honest cordiality, “and now, as 
you’ve been housed most of the day, 
perhaps you would like to sit out on 
the piazza until supper is ready.” 

“Indeed I would,” he eagerly re- 
plied, and followed her with alacrity to 
the broad veranda, on the east side of 
the house, where a_ delicious breeze 
came sweeping up from the Sound, the 
sunlit waves of which he could see dan- 
cing merrily in the distance. His hostess 
took some pillows from a hammock and 
arranged them in a great rocker for her 
guest; then, passing him a New York 
newspaper, informed him they would 
have supper at half-past five, and re- 
turned to the house. 


CHAPTER V: 


Hugh Spencer settled himself com- 
fortably in his chair, and, leaning his 
head back against its pillow, gazed ap- 
preciatively off upon the charming 
landscape before him; over the fields 
of waving grass, blooming orchards, 
extensive gardens, and verdant mead- 
ows that sloped to the water’s very 
edge; drawing in deep breaths of the 
salt air that blew freshly from the 
Sound, where, here and there, white 
sails seemed to float, like joyous birds 
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upon the wing, between the blue sea 
and bluer sky. 

This unbidden guest to the Fisher 
farm was a strikingly handsome man, 
possessing a fine athletic figure, a well- 
shaped head, and almost classic fea- 
tures. His hair was a deep rich chest- 
nut; his eyes, of mottled gray, were 
genial and pleasing in expression, when 
the stream of life was allowed to flow 
undisturbed; otherwise a “lurking 
devil” would sometimes show itself, and 
the set of his somewhat protruding chin 
betrayed that he could-be tenacious of 
purpose when aroused. 

There was an air of refinement about 
him that told of good breeding and ha- 
bitual association with cultured people. 
His bearing was manly and dignified, 
his manner generally courteous, and 
there was a certain quality in his voice 
which was exceedingly attractive. 

At present he was rather pale, and 
felt a trifle weak and light-headed from 
the recent shock he had sustained; but 
he was conscious of an unusual degree 
of harmony in the atmosphere of this 
simple home, and, just at that moment, 
felt as if he would be glad to abide there 
indefinitely—at least until he could 
learn more about that “glorious girl.” 

All at once a cheery, musical voice 
broke the silence, coming through an 
open window of the L to the house 
which was within a few feet of where 
he sat. 

“There, Phronie,” it said, a note of 
supreme satisfaction vibrating in the 
tones, “I have them all nicely labeled, 
and I have never seen three dozen hand- 
somer jars of fruit; but they were love- 
ly berries.” 

“Yes, miss, they were; Luke’s broth- 
er, down in Jersey, always sends us a 
crate of the first and finest every year; 
and we return the compliment, in the 
fall, by shipping him a bushel of our 
famous quinces. Remember, dearie, it 
never pays to put up any but the very 
best strawberries you can get,” sagely 
concluded Mrs. Fisher. 

“Yes, I know—I have a lot of your 
wise sayings written down in my house- 
keeping book for future use, Phronie. 
All the same, I may have to come to 
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you for counsel occasionally, when I 
get settled.” 

Hugh Spencer gave a violent start as 
Gertrude’s last words fell upon his 
ears. 

That glorious girl was talking of 
“housekeeping” and getting “‘settled’’! 
Was she going to be married—had 
some fortunate chap already secured 
this prize which any man might covet? 

What a voice she had!—so rich and 
full, with such a cheery quality ring- 
ing through its tones. He would never 
forget the confidence with which it had 
inspired him when he lay upon the 
ground that morning and felt himself 
coming back to earth as from some far- 
off sphere, and heard her say so con- 
fidently: “Don’t be afraid, you will 
soon feel better.””, And now the thought 
that, perhaps, she was about to be mar- 
ried sent a sudden chill quivering 
through him. 

“And why not, Miss Gertrude? 
You’ll always find me ready to help you 
in any way,” he heard Mrs. Fisher re- 
ply ; then she added, a trifle plaintively : 
“T only hope you will be happy, dearie.”’ 

A breezy laugh rang out through the 
open window. 

“Why, Phronie, you know I always 
am,” said the girl brightly; “at least, I 
have been ever since you and I learned 
what happiness really means. Isn’t it 
beautiful to know how to be happy ?” 
she went on earnestly. ‘“And we never 
would have known but for what dear 
Mrs. Everleigh taught us while she was 
taking care of you after that dreadful 
fall you had.” 

“And when you were such a faithful 
little nurse, Miss Gertrude; I shall 
never forget that part of it,” Mrs. 
Fisher gratefully interposed. 

“Oh, well, that was the only way I 
could pay for my lessons in domestic 
science, you know,” was the ready re- 
tort; ‘besides, I loved to be around 
when Mrs. Everleigh came. What I 
learned from her has just changed my 
whole life; otherwise I don’t believe I 
ever could have borne all that has come 
since—oh! why But”—resolute- 
ly cutting herself short—‘looking 
backward is surely not conducive to 








happiness; forward, march! is the 
watchword we must obey. Now, 
Phronie”—resuming her cheery tone— 
“IT will take these jars down to the 
preserve-closet, then I will set the table, 
and—what do you say to my making 
a dish of our famous creamed-eggs-on- 
toast for supper to tempt our guest 
whose fare has been rather light to- 
day ?” 

“I am sure it will be very good of 
you to take the trouble, and he certainly 
couldn’t have a daintier dish set before 
him,” the farmer’s wife returned, with 
cordial approval. 

The guest outside flushed and smiled 
at this thoughtful interest on his behalf, 
and immediately began to feel impa- 
tient for the supper-hour to arrive. 

But the flush and smile quickly dis- 
appeared, and the cloud returned to his 
brow as he recalled the foregoing con- 
versation which had suggested the girl’s 
marriage. 

“T. wonder who the lucky chap can 
be!” he muttered. “ ‘Gertrude’—it is 
a fine name, attractive, yet dignified, 
and just suits her. I hope the sur- 
name that goes with it is as appropri- 
ate.” 

Then he fell into a reverie which did 
not seem to be altogether enjoyable, for 
the cloud deepened, the lines about his 
mobile mouth contracted, and the stub- 
born chin assumed a somewhat aggres- 
sive angle. 

When the evening meal was ready 
Mrs. Fisher came to call and show him 
the way to the dining-room, a cool, 
cheerful apartment overlooking a well- 
kept lawn, and where a table was in- 
vitingly spread with spotless linen, 
pretty though inexpensive china, and 
various appetizing viands. 

Mr. Fisher, a quiet, inoffensive-look- 
ing man, in a neat house-coat, was 
standing by his own place with Ger- 
trude on his right. His wife led the 
stranger to a chair opposite the girl, 
then observed, in a matter-of-fact tone: 
“My husband, sir.” But her “Miss 
Elliot, Mr. Spencer,” unmistakably im- 
plied her sense of Gertrude’s superiori- 
ty and her intention that it should be 
properly recognized by her guest. 


’ 















His deferential manner and tone as 
he acknowledged the presentation could 
not have failed to satisfy her in this 
respect; while the look of admiration 
which he also bestowed upon his vis- 
a-vis sent a faint tinge of color into 
Gertrude’s cheeks. 

Hugh Spencer 
was a_ thorough 
man of the world 
and could easily 
adapt himself to 
almost any phase 
of life; thus he at 
once set everybody 
at ease by enga- 
ging the farmer in 
a conversa- 
tion upon the sub- 
ject of market- 
gardening as a 
business; mani- 
festing an interest 
that lured the man 
into unusual  so- 
ciability and utter 
forget tui- 
ness of whatever 
disparity of posi- 
tion might exist 
between them. 
Mrs. Fisher was 
then approached 
upon the delight- 
ful location of her 
home; and _pres- 
ently he gave a 
more general turn 
to his remarks, 
slipping easily to 
current events, and 
finally touched 
upon New York 
society with the 
hope of ascertain- 
ing what had been 
Gertrude’s pre - 
vious environment; and almost before 
she was aware of the fact she found 
herself conversing freely with him 


upon topics congenial to both and with 
an ease and unconsciousness of self 
that was charming. 

Meantime she had been secretly grat- 
ified to see with what evident relish Mr. 
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She found a crisp, new greenback of generous 
denomination pinned to the cushion. 
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Spencer disposed of the dish delectable 
which she had taken such pains to pre- 
pare for him, without once suspecting 
that he had overheard her plans to 
tempt his appetite. 
“TI certainly cannot refuse,” he re- 
marked, when, at 
Mr. Fisher’s invi- 
tation, he passed 
his plate for a sec- 
ond helping. “To 
the palate it is 
simply deli- 
cious, while to the - 
eye it is like a bed 
“of gold on an is- 
land of snow.” 
Gertrude 
laughed _ out- 
right at this flow- 
ery tribute to her 


culinary achieve- 
ment. 

“How poetic!” 
she cried, with 
dancing eyes. 
“Phronie, do you 
appreciate 
the compliment 
and do you _ re- 
member that Mr. 
Dexter, who 
lunched with us 


one day when you 
gave us this same 
treat, said some- 
thing similar? He 
cdlled it ‘a bank of 
gilded snow.’ ” 

“Dexter! That 
is a familiar name, 
Miss Elliot,” Mr. 
Spencer observed, 
with a slight start, 
and pausing in the 
act of conveying a 
morsel of “gilded 
snow” to his mouth. “I knew a fellow 
at Yale by the name of Robert Dex- 
ter.” 

“My friend Mr. Dexter has a son 
named Robert,’ Gertrude replied; but 
the delicate pink deepened in her cheeks 
and her eyes suddenly dropped to her 
plate beneath the alert, curious glance 
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which the young man fastened upon 
her. 

“He is the man she is going to 
marry,’ Hugh Spencer said to himself, 


_as he noticed these supposed signs of 


embarrassment, a peculiar glitter leap- 
ing into his own eyes, the lines about 
his mouth growing tense and cruel. 
But the next moment he remarked, with 
all his previous suavity: “Indeed, it is a 
singular coincidence, is it not? that we, 
who until to-day were utter strangers, 
should discover that we have a mutual 
fr—er—acquaintance. I was a class 
ahead of Dexter, and have never seen 
him since I left céllege. Do you hap- 
pen to know where he is located now ?” 
In spite of his affability, Gertrude 
was intuitively conscious of some subtle 
change in the temper of the man; of 
something ominous lurking behind his 
courteous inquiry that impelled her to 
be evasive—indefinite in her reply. 
“He is in California at present,” she 
briefly responded. Then, to escape 


‘further questions on the subject, she 


turned to Mrs. Fisher, and, passing 
her cup, observed: “Just a little more 
tea, please, Phronie. I seem to be un- 
usually thirsty to-night.” 

“One is apt to get thirsty making 
preserves—you tasted pretty often. I 
guess that’s what’s the matter,” the 
woman smilingly remarked as she sup- 
plied her need. 

“Very likely; frequent tasting is a 
childish habit that still clings to me,” 
Gertrude laughingly admitted, and, the 
subject thus changed, Robert Dexter 
was not referred to again. 

Mr. Spencer, who was a close ob- 
server, rightly surmised that the girl 
had deliberately evaded him, and, not 
wishing to annoy her, tactfully intro- 
duced another topic. 

After supper the two men repaired 
to the veranda, where they sat smoking 
and talking until twilight shadows be- 
gan to fall, when Mr. Fisher remarked 
it was time to lock the barn for the 
night, and immediately proceeded to 
attend to that duty; whereupon Mr. 
Spencer gladly availed himself of the 
opportunity to rejoin the ladies in the 
homelike sitting-room, where he passed 








a most enjoyable hour conversing upon 
various subjects with the beautiful girl, 
who, he secretly confessed, had made, 
during the brief interviews of that day, 
a deeper impression upon him than any 
society belle he had ever met. 

At length, during a pause, his hostess 
politely informed him that his room was 
ready whenever he felt disposed to re- 
tire, and, suspecting this might be a 
gentle hint to signify that early hours 
were observed at the farmhouse, he im- 
mediately arose and expressed his de- 
sire to go to rest. 

When he had locked himself into 
Laphronia Fisher’s immaculate spare 
chamber, he set his light down upon 
the mantel, and, looking into the glass 
before him, muttered to his own re- 
flection there: 

“I—wonder if she—knows! She 
would not talk of him.” 

When the family met at breakfast the 
next morning, Mr. Spencer, although 
still looking a trifle pale from the previ- 
ous day’s experience, affirmed that he 
felt almost as good as new, greatly to 
his surprise. Shortly afterward Mr. 
Fisher announced that he was ready to 
make his trip to town, when the young 
man bade his hostess and Gertrude a 
courteous farewell, and_ earnestly 
thanked the former for her hospitality 
and kindness. 

He was secretly disappointed because 
he had been unable to learn more re- 
garding Miss Elliot’s past history, and 
plans for the future; and plied Mr. 
Fisher with adroit questions during 
their drive ; but he found the man equal- 
ly skilful in evading them, and was not 
much wiser when he finally parted from 
him at the garage, where he stopped to 
ascertain the condition of his touring- 
car, before continuing his journey by 
rail. 

When Mrs. Fisher went up-stairs to 
put in order the room her guest had oc- 
cupied, she found a crisp, new green- 
back of generous denomination pinned 
to the cushion upon the bureau, to- 
gether with the gentleman’s card upon 
which he had penciled, in a clear, beau- 
tiful hand: “A small offering of ap- 
preciation.” 














“T didn’t want any pay,” said the 
woman, a flush of emotion on her 
cheeks, when she rejoined Gertrude be- 
low. “He was welcome to everything 
that was done for him, and I would 
not have taken this if he had offered it 
to me.” 

“He probably realized that, Phronie, 
and so refrained from presenting it in 
person,” Gertrude responded, adding: 
“But we both know. that it was right 
for him to make you some return; for 
a fair equivalent for favors received is 
a moral law which every one should 
recognize.” 

“That is true, dearie; even if one 
isn’t able to give as much as he receives 
he can at least do something to show 
his gratitude,’ Mrs. Fisher assented. 
“All the same,” she presently went on, 
“the good we do should not be done 
with that thought back of it; love must 
be the motive—the ‘inasmuch as ye have 
done it to the least of these’—and all I 
ask is to merit the ‘well done.’ ” 

The look of peace on the woman’s 
face seemed to show that this benedic- 
tion had already fallen, at least in some 
measure, upon her. 

A week later, while she was study- 
ing a New York daily, Gertrude found 
the following: 


Wanted at once: an experienced upper 
housekeeper, to take charge of a country 
establishment on the Hudson; four in 
family; good salary and accommodations. 
Only competent person with first-class 
references need apply. 


“It sounds rather imposing, doesn’t 
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it, Phronie?” she remarked, after read- 


ing it aloud to her companion. “Do 
you think I am equal to it?” 

“As far as practical knowledge of 
housekeeping goes, you are fully com- 
petent, Miss Gertrude; the only ques- 
tions in my mind are, the party might 
think you too young, and you might 
find the responsibility too burdensome,” 
Mrs. Fisher replied, a shadow of anx- 
iety in her kind eyes. 

Gertrude sat thinking for several 
minutes. At last she said resolutely: 

“T am going to try for it. You know 
what I can do, and you will give me a 
good reference; while I am sure that 
Mrs. Lamont, mama’s friend, and Miss 
Dexter will also vouch for me. 

“I want to do it, Phronie,” she added 
more seriously, as she looked up and 
caught the expression of uneasiness in 
the woman’s face. “It will be a test, 
to prove whether I can bear adversity 
and live up to what you and I know to 
be the only right way to live. This 
has come to me—don’t you see?—and 
I have just got to work it out for my- 
self, or transfer my burden to some 
one else and so forfeit my self-respect.” 

Laphronia Fisher bent a very tender 
look upon the earnest face opposite her 
and sighed softly. 

“Yes, dearie, 
but ai 

“Tt may prove a crucible, Phronie,” 
interposed the girl, with a little gleam 
of laughter in her eyes. “In that case, 
I shall at least ascertain how much of 
the true metal there is in me.” 


it will be a_ test, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. M. 


HE out-of-town girl is hard at 
work studying these days, even 
though it is so near vacation- 

time. But it is not such things as high- 
er mathematics that she is delving into, 
nor the mastering of a foreign lan- 
guage. Instead, she is studying the 
charm, the caprices, and the clothes of 
the New York girl, who is so soon to 
merge into the irresistible summer girl 
of 1907. 

Of course our little out-of-town girl 
is right here in New York, and it goes 
without saying that she has taken up a 
subject that is occupying every second 
of her time. 

The first chapters of her new study 
deal entirely with the summer clothes 
of the New York girl. And it is right 


here in the beginning that our out-of- 
town girl has much to learn. 
The new clothes of the New York 
girl introduce many radical changes. 
To start at the beginning, there is 
A glorified bag with 


the new sleeve. 





Shoes are now a fad with the fashionable New York girl. 











COOPER 





the bottom cut out was what it sug- 
gested to the out-of-town girl at her 
first glance; on a second look, she 
thought it might be a baby pillow- 
case in disguise; but the third time she 
saw it an explanation went with it. 
And now when she meets it she knows 
it is the new, square kimono sleeve re- 
ferred to by all the smart girls in New 
York as the sleeve in the Japanese robe 
effect. 

This new sleeve, which is cut in one 
with the bodice or the wrap, was all 
the fashion in Paris in the early spring, 
and now it is a craze in New York. It 
acts as a sort of overhanging drapery 
for an under-sleeve, which may be el 
bow, three quarter, or full length, and 
sometimes it overshadows two sleeves 
instead of one. These, cut in one with 
the bodice sleeves, are seen. in very 
many of the New York girls’ linen 
skirt and coat suits, and they certainly 
make the girl who wears them look en- 
tirely different from the way she did 
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Here are some of the latest, and the new lace gaiter. 














last year in her linen suit. Then she 
was tailor-made; now she is pictur- 
esque. 

Our little out-of-town girl finds, as 
she continues with her fascinating 
study, that much of her attention is 
called to the sleeve of the 
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holes which the little coatee possesses. 
The points of the coatee are finished 
with white silk and gold tassels, which 
are one of the fashionable trimmings 
of the season. Pendant effects, ball 
fringe, and big and little tassels all play 





New York girls’ summer 
frocks. When it isn’t a ki- 
mono, then it seems to be the 
abnormally large armhole, 
and one is quite as striking 
and fashionable as the other. 
The large armhole is shown 
in jumper-waists for morning 
wear and lace waists for eve- 
ning, and it makes itself de- 
cidedly conspicuous in 
the numberless little 
coatees that the New 
York girl has in- 
cluded in her summer 
wardrobe. 

T he _ out-of-town 
girl has applied her- 
self so studiously to 
the subject of the 
summer coatee that 
she knows enough al- 
ready for a_ whole 
chapter on just this 
subject, should she 
care to write it. 

There are coatees 
of plaid gingham, 
trimmed with bands 
of linen in a solid 
color, and there are 
other very fanciful coatees, 
which are to be worn over 
the finest of hand-made lin- 
gerie blouses. One in par- 
ticular, which is such a typ- 
ical little model that it is well 
worth describing, is made of 
cream color net, finely tucked 
and lined with white China 
silk. It is trimmed with 
bands of white taffeta, deco- 
rated with cream color embroidered 
buttons. The bands outline the shape 
of the jacket, which has the short Em- 
pire effect at the back, but hangs in two 
rather long points in front; and they 
also emphasize the extremely large arm- 

































This little coatee has the fashionable large armhole. 


a prominent trimming part in the fash- 
ioning of the smart summer girls’ 
clothes. 

That the New York girl clings to a 
fashion which she likes, even if she has 
worn it for months, is apparent from 
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the fact that many of her simple little 
morning dresses for summer wear are 
made with the jumper-waist. Of course 
it must be the jumper with a new touch 
to it, or she would have none of it, but 
the jumper it is nevertheless. It may 
have the large armhole, or it may have 
some variation of the new kimono 


These handkerchief jumper-waists 
are worn with skirts which match in 
color the border of the handkerchiefs. 
Fine linen handkerchiefs are quite as 
much a fad for the jumper as those of 
silk. 

In studying the clothes which the 

summer belles will wear, the out- 


sleeve, or it may be made of oes of-town girl has specially no- 
some extremely novel and 2 S&S ticed the importance of the 
beautiful ribbon or silk- 3 aN color note in the white 
embroidered filet net, GO ° lingerie dresses and 


or it may be just VA 
formed of two large 
silk or linen hand- 
kerchiefs. 

The out-of- 
town girl has ¢ 
discovered 
in studying the ¢ 
New York 
girls’ summer 
wardrobe that 
the handker- 
chief - jumper 
is a thing not 
to be de- 
spised. One 
of the most 
fashion- 
able of the 
New York 
girls that she 
knows has a jump- 
er-waist made from 
two large white silk 
handkerchiefs, which 
have a dark-blue border 
and dark-blue dots 
just inside the hem. 
Each _ handkerchief 
is robbed of a cor- 
Her. to dorm a 
shoulder cap for 
the sleeves. The 
handkerchiefs are 
so arranged that 
they have an overhanging corner back 
and front, and they are seamed under 
the arms. In making the jumper from 
the handkerchiefs, if the opening is too 
small at the waist, the jumper is opened 
at one side, ysing hooks and loops. Let 
the neck opening be finished with nar- 
row white ribbon, to form a stay. 



















The adjustable embroidered vest gives 
a new touch to a shirt-waist and 
also introduces a color note. 


blouses. This pret- 
\ ty touch of color is 
» introduced in a va- 
riety of ways. 
» Sometimes there 
is a little em- 
>»  broidered vine 
\ outlining a lace 
» yoke, and 
" then, again, it 
» Js seen in a 
( much more 
> Pronounced 
) way in grad- 
» uated stripes, 
) forming the 
; border of a 
skirs;).. -Per- 
haps one of the 
very newest 
0 ways—and_ surely 
f a very novel way 
—in which the 
y color idea is intro- 
o duced in a white 
waist is in a little but- 
toned-over vest, which 
gives an otherwise conven- 
tional - looking waist t he 
smartest of smart touches. 
The waist is made of 
white handkerchief linen, 
with tucks on the shoul- 
ders and three box plaits 
in front, which run from 
collar to belt. The side box plaits are 
unstitched, so that a little adjustable 
embroidered vest-may be sewed in. The 
odd-shaped pieces which form the vest 
are of a little heavier linen, and they 
are hand-embroidered in color, and 
fasten in front with two big pearl but- 
tons. 
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The New York girl who owned this to wear with it; two were of colored 
waist had a half-dozen different vests linen embroidered in white, one was of 
all-over eyelet embroid- 
ery, with just a touch of 
color introduced, and the 
other three were in white, 
with the design em- 
broidered in different pat- 
terns and different colors. 

In her study of sum- 
mer clothes the out-of- 
town girl felt that this 
waist deserved, if not a 
blue ribbon, at least an 
honorable mention. It 
was the adjustable vest 
idea that made it worth 
while. It would give a 
new note to a linen shirt- 
waist suit, and it could 
be used to advantage in 
changing the effect of a 
voile or silk waist which 
needed just a little varia- 
tion. 

The New York girls’ 
summer fads were the 
next subject to occupy the 
attention of the out-of- 
town girl. As she ex- 
amined the wardrobes of 
a number of her New 
York girl friends she dis- 
covered many a fad. 

In the first place, the 
well-dressed New York 
girl, generally speaking, 
has a positive craze for 
shoes. right 
now. Just a 
glimpse at 
her collection 
of summer 
shoes and 
this fact is 
self-evi- 
dent. Once 
upon a time, 
if she hap- 
pened to be 
glessed with 
a good-sized 

iy bank-ac- 
The new linen skirt and coat suit, showing the count, she had a pair of shoes to match 
Japanese robe effect in the sleeve. each of her different gowns. Nowa- 
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days she is quite as apt to have three, 
and sometimes five or six, pairs—that 
is, if she is specially partial to the gown. 
With a white mohair walking frock, 
for instance, made with a very short 
skirt, she will have one pair of shoes, 
with the vamp of golden-brown suéde 
and the uppers of white suéde. When 
she wears this gown with a blue shirt- 
waist, and a hat. carrying out 
the same blue color tones, 
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is the lace gaiter, which will be worn 
very much this summer by the ultra- 
smart girl with her lingerie dresses. 
The new gaiter for summer days is, in- 
deed, a glorified edition of the old cloth 


gaiter. It is made of white net ap- 
pliquéd with Princess lace. The gaiter 
laces up the front with ribbons, which 
cross in and out through embroidered 

rings. A white or black suéde 
slipper is generally worn 


then her shoes are Ox- eve pi : with this gaiter, and if 
fords of whit. kid, we : * eh, the stockings are 
combined very pe ~\ S pink, blue, or yel- 
cleverly with fe “alow, then the 
blue kid, Z ® ribbon — lacings 
matching ex- 9 a match them in 
actly the color & % color. Of 
of her waist. rd § course the 
And so it @ yw color of 
goes nowa- & the stock- 
days—her ® @ ings shows 
shoes always % % through the 
match her & lace gaiter 
gown, or are 4, Ps most effect- 
in a charming “% J. ively. The 
color harmony @& a gaiter has a 
with it. & ribbon _ strap 
Though black 4 through which the 
pumps are still all Le toe is slipped; this 
the rage, and are iL strap may be black, to 
very much in favor be- match the slipper, or in 
cause they have a the same color as the 
tendency to make the lacings, whichever the 
foot look smaller, yet wearer prefers. 
one of the very newest Since shoes have be- 
pumps for summer come a fad with the 


wear is of white suéde, . 
with no other trimming \ 
except a flat little black 

patent - leather bow. | 
White kid Oxfords 
are very much in 
vogue, with an over- 
decoration in black patent leather or 
brown, dark-blue or deep-red suéde. 
Buckles are the height of fashion, and 
all the high shoes of suéde fasten with 
very elaborate buttons. Many of the 


pumps carry out the fashionable striped 
idea, and ar® developed in either heavy 
silk, showing a conspicuous stripe, or 
in canvas. 

Another novelty high in favor with 
the girl who has taken up the shoe fad 





A jumper-waist made from two 
large handkerchiefs. 


New York girl of fash- 
ion, she is very particu- 
lar that they are cared 

for properly. She 

never allows her own 

shoes to be tucked 

away in a shoe-bag, 
or to be carelessly thrown on a closet 
floor. She has endless trees for her 
shoes, and when her shoes are not. on 
her own dainty foot, they always have’ 
a tree inside of them, so that their shape 
is never lost. Of course she has a 
trunk made purposely just for her 
shoes, and another fad of the hour is 
a shoe sachet, which is very refresh- 
ing, and has much orris about it. These 
sachets are made of silk, and are just 











shape of the 
sole of the shoe; 
they are slipped in- 
side the shoe when 
it is not being worn, 
and impart to the 
lining just a slight 
perfume. 

The New York 
girls who are soon 
to be seen at the 
mountains and the 
sea—the belles of 
the summer—have 





A hand-embroidered, 


white linen hand- already shown a 
kerchief-bag> marked favor for 
bags. The ward- 


robes, which our out-of-town girl con- 
sidered worth studying, show quite 
as many bags as shoes. They vary 
greatly from leather automobile-bags 
and gold mesh bags to an assortment of 
fanciful handkerchief-bags. Handker- 
chief-bags are very much the fashion 
for summer use, and add much to the 
quaint picturesque look which belongs 
to this year’s summer afternoon frock. 
They are not worn fastened to the belt 
in the chatelaine-bag style, but hang 
from the wrist, the hand slipping 
through ribbon loops. Some of the 
bags are of filet net exquisitely hand- 
embroidered, and just large enough to 
hold a handkerchief and a tiny fan. 
Others are of pompadour ribbon, and 
then, again, they are made of the same 
fabric as the dress, especially when the 
gown happens to be flowered mousse- 
line or organdie. The bags come in a 
number of sizes, and some are large 
enough to be a great convenience when 
off for a summer evening’s dance. 
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Among all the coming summer girl’s 
g g g 


fads, the out-of-town girl is glad to 
chronicle many a little economical fad. 
She heard the other day from one of 
her friends of a very pretty and simple 
little idea for the decoration of a lunch- 
eon-table. It is a fad with the girl who 
told her to always have a different idea 
for the centerpiece of the lunch-table at 
her summer home. One scheme of dec- 
oration is to use for the center of the 
table a tall, slender vase for holding 





A charming centerpiece for a lunch 
table; loops of ribbon are 
grouped around the vase. 


long-stemmed flowers, either fleur-de- 
lis, a large rose or two, or a spray of 
lilags, and grouped around the base of 
the vase is wide satin ribbon arranged 
in large, even loops. This makes a very 
pretty and inexpensive table decoration. 
Of course the ribbon that is used car- 
ries out the coloring of the flower. 
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HOW SHE GATHERS ROSE-LEAVES, CLOVER-TOPS, AND SWEET 
HERBS FOR THE MAKING OF HYPNOTIC PERFUMES, 
SACHETS AND BEAUTY LOTIONS 


HE old-fashioned camphor-bottle, 

the vial of ammonia, and the ill- 

smelling vinaigrette have long 

been famed as panaceas for human ills. 

But the up-to-date health and beauty 

seeker will tell you that they are of 

little benefit in comparison with the 
healing properties of good perfume. 

She will go back to Biblestimes to 
convince you that scents were used in 
curing, and she will show you that 
sweet odors work instantly upon both 
the body and the mind. 

The woman who is keeping up with 
the beauty march will take advantage 
of this month to lay in her stock of, per- 
fumes. True, the flowers grow spar- 
ingly as yet. But they make up in rich 
fragrance that which they lack in quan- 
tity. Each bud gathered now contains 
its full per cent. of sweetness. 

Perfumes, when ‘considered from a 
beauty standpoint, not only render a 
woman more attractive, but they make 
her healthier. They drive away germs, 
thus preventing her from catching 
germ-colds, and they, in some mysteri- 
ous way, dissipate the evils that lie in 
dampness and street dirt. 

There is a famous physician who 
makes it a practise to saturate his cloth- 
ing with cologne each day. He believes 


that he escapes contagion by this means. 
And there was a Cabinet member who 





used perfumes when tired or nervous, 
believing in their rejuvenating effect 
upon the spirits. 

Perfumes as revivers are well known. 
Yet very few women use them as such. 
Many fear that they are too expensive ; 
and there are women, extravagantly 
fond of perfumes, who allow them- 
selves at best the luxury of only a few 
drops now and then. 

The woman who deluges herself with 
cheap nauseatingly sweet extracts is, 
of course, in poor taste. But she who 
uses odors as they should be used— 
namely, as sweeteners of the air and 
atmosphere—is the one who gathers 
health and comfort, beauty and spirits 
from the use of the lovely perfumes 
which nature has so bountifully pro- 
vided. 

In the old English country homes 
one sees the perfume idea carried out 
to perfection. And at Sandringham, 
the estate of the Queen of England, one 
can also study the art of perfuming the 
home. Here there are great fields of 
lavender to be gathered and used for 
the perfuming of the linen-room. And, 
stretching back from Sandringham 
House there is a great bed of violets 
whose blossoms are picked daily for the 
table and hallways. Beyond the violets, 
where their odors will not too strongly 
reach the house, there wave gréat acres 
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of roses from which wide-spreading 
bouquets are daily cut for the trimming 
of the drawing and living-rooms. 

Of course everybody cannot go into 
the raising of blossoms in this extrav- 
agant manner. But there are few who 
cannot bring a little of nature’s sweet- 
ness indoors for the driving away of 
the ills that afflict during the shut-in 
months. 
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scents are put to the nostrils. And 
there are others so- keenly alive to 
odors that not only are the nerves af- 
fected thereby, but the spirits as well. 
The “blues” seem to go away when the 
right perfume is offered—rose for 
blues, violet for grief, lily for nervous- 

ness. 
There is a Chinese ‘scent which is 
used in the , 








There is a 
woman of 
Wo4<-'vV_ Ct ¥ 
strong nerves 
who takes a 
daily bath in 
perfumed 
water. Her 
recipe calls 
for a tub of 
water drawn 
the night be- 
fore, so that 
it will be of 
the tempera- 
ture of the 
-room in the 
morning, 


neither too 
hot nor too 
cold. Into 
this tepid 
water she 
throws a 
bag, thumb- 
size, filled 
with  pow- 


dered scented 
soap and 
powdered or- 








Orient to 
bring back 
the color to 
the cheeks of 
a belle whose 
general tone 
has_ faded. 
For a_ long 
time its com- 
position was 
kept a secret. 
But a_physi- 
cian traveling 
in that coun- 
try obtained 
a portion and 
submitted it 
to analy- 
sis. He found 
it to consist 
of spirits of 
cologne, attar 
of rose, and 
musk. To 
make this 
strong per- 
fume it is 
only _ neces- 
sary to puta 
pint of spir- 
its of cologne 








Gist ke 
when the bag MAKING A JAR OF CLOVER-TOPS AND ROSE-LEAVES 
has been 


well stirred she adds a tablespoon— 
only a tablespoon—of home-made co- 
logne. Surely, this is not an ex- 
travagant formula for the woman who 
desires a perfumed bath daily. Her 
hands she often dips in perfumed wa- 
ter softened with borax. 

The influence of perfumes upon the 
head is something that can scarcely be 
fully reckoned. There are women so 
susceptible to scents that they recover 
-immediately from nerve troubles when 





into a jug. 
Into this drop 
six drops of pure attar, and add two 
grains of musk. In six weeks the per- 
fume is ripe. 

The woman who is benefited by good 
odors can take advantage of the early 
spring days to gather her sweet herbs 
for summer and winter. She can pick 
her violets and dry them. And she can 
gather the leaves and petals of roses 
and pack them down. And to these 
she can add clover-tops, daisies, but- 
tercups, field flowers—anything and 
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who never goes 
forth without a gen- 
tle spraying of her 
locks with perfume. 
She uses jasmine, 
with spirits of co- 
logne; and at night 
she sleeps with her 
hair partially tied 
with a cap _ lined 
with a_ sachet of 
powdered lemon 
verbena leaves and 
orris-root. Dtiring 
the day her hair is 
scented and fanned. 

The woman who 
spends a great deal 
upon her perfumes 
is, of course, out- 
side the limits of 
advice-giving. She 
can afford her own 
special brand of 
scent. She can 
spend _ thousands 
every year upon her 
extracts, and_ still 
other _ thousands 
upon her toilet wa- 


ters and dress 
sachets. 
HER PILLOW OF SCENTED ARTIFICIAL ROSES It is said that 


everything that will dry and when dry 
give forth a field odor. 

There is a woman whose sweet pil- 
lows are famed. She fills them with 
the leaves of lemon verbena which she 
dries each summer. When nearly dry 
she packs them down in deep jans, add- 
ing a drop of oil of rose geranium for 
each inch-deep layer of the leaves. She 
puts in all sorts of field grasses, and 
when nearly full she adds a teaspoon 
of powdered cloves to keep the jar 
sweet. There is a knack in knowing 
just when and how much. But one ac- 
quires the art after a few tryings. 

The perfuming of the hair is a thing 
that every woman should know. All 
locks should be scented, and it is the 
wise woman who early learns how 
much cologne to apply and when to 
apply it. There is a great society belle 


Queen Wilhelmina 
has a special perfume manufactured for 
her use, and that it costs her a fortune 
every year. And there is a titled 
American woman who pays twenty-five 
dollars a bottle for her toilet water and 
one hundred dollars a bottle for her ex- 
tracts. It is calculated that her per- 
fumes cost her five thousand dollars a 
year. One perfume formula, brought 
from India, was held at five hundred 
dollars. But even this apparently wild 
expenditure does not mean that my 
lady is any more sweetly scented than 
the dainty little woman who studies her 
sachets and has learned how to make 
them for herself. 

To perfume the skin is something 
that every woman should learn. The 
face is first steamed with hot water 
into which there is dropped a little per- 
fume and benzoin. After this the face 















is dashed with tepid water scented with 
sweetened spirits of cologne. After this 
comes the massage of the face with 
scented cream, the dab of scented face- 
powder, and finally the touching of the 
lips with essence and the perfuming of 
the eyebrows with good bottle per- 
fumery. : 

When scents are used for the revival 
of the spirits—and there are few spirits 
that do not need reviving now and then 
—there must be a special preparation 
warranted to act upon the nerves. An 
English physician who braces ladies 
for the ordeal of presentation at court 
has a way of arranging a vial of scent 
so that it can be concealed in the glove. 
It contains, as a_ basis, some little 
squares of ammonia on top of which is 
poured strong violet water. For those 
who like rose there can be two drops 
of attar of rose and six drops of oil of 








PERFUMING AND VENTILATING THE HAIR 
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A CAP OF SACHET FOR THE NIGHT 


rose geranium. Ladies who have a 
preference for the Oriental odors are 
given a little bottle containing am- 
monia, cloves, and musk. But these are 
fads rather than necessities for the 
woman who seeks nerve restoratives. 
The filling of the clothes-press with 
sweet scents is a thing of importance 
in the springtime, for it is now that 
moths and other evils abound, and the 
odors, if well selected, will go a long 
way toward driving them forth. To 
perfume the clothes-presses inexpen- 
sively it is only necessary to make a 
dozen sachet-bags about two inches 
square. These can be built of cheap 
material, such as gingham or lawn. 
And into these there can be placed a 
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A PIECE OF PERFUMED LACE UPON THE HEAD 


pinch of lemon verbena leaves, a few 
dried clover-tops, some lavender, and 
over all there can be a sprinkling of 
orris. This, when sprayed with oil of 
rose geranium, will give forth an odor 
as delightful as it is unusual. 

Of course, the woman who can af- 
ford it is advised to buy as many 
colognes and perfumes as_ possible. 
There are women who each week spray 
the carpets and rugs with perfume to 


keep out the moths, and the practise 


of putting away one’s furs and winter 
clothing in sachet instead of in cam- 
phor-balls is now widespread. The 
moths dislike odors of any kind, and 
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the perfume, if heavy 
enough, will keep 
them away quite as 
well as the objection- 
able camphor. 

There are luxury- 
loving women who 
are willing to go to a 
great deal of trouble 
to obtain their indi- 
vidual odors. There 
is a girl who boasts 
a pillow of ro se- 
leaves scented with 
attar of rose. This 
pillow is kept in her 
boudoir or little pri- 
vate sitting-room. 
And once a day, or 
oftener, it is her de- 
light to lay her head 
upon it; she says it 
rests her nerves. To 
make her fad_ still 
more faddish she has 
trimmed the pillow 
with scented artificial 
roses. 

There is a dry 
shampoo which is 
very much liked for 
its scented qualities. 
It is made by mixing 
a cup of orris powder 
with a cup of very 
finely powdered corn- 
meal. This is scat- 
tered in the hair and 
brushed out slowly 
with a soft brush. 

In case of a heavy headache the 
greatest benefit is derived from the 
breathing of sweetened fresh air. If 
one is out in the country one need only 
go out into a field of clover and take 
long, deep breaths. But in town one 
must open the window for the air. A 
towel saturated with home-made co- 
logne can be hung in the window, and 
the invalid can breathe sweet, fresh 
air. 

A method practised by a woman with 
tired nerves is that of taking a bottle 
of perfume in one hand and standing at 
the open window. The bottle is in 

























reality a wide-mouthed jar which is 
rested upon a tiny shelf. By the win- 
dow the woman stands and takes deep 
inhalations alternately of perfume and 
air. 

There is a cologne which is called a 
wrinkle scent. It is so named by a 
beauty doctor who prescribes it for 
those of his patients who have wrinkles 
in the forehead. He says that it rests 
the nerves and allows them to relax. 
It is made by taking a cupful of pre- 
served rose-leaves and covering them 
with spirits of cologne. Upon this are 
put six drops of oil of jasmine. And 
to this is added one drop of attar of 
rose. The rose can be omitted if ex- 
pense is a .consideration. 
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seldom mentioned, and this is for the 
prevention of fat. The hand can be 
filled with perfume and spatted upon 
the skin. It seems to have the effect 
of melting the fat. The alcohol ap- 
pears to be absorbed by the skin. To 
get still better results the very fat 
patient takes a very hot bath in per- 
fumed water, after which she spats 
herself heavily with good perfume. 
Two treatments a day will take off the 
fat very quickly. 

-Perfumes as beauty adjuncts are very 
well known. But it remains for the 
woman of the future to fully develop 
them and bring them forth into the bril- 
liant light which their merit deserves. 





This is breathed while the 
patient’s forehead is being 
massaged. 

Perfumes act powerfully 
upon the spirits. Job says 
that his troubled spirit was 
much refreshed by sweet 
myrrh; and it was in the 
temple that the priests 
burned incense not only ho- 
lily but for the healing of 
the mind. Napoleon de- 
clared that perfume invig- 
orated his brain, and it was 
his habit to spray his cloth- 
ing with it before going to 
interview his officers. The 
French attribute their won- 
derful supremacy in the fine 
arts to their abundant use 
of violent odors. And the 
Spanish say that their real- 
ly exquisite etiquette was 
formulated by a _ courtier 
who surrounded himself 
with exotics. 

In May and June there is 
an abundance of _ trellis 
flowers; and these, leaves 
and all, can be picked and 
dried and put away in jars. 
Later, when the perfuming 
comes, they will lend them- 
selves well to all’ purposes 
of sachet, pillows, and bath. 

There is another use for 











the perfume bath which is 





PERFUMING THE PITCHER OF WATER SOFTENED WITH BORAX POWDER 
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Answers to Correspondents 


I hardly know how to express to you my appre- 
ciation of SMITH’s MaGazINE. I have tried your 
wrinkle cream with success upon the furrows be- 
tween my eyes. Will it work equally well on the 
crows’-feet around my mouth? Mrs. H. 

It is specially designed for the parentheses that 
surround the mouth and make the face look so 
old. But you must dash your face with hot water 
before using. Then massage upward, never down- 
ward, 

I have tried your hair-tonic and have found it 
good. I would like to have full directions for 
massaging a double chin. Mary O 

I am mailing you the formula for a skin food 
with which to massage your chin. You will find 
it very good, I think. It is so easy to make that 
you can put it up yourself. Massage your chin at 
night with ten strokes of the right hand, going 
from right to left. In the morning massage with 
twenty strokes of the left hand, from left to right. 
Use vigorous strokes, so as to actually pound the 
fat off. 


I am taking your advice upon many matters. 
Now will you kindly tell me whether golf is a 
good exercise for developing the chest. I am very 
flat, and my measurement is less than thirty-six 
inches, K. G. S. 

Golf is so healthful an exercise that I hardly 
know how to reply. I would not condemn it, yet 
I do not really think it will increase your chest- 
measurement. I am going to mail you a formula 
for bust-development which you can put up. 
Meanwhile, drink the cocoa preparations. , 


I would like something to reduce my. weight. I 
have used your hair-tonic with much good to my 
hair. But I need a weight-reducer. I have heard 
that your Berlin dietary is very good. We 

By this mail I am sending you the Berlin 
dietary. I would walk as much as possible if I 
were you. And, when you eat, try not to drink 
at the same time. Two hours should elapse be- 
tween eating and drinking. 


I am troubled with very rough hands and with 
nails that break. If I polish them, they crack 
and grow dark. Can you help me? 

HARRIET Y. 

The trouble is that the polisher makes your 
nails thin. Use a little benzoin upon them for a 
while. You can thin it with alcohol, if neces- 
sary. For your hands use a skin food, the for- 
mula for which has been sent to you. 


I would very gladly pay you for some advice 
concerning the wrinkles in my forehead. They 
are very deep, and I look old, though I am much 
younger than my neighbors, who look more youth- 
ful than I. What will your advice cost? I want 
to know how to massage my wrinkles. 

Mrs. ‘“‘WEsT.” 


The advice costs nothing. Please do not offer 
money. Take a handful of the skin food and go 
quickly over your forehead with it. Then, with 
your finger-tips, massage across the wrinkles. 
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Work lightly, and try to imagine that you are 





manipulating a bit of tissue-paper. Your skin is 
fine, like tissue, and full of tiny creases. Imagine 
that you are smoothing out the crumples, and in 
this way you will get the trick of working across 
the creases. Never rub right in the line of the 
wrinkles, or you will make them deeper. 


I must drop you this line to tell you that I - 
tried your blackhead treatment with much suc- 
eess. I am an artist, but my hands are so bad 
that I am ashamed to show them. What shall I 
do for them? KATHARINE G. 

Wash them twice a day in soap jelly. I will 
mail you directions for making it. At night wash 
your hands in water in which there is a little 
powdered oatmeal. As you dry them rub in some 
pure mutton-tallow. When you go to bed apply 
some of my skin food and sleep in gloves. I will 
send you directions for making the skin food. 


I am going away for the summer and would 
like to buy a set of your creams and tonics. will 
you kindly tell me if you put them up, or where 
I can obtain them? JULIET W. 

I do not put them up. If you want them, 
you will have to make them yourself. I am glad 
you like them, and I am sending you one or two 
new formulas. The hair-tonic is specially good, 
and I notice in one of your previous letters that 
you are using it. 


How can I straighten a back that is inclined 
to be round? I would like to have a nice, 
straight, full figure. Gracia D. 

Take a hot bath at night, with soap jelly in 
the bath. This is to limber up the muscles. I 
am sending you the formula for soap jelly. In 
the morning stand by the open window and take 
the Japanese kimono exercises. They are some- 
times called the exercises of the rising sun. You 
bow backward and forward and straighten out 
your arms, waving them from side to side. 


Is there any method of decreasing the size of 
the waist? I am full below the belt-line. 
FRANCES W. 

You can decrease the size of the waist by the 
bending movements and by jumping the rope. 
Walking does little good, though bicycling is ex- 
cellent. Have you tried the nightly baths with 
soap jelly to make the flesh soft and the muscles 
limber? 


I have wanted for a long time to write you, but 
have feared that my name would be printed. I 
like SmITH’s MAGAZINE best of all the periodicals 
that come into my home, and hope you will 
put me on record as saying that, although I am 
sixty years old, I find that I can read all the 
pages from cover to cover. I would like to have 
a face cream, or am I too old for such frivolity? 

“Down East.” 


Indeed, dear madam, you are none too old. 
Thank you for the kind words regarding SMITH’s. 
I notice that your name is upon our subscription 
list. I am sending the formula. 


NOTE.—Mrs. Prescott will be glad to answer, free of charge, all questions relating to beauty. 


Women who want to improve their looks may address her. 


She will give advice upon matters of physical 


culture, beauty, deep breathing, diet, and health. Enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope for a reply. 


Your name will not appear, and your letter will be regarded as strictly confidential. 
Augusta Prescott, Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York.” 


Address: “Mrs. 
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RE you satisfied with the present 
number of SmituH’s? You have 
read most of it through by this 

time, and are in a position to judge. 
Frankly—we are not satisfied with it. 
A few months ago we would have 
been. We looked forward to a number 
like the present as the kind of a com- 
bination of pictures, stories, and ar- 
ticles that we would be glad to offer 
to our readers. But now—and it is not 
altogether the fact of the spring 
weather, either—we are not quite so 
well satisfied. 


T is not that we do not think the 
present number a good one. We 
do. We hope you will like every- 

thing in it. We are absolutely sure 
that you will like some of the things. 
We are dissatisfied for the simple rea- 
son that we know we can do a great 
deal better. If you have ever gathered 
water-lilies from a boat you must know 
that it is always the one that you have 
not plucked yet that is the most beauti- 
ful. Dissatisfaction is a very different 
thing from discouragement. It is like 
woolen underwear in winter. It may 
be a little uncomfortable and conducive 
to activity rather than rest, but it is 
good for you. 


@a. 
UILDING a magazine for the 
American home. is something 


bigger than getting a good col- 
lection of short stories and articles 
monthly. It means building a publica- 


tion with a personality of its own. It 
means first—creating a want, and then 
filling it adequately. Lastly, it means 
doing something to broaden and bright- 
en the outlook of those who read the 
magazine. 








E wish we could adequately ex- 
press in black and white how 
deeply we feel the duty we 

owe our readers to give them a better 
magazine with every increase that we 
make in circulation, and at all times, 
and above all, to give them the best 
that we possibly can, working with 
every ounce of energy and effort that 
we have at our command. The late 
P. T. Barnum is credited with saying 
that the public like to be fooled. If he 
ever said it—we have our doubts—he 
did not mean what he said. His own 
actions showed that. He did not try to 
fool the people. He gave them better 
circuses and more for their money than 
they had ever seen until his time. His 
success proves it. Lincoln’s remark 
about fooling the people, which we 
won't quote because you all know it, 
comes a great deal nearer the truth 
than anything P. T. Barnum ever said 
on the subject. We want a bigger cir- 
culation, and we are getting it month 
by month; but even more than that, 
we want to deserve our circulation, and 
live up to every fresh ten thousand 
added to the issue of the magazine. 
@QA 
OR a long time we have been anx- 
ious to secure a series of short 
stories about boys. Of all man- 
kind, boys under fifteen or sixteen are 
the most unconscious, most unconven- 
tional, most human creatures living. 
They very rarely reveal their true 
selves to their elders. A great many 
mothers would be surprised, and often- 
times shocked, if they had a single 
glimmer of the inner life of the small 
boys they care for and comfort and 
tuck to bed at night, and whose every 
thought, they fondly imagine, is known 
to them. We secured all the books 
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about boys that had been published in 
recent years, and read them. “The 
Human Boy,” by Eden Phillpotts, 
published four or five years ago by 
Harper’s, interested us the most. The 
author knew boys and their nature; he 
had a sense of the huthorous, and, be- 
sides that, he gave us the impression 
that he knew more stories about boys 
and better ones than he had told in 
that book. We sent an agent to him 
to suggest the writing of more stories 
of the same kind, and found that he 
had already, of his own accord, started 
to write them. We bid for a first read- 
ing of the stories, and, having read 
them, lost no time in securing them for 
SmitnH’s. It cost a good deal of 
money, but it is worth while. The next 
issue of this magazine contains the 
first of these stories. Did you ever 
make some personal sacrifice to buy a 
Christmas gift for some one you cared 
for especially? You remember how 
anxious you were for the time when 
your friend would receive the gift, and 
how hard it was to keep from present- 
ing it ahead of time. We feel a good 
deal that way about these “Human 
Boy” stories. 
@a. 

HE FIGHTING EDGE,” by Will- 
iam MacLeod Raine, is the 
novelette for the July Smiru’s. 

It is a story of love and politics—of a 
political leader of unscrupulous meth- 
ods beaten at his own game; of a fa- 
mous actress who unexpectedly gives 
up the stage to live a quiet married life, 
and of a silk-stocking society man who 
suddenly changes from an idle cynic to 
a big, purposeful personality, full of 
earnestness and character. It is a 
story of the present day with real, live 
people in it. We expect to hear from 
you when you-have read it. 


SA. 


VERY one admires good etchings. 
There is something about this 
form of art that makes its appeal 

universal. The constant demand for 
good etchings—which are very few 
and hard to find—and the steady in- 
crease in the cost of good specimens 


indicate that this is one of the most 
popular mediums of artistic expres- 
sion. For next month’s SmMITH’s we 
have secured the right to reproduce a 
series of remarkable etchings of Rhode 
Island scenes, by Charles M. Mielatz. 
The clear black and white of the etch- 
ings loses nothing in reproduction, and 
we are sparing no expense in the way 
of paper or printing to give you the 
best possible idea of the originals, 
which are very rare and very expen- 
sive. The Rhode Island pictured in 
these studies is not the Rhode Island 
of society, but the quaint, old-fashioned 
New England seacoast, with its old 
ships and mills and boat-houses, with 
its splendid old trees, and with an 
indescribable charm and atmosphere 
found nowhere else in the world. Ac- 
companying the pictures is a delight- 
ful article by Charles de Kay, the art 
critic, which makes the reader feel that 
he really knows the scenes described 
and the personality of Mielatz himself. 
Each one of the half-dozen short stories 
that help to make up the next number 
of SmitH’s is worthy of chief position 
in any magazine. We wish we had 
space to tell you more about them and 
about other things in the same issue. 
Holman F. Day, Charles Battell 
Loomis, Grace Margaret Gould, Lilian 
Bell, Lulu Worthington Hammond, 
and many others have something for 
each one of you. You will find it all 
in the July Smirn’s. 


@a. 


F you don’t like Smiru’s, or any part 
of it, please write and tell us about 
it. If you do like it, please write 

and tell us about that. No criticism is 
bad—it’s all good from our point of 
view. Every letter we receive is a help 
to us in getting closer to you. We had 
hoped to find space to publish some of 
the letters already received this month, 
but we had so much that we wanted to 
tell you at the present moment that they 
were crowded out. Next month we 
will make space for them. We want 
you to know that we don’t edit this 
magazine of ourselves or for ourselves, 
but for you, and under your direction. 
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B rapHoPHONE 


Military rank is expressed by outward symbol. 

A Commander-in-Chief is easily distinguished from a 
private. 

“COLUMBIA” is the Record symbol that distinguishes 
the Chief from the mediocre. 

The supreme rank of Columbia Records is due to our PROCESS 
of making records. 

The JUDGES of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, in 
arecent decision, affirmed the absolute superiority of the Columbia 
Record:making PROCESS. 

The JURIES of every International Exposition confirm it, by 
conferring highest awards. 

Your own comparison of Columbia Records with any other make 
will satisfy you that in every point Columbia outranks them all. 

The enormous repertory of Columbia Records is constantly being 
increased by our Laboratories in the great musical centers of theWorld. 

The May list of Columbia Disc and Cylinder Records is espe- 
cially fine. You can’t resist buying when you hear them. 


COLUMBIA RECORDS FIT ALL MAKES OF TALKING MACHINES AND 
GREATLY IMPROVE THE TONE QUALITY OF ANY MAOHINE 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’l 
35 and 37 West 23rd St., NEW YORK 
88 Wabash Avenue,Chicago 951-953 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 


Grand Prix, Paris, 1900. Double Grand Prize, St. Louis, 1904. Grand Prize, Milan, 1906. 
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Tell the substitutor: “‘No, thank you, I want what I asked fer. Good-bye.” 











HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Has Your Family the Saving Rope 


of Life Insurance Protection? As Mountain 
Climbers tie themselves together for protection, 
so Life Insurance Strengthens Family Ties and 
lifts the Burden from the family when the Father 
is gone. Let us tell you the best plan by which 
can ere your family full protection. Write 


o-day, 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
Write for Booklet, by Alfred Henry Lewis—Sent Free. 


ept. 
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‘ “Give Me a Pompeian Massage” 


The next time you get into the barber’s chair, take a good look 
at your face in the mirror. Then tell the barber to give you a 
massage with Pompeian Massage Cream after your shave, You will 
be surprised at the “new face” you will have when you get out of 
the chair. The Pompeian Massage Cream will take out the wrinkles 
and the drawn “old man” expression that comes from long concen- 
tration in business and sport. It will remove blackheads and the sal- 

low, muddy appearance, caused by soap-and-dirt clogged pores. 


eA 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


cleans out the pores, softens the skin, flexes the muscles and ani- 
mates the tissues and blood-vessels. It leaves the face with the 
ruddy, healthy, athletic, well-groomed look which every man desires. 


If you shave vourself or wish to massage yourself, you can get Pompeian Massage Cream of your druggist for home 
use. But do not allow either barber or druggist to substitute an imitation. Many of the imitations are actually harm- 
ful. Pompeian cannot posslisny: injure the most delicate skin and contains no grease. Look for the trade mark label and 
be sure ‘‘Pompeian” is there, and not some other word similar in or iati 

Your wife or sister will be glad to have ajar of Pompeian Cream in the house. Most women to-day recognize its value 
én maintaining a clean, clear, healthy skin. It contains no grease and makes the use of face powders unnecessary. 


SAMPLE MAILED FREE 


Send your name to-day—we also send a complete book on facial massage. Regular size jars 
sent by mail where dealer will not supply. Price 50c. and $1.00 a jar. It is on sale at practically 
every drug store in the United States, Canada, and the leading stores of Europe. 

POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY, 14 PROSPECT STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Men like Pompeian Massage Soap. A high-grade toilet article, healing and 
refreshing, but not highly perfumed. 25 cents a cake; 60-cent box of 3 cakes. 





Tell the substitutor: “‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 




















SECURED BY SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


The Less Money you have, the Greater is the Need to place it 
where it will Work Hard and Fast for You. 


If you can save five to twenty-five dollars per month for a few months, here is the fairest and best safeguarded and 
most practical plan ever offered you to make these savings produce an assured income. And remember pom winaty goes 
into real estate, the foundation of all values, the recognized measure of all conservative securities. 

We are developing a thousand acres of fertile land to a product which p an pacity for profit-making, 
and we are .offering to you an interest in this investment which will not only increase enormously in value, but will bring 


you a splendid annual income. 
JUST FACTS. 

Four hundred acres of our land are already planted to an Elberta Peach Orchard (50,000 trees) and your 
money will help to plant the balance of the thousand acres. Bearing peach orchards are worth $300 an acre. Why? 

an acre of Elberta Peaches will net its owner one hundred dollars a year. 

Mr. J. Ogden Armour, of the great Armour Packing Co., in the Saturday Evening Post of January 20, 1906, 
says: “Peach lands with bearing peach orchards command $200 to $300 an acre.” Let us send you also the written testimony 
of many conservative bankers, more than corroborating these figures. ~ 

There is nothing about the following figures that you cannot understand or verity. 130 peach-trees to the acre, one bushel 
of fruit to the tree, at $1 per bushel, means $130 per acre. Less than 20% of this will care for the acre and all expenses of 
harvest. You may, until the present series of two hundred shares is sold, secure these shares (each representing an undivided 
care of developed orchard) for only $100 of your own money, paid in small instalments of only $5 per month. This is worth 


investigating. 
WE PROVE EVERY STATEMENT. 


Write for our plan and make your own investigation. Do this,— do it mow. It costs you nothing. You will not find 
any back-number statesmen among our officers and directors. You will not find any name put there for ornamental pur- 
poses only. But you willl find men who know their business, who are accustomed to earning their money by “delivering 

goods,”"— all men whom you can very easily find out about. 

Don’t take our word for these things. Look us up. Start now upon the road to success,and at a pace that will make 
saving a greater pleasure than spending. Let us show you what $5 per month will do for you. : 











Ten of these shares will at maturity yield you a sure 
and certain annual income of one thousand dollars. 


ONLY A FEW SHARES. 


There are only one thousand of our shares altogether, and they are selling above par right now. You pay 
less than one-half the cost of these shares out of your own money, ‘the rest is earned by the property itself. 
And more, every dollar you pay is deposited with a responsible Trust Company, which acts as trustee, and this money is 
all used for development of the investment and for nothing else. 

Not a dollar of the money you pay in is a profit to us, and no one gets a profit until you do. It is only by wing the 
investment profitable to you that we can make any profit. The men who make you this offer are practical, hard-headed busi- 
ness men, who own large interests in this same line, and have received, and are now receiving large profits from them. 





We give by permission the following bank references : 


PIONEER TRUST COMPANY, PLEASANT HILL BANKING COMPANY, 
ansas City, Mo. Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
FARMERS’ BANK OF LEE’S SUMMIT, BANK OF GREENWOOD, 
Missoun. nwood, Mo. 
CITIZENS’ BANK, JACKSONVILLE STATE BANK, 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. Jacksonville, Texas. 


SAFEGUARDS. 


Every possible safeguard surrounds this investment. A responsible and well-known Trust Company holds title to the 
property as trustee. We deposit with them the money you pay to us, and we are compelled to file with them sworn state- 
ments as to the development of the property. (Look up this Trust Company.) You are fully protected from loss in case 
of death, and you are given a suspension of payments, if desired. Examine into our safeguards. 

is investment opens the door, not to wall perhaps, but to what is far better, a competency for future years when 
you may not be able to earn it. 

Our literature explains everything fully and concisely. It is free. We want to send it to you. Write for it now. 


SECURITY ELBERTA COMPANY, 
178 New Nelson Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 























The Ch 


eer 


of the Man. 


Who 


The man who wins a good position and a high 
salary is entitled to cheer. 


He has accomplished something worth while—and 
yet it’s really easy. First, because there are more 
good positions than there are trained men to fill 
them—second, because any man, no matter who he 
is or how lowly his present position, can acquire in 
a short time and without sacrifice just the exact 
training necessary to win inany line of work he selects. 

This has been made possible by the enormous 
resources, the unlimited facilities of the International 
Correspondence Schools—an institution of 16 years’ 
standing, supported by $6,000,000 capital, conducted 
for the sole purpose of training poorly-paid men 
to earn higher salaries. 

During February, 344 students voluntarily reported 
an increase in salary and position as the direct re- 
sult of I. C. S. training. 


Ina nutshell, if you have an ounce of ambition, the 
I. C. S. will help you win. If you have enough honest 
curiosity to want to know how the I. C. S. will, at its 
own expense, take up your case personally and explain 
every detail to you without asking you for one cent, 
unless you decide to goon. All you have to do is to 
mail the enclosed coupon, marking it as directed, so 
that it may have the intelligent consideration of the 
men who help other men to win. 


Mail the Coupon To-Day. 











Box 899 Scranton, Pa. 


Ican qualify for a larger salary in the position 
celece which I have tatked xX 





Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 


Civil Service 
Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. 
Electrician 














Electrical Engineer 





Name 








Street and No. 
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Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
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“The Magazine That Entertains” 





The June number of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 
wil! contain the concluding chapters of Mr. 
VACHELL’S story, “Her Son,” which was begun 
in February. The run of this story has been, as 
was foreseen by the publishers, a remarkable one. 
Seldom, if ever, has so much interest been mani- 
fested inga magazine story, and never have so many 
requests been made for advance sheets. ‘These re- 
quests have come from allsorts of people and from all 
sorts of places. It has, of course, been impossible to 
comply with these requests; we couldn’t even if we 
would. This story will be followed by another of even 
greater interest. 


The novelette for June will be an exciting, even 
thrilling yachting story, entitled “Zhe Farseeker,” 
by FRANCIS METCALFE, whose stories of ‘The 
Stormy Petrel” have made a great hit in recent 
numbers of the magazine. 


Short stories, in greater number and variety 
than ever, have been provided for the June number. 
Stories of great dramatic strength are “Zhe Chozce,” 
by H. F. PREVOST BATTERSBY, and “Zhe 
Chauffeur Crook,” by ROBERT E. MACALARNEY, 
the latter containing also an element of mystery; 
a Western story by ROY NORTON, a story of 
child interest by MARION HILL, a humorous 
story by F. WALWORTH BROWN; and contribu- 
tions from OWEN OLIVER, H. B. MARRIOTT 
WATSON, ZONA GALE and ELIZABETH 
BANKS make up an exceptional list. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





























We 
will make 
You 


NO matter where you are located or what 

your occupation write us today. We will 
teach you the Real Estate, General Brokerage, 
and Insurance Business thoroughly by mail; 
appoint you our Special Representative, 
start you in an honorable, profitable business 
of your own and help you make a big income 
at once, 

Our original and practical system of co-oper- 
ation has opened the doors everywhere for 
men without —| to make profits never be- 
fore dreamed of. We are the originators and 
oldest concern in this line, and have more 
agents and a larger variety of choice salable 
properties to list with you than any other con- 
cern. 

By our plan you can commence making 
money almost immediately without interfer- 
ing with your present occupation. A thorough 
Commercial Law Course free to each Represent- 
ative. Write at once for full particulars. 
Address either office. 


H. W. CROSS & CO., 


335 Bond Bldg., Washington, D.C., 
or 335 Monon Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





prosperous 
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ATLANTIC CITY 


The Wiltshire 


Ocean End of Virginia Avenue 








Convenient to all Piers, Attractions, Amusements 
and Bathing Grounds. 
The Cuisine is Unsurpassed. 

Wide Porches, Large Public Rooms, Ladies’ Writing 
Room, Ladies’ Parlor, New Cafe, Barber Shop. 
AN UP-TO-DATE HOTEL. 

Local and Long-Distance Telephone in Rooms. 
American and European Plan. 

Our Motto—“‘Service and Comfort.” 
Send for Booklet and Rates 


S. S. PHOEBUS, Prop. 
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“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 


















For the Anaemic 
Pale-faced individuals, listless and with 

no apparent ambition, have often enlisted 
your deepest sympathy. You may have been 
brought even closer to face with such a con- 
dition in-your own family, or perhaps right 
now you are reading the symptoms of your 
own case, the cause of which you have been 
trying in vain to discover. Chances are it is 
anaemia, often brought on by worry or over- 
work. The blood has become impoverished 
and is not furnishing sufficient strength to 
the system. At this critical stage the best 
reconstructive agent is 
























the Best Tonic 


combining the rich, tissue building elements 
of barley malt with the tonic properties of 
choicest hops, retaining all the food value of 
the barley grain in predigested form, and 
carrying init muscle, tissue and blood mak- 
ing constituents. The nourishment thus 
offered is readily assimilated by the system, 
being rapidly transformed into rich, red blood 
and absorbed by the tissues 

and nerves, making the recov- 

} ery of health rapid, and giving 

i men and women strength and 

7 energy to fight daily battles. 


Te Dest Tonic 


vitalizes the nerves, makes 
rich, red blood, rebuilds 
wasted tissues, restores the 
tired brain. It builds up the 
convalescent, refreshes 
the overworked, and isa 

boon to nursing mothers. 


25c at all Druggists 
Insist upon the Original 
Guaranteed under the National 


lure Food Law. 
U. S. Serial No. 1921. 


Booklet and picture entitled 
“Baby's First Adventure’ sent 
free on request. 
Pabst Extract Dept. 44 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Good-bye.” 
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Let Me Prove That 
10 Acres «2. Irrigated Land 
can $950. vin For You 





I Will Sell It To You For 
$2.50 a Week 



























e ae in au ‘ext yoo ts hoya I 
Irrigated, unde r a ry portunity fo for men of smell 

r4 e Bie eae |, 
cultivation, ready Wig Gabe in this tmall epece Lcannot 
Bernalifl been taken to safeguard your 


money in every way. 

This is investment — not specula- 
tion—yet you get returns equal to those 

from successful speculation. 

Andali the while youare socured agains st 
loss by the finest farm land in the world, 
and your interest in water-rights that no 

y man could hess for a million dollars. 
learn from United States SANDOVAL ‘3 There is no question like finding gold or 
striking oil about this “Ae oa 
The land is there for all tim 
The water is there for all time to nourish 
m7 motte to dig in th id di 

ou don’t have g in the ground deeper 
than to plant seed 
Manag are no insects that destroy crops in this 





toearnat least 
noomauiatnttonc, $250 a month’ 







'U know, or can easily > 
Government Reports, that irrigated lands in the +f 
Ma 






Great Southwest, in selected crops, are made to 
net 6300 to 81,000 a year per — over and above 
apes entire cost vot cultivating the 
one who knows the OOtSEY. will tell you that 
abo ae # the surest, safest way in the world to gain 
permanent income for a small 
outlay. ras omy ~ ee Rt hold of a few acres of irriga- 
e Great Southwest. 
outa ~ 11 8 before it has required at least 
a few hundred dollars and it has been necessary 
the investor to live on the inode and develop it. 








cou 
There is no chance for drought. 
There is no chance known to man fora single 
crop failure, ever. 
And theabundantcropsof largeand in every other 
















my Co: ible f ‘ou to 2 way superior hays, grains, vegetables and fruits are 

gat toh acres 0 o the — ink sees ‘lend qn e Py i = equaled in onlya ver few "tavored spots, such as the 

world if you can save 62.50 a Pajarito / +% Rocky Ford country. But lam going to prove by case 

You can goand live on it—absolutely assured that % | ‘m after case that a acres of this property can be made 

it can be made to earn 63,000 to 610,000 every year é } le «tO net you 83,000 to 610,00 a year, according to the 
ath fail. ? ys kind of crops grow! 






The difference is not Becotaing to location of land or 
season or anything of the kin 

The land is near a pro ~—all d growing city — 
ae largest city in New Mexico. 
ing Our n irrigation canal to run through the fe 

The main line of Ll Santa Fe Railroad runs thro 
[\@ our land from end to 
z=  Andourown electric I line is to supply additional a 

Sand ad as transportation to every section of these 


ou can remain in your ame position and 

edd most that much to what you e: 

For my Rages a igh will cultivate your ‘property for 
asmall share of the crops 

pout eon! have to Know a thing in the world 
abou ing. 
w, I can and will prove all this from the 

shest authorities in the land. 

ll you have to do is—write me and say, 
“Prove to me that ten acres of fps land can 
be made to net from 83,000 to $10,000a year above 
all cost of cultivating it.”’ 

I have the proof, so read what my company 
will do for you, 










If you want to see the country for penteers you can go 
with ine next party I ered - look at the property. Or you 
— yaar friends can d together and send a repre- 







tiv: 
S. 3 Or I will send you names of prominent men who have gone 
fs r Ailey ‘o and you can ask them what conditions they find. 
24 a oa sis the merest outline of what I will show youin 
bd otal \e 


fd Thero are many features of this Secured Land Contracu 
touch make .: safe and profitable which I haven’t space to 
jouc Ae 2 
m only attempting to make it clear to you that if you can 
possibly save 82.504 week you can buy land that can be made 
'u tonet youathree to bpaehnn thousan1 dollar income in a few years. 
Ss Don’t doubt—1 have 
1 have promis-d to lay it it before you. Allyou have Ap do is to 
write for it—that can’t cost you a cent more than e. 
And as fast as the mails can carry, I will send you oleae that 
as sure as crops grow where ial inden soil and water conditions 
are = errerey you can be fl — in a few years. 


* * 


I will deliver to you at once a Secured Land 
Contract for ten acres of irrigated land 
in the Rio Grande Valley. 
You must pay my Cai tag 02.500 week 
or as much more as you 
Instead of your hneing to per interest 
on erro Aeon HY 












the mone: pat A 

I also bind my 4. Sa to fully irri- 
gate your land and turn it over to you 
under full cultivation whenever you 
desire to mature your contract. 

02.50 a vox ¥ will mature your con- 
tract in 10 yea! 

But after “et have paid 82.50 a week 
for three years, or the same tota: amount 
in a shorter time, I agree and bind my 
company to lend you enough money to 
















Ss 
Now, not to hurry your suinibn in a least, but to protect the price, 
A write me personally at once. 
} For after the first lot of ten acre tracts is contracted for we will ask more. 
make all future payments and mature *" sut I make this promise, Every man or woman who answers this advertise- 
your contract. ment at once can have at least ten acres on these terms uniess, of course, all 
Remember, the land will be fully irrigated and our land should be already contracted for from this one advertisement. 

















soon A under cultivation, so your firet year’s Now, write atonce. I can say nothing more in this advertisement except 
crop should net you enough over and above thecost that, Mt I could, I would not tell you all you can confidentiy expect from this 
of cultivating it to fully pay your loa investment. For you would not believe it without the proof which I cannot 

You would then own land outright ‘that can be put inan advertisement. Address me personally, and believe me sincerely, 
Pion potkepetns oe cee, a eatoandsuress B..W. SuUTT. of raritone Rio Grande Land, b tv} gad Power Co. 
this to have so large an income in a few years! 5 Houser Building, ST. LOUIS. 
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HE country is awakening to the fact that its rail- 
roads are incapable of caring for the traffic which 
our prosperity has created, and as this is constantly 

increasing in volume, the existing condition is a menace 
to our commercial and industrial development. 

The railroad facilities of the country, particularly be- 
tween Chicago and the Atlantic seaboard, are terribly 
inadequate. Shipments almost invariably suffer delay be- 
cause of congestion, and our commercial activities, which 
are dependent on transportation facilities, can see no 
progress until relief is found. The traffic between New 
York and Chicago has doubled in eight years and no addi- 
tional lines have been built to care for this immense in- 
crease. President James J. Hill of The Great Northern 
says: ‘The railroads are simply swamped.”. In a recent 
letter he stated: “The railroads everywhere are taxed 
beyond their power. The people in the United States, 
therefore, are face to face with the greatest business 
problem that has ever threatened the nation.” 

The initial step looking to the alleviation of the pres- 
ent appalling conditions is the building of the Chicago- 
New York Electric Air Line Railroad, and this will also 
be the first direct railroad line between these great cen- 
ters. It is following a practically straight line without 
serious curve or grade and will be but 750 miles long— 
161 miles shorter than the shortest now in operation. 

The Air Line is in actual process of construction, work 
having been commenced in September. Today large con- 
struction gangs are engaged in the work and tremendous 
progress will be made during the coming summer. On 
February 2nd of this year the first spike was driven at 
La Porte, Indiana, and it is expected that within 10 
months the first section extending from Chicago to La 
Porte will be in operation. This section is 47 miles 
long and will draw business from several thriving cities 
and towns. It will constitute a complete paying rail- 
road in itself, and this is one of the advantageous 
features of the enterprise. Efforts are centered on one 
division at a time, and just as soon as it is completed it 
will be put in operation and the railroad will thereby be 
earning profits long. before it is complete from end to 
end. 

The unique plan conceived by the organizers for 
financing the project is a new one, but what is already 
accomplished has demonstrated it to be a thoroughly 


Tell the substitytor: 








practicable one. The plan is to have the people build 
and operate a railroad. There is no preferred stock. 
There are no mortgage bonds and all of the shares will 
be in the hands of the people. It is simply a great 
partnership—the organizers and the largest investors 
will profit according to their holdings, the same as the 
laboring man who owns a single share. There is no 
bonded debt. As money is received from the sale of 
stock it is put into construction work and today 
thousands of ties, thousands of tons of steel rails, and 
great quantities of construction machinery are owned 
free and clear. 

A most unique and inspiring safeguard by which this 
investment is surrounded is the following clause which 
appears on each stock certificate: 


This certificate will be accepted in pay- 
ment for transportation to the amount of 
the par value of the shares of stock repre- 
sented hereby, and at current tariff rates, 
over any part of the road in operation. 


The commercial interests of a nation demand better 
railroad facilities between its two largest cities and 
the Chicago-New York Electric Air Line will meet that 
demand. The railroad company is issuing a new period- 
ical, “The Air Line News,” which tells in an interesting 
way the story of this important enterprise and of the 
progress being made in building. This will be mailed 
free by THE HANCOCK COMPANY, General Sales 
Agent of the stock, to anyone who will fill out and 
mail the coupon below. 


THE HANCOCK COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Old South Building Flatiron Building The Temple 
PHILADELPHIA, 1016 Pennsylvania Building 
INDIANAPOLIS, Traction Terminal Building 
DES MOINES, Manhattan Building 
BUFFALO, 606 White Building 
KANSAS CITY, R. A. Long Building 
ST. LOUIS, Missouri Trust Building 
MILWAUKEE, 1010 Pabst Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, Railroad Build- 

ing 
ST. PAUL, New York Life 
Building 
DETROIT, 804 Majes- 
tic Building 





















“No, thank you, I want what] asked for. Good-bye.” 














































4 In Brilliant 
Colors 
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Dainty and attractive r — by the most 
—, Poster artist in the 
ere is a girl after your own heart, pretty of face 
and handsome of form, lovable, daring and with the 
style that has made the American girl the queen of 
the earth. We have selected a complete set of eight 
of these superb creations and reproduced them in 
exact duplicates of the originals. They are printed 
on finest enameled art paper, size, 9x12, and reach 
you ready for the walls of your den or library 
We send this set of four PREPAID, together with 30 
miniature illustrations from our immense list of bean- 
tiful and attractive den pictures, ideal heads, and the 


Most Exquisite Portrayals 
of “Woman Beautiful” 


Ever Shown in One Collection 


for only 50e coin, M. O. or stamps. Or send us $1.00 
for the full set of eight poster girls, illustrations, 
ete., and we will enter your name on our regulw 
monthly mailing list, Send at once. Today. 
Money back if not satisfied. 


GORDON ART CO. 
1209 Foster Avenue, Dept. D 18, Chicago 


FREE Order the full set of eight at once and 

we will include absolutely free and 
complimentary a dainty drawing, size 9x12, entitled 
“The Summer Engagement.” 


Dandy Den Pictures 
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Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has _ been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 











SONGS“.MUSIC 


JPUBLISHED ON ROYALTY. We pay you one-half 
ithe profits. Poems revised, Music composed to words, 
(Coyyright secured in gal name, if disired. Send 
manuscript, which will be returned if not available. 


POPULAR MUSIC GO. (Inc,) 259° 8,Dearbor St. 


ONG POEMS WANTED 


also Musical Compositions. We pay’ Roy- 
alty, Publish and Popularize. We compose 
and arrange music FREE of charge.:..Send 
us your work, Established 1863. . 


CEO. JABERG MUSIC CO. 


219 W. 7TH STREET CINCINNATI O. 
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SYSTEM D i] CMA Oyalekoxenrn 


fencer ben yaaa A DIAMOND OR WATC 
ful catalog. if pleased 


Written guara’ given, 'e 

make 85 $10 do thi k of 

Sst 4 jou Reliable Original Diamond and Watch Credit House Pr good investment, Te increases + Diamone 
to 98 State St. to 209 Catalog free. Write to-d 


on: ye substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I dase for. 


iH. present one as a gift to some loved tore We send on a: val whatever 
, pay one-fifth o on delivery, balance in 8 monthly payments. mit! pe Ww 





Good-bye.” 
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Send for 
this 100 


page 

Catalogue 

300 

Alllustrations 
4 Free 


Build a Boat 

With our Perfect Paper Patterns 
or KNOCKED-DOWN FRAMES. 
We Build all sty!es of pleasure craft. Every pattern 
we sell has been sy hly proven a practical success, 
Every Knocked-Do n Frame we sell has first been set up 


and passed the critical | inspection of our expert boat builders, 
We leave no loop-hole for mistakes or disappointments, 


Write today for our free Catalogue W. 
BAY CITY BOAT MFG. CO., 
Bay City, Mich., U.S.A. 






































Water Motors $1.25 


Attach to any faucet. With water pressure Up 25 
Ibs. and over, will run emery wheel, sewing and 
washing machine, freezer, lathe, fan, coffee grind- 
ers, dynamo, etc. Vibratory Massage and 
Motor $10.00. Reliable agents want En- 
ineers send for catalogue Engine Indicators, 
educing Wheels, Planimeters. 


Address LIPPINCOTT SPEC. CO., NEWARK, N. J. 





















THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautifal. For brillian 
they equal the genni foe standing all test an 
uzzle experts. h th 
ree with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 











Le * “THe ENGRAVING WAS BY PEACOCK—CHICAGO” 


EDDING !::2222:0""" 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
“At Home,” Reception and 


n Church Cards of the Highest 
Engraved Copper Saeraved Copper Plate with with 4 
name inthe most approved Character, 1 F 
Script style, and one hundred Visiting Cards ........0.. 


senereeny Ge D, PEACOCK tsr-ess-" ontoaco 








Dept. N, 201 E. Van Buren Street, + Chiengo, Ill. 
ap Sam ae 


















DOLCEOLA 

A Miniature Grand Piano 
The DOLCEOLA'S captivating 
harmony and_ original con- 
struction give it instant poou- 
larity and the hearty endorsement 
of musical experts everywhere. It 
appeals to the larger number be- 
caus? of its low cost. FREE, 
handsome catalog. Agents make 
$100 to $500 monthly. 


The Tuledo p Symphony * Co., Toledo, Ohio 





Played 


with keys 
like a piano. 
562 ~now Flake Bldge 














































Patterns of all Rowboats and 
Canoes, $1.50 to $2. Launches 
and Sailboats, 20 feet and under, $4 
to $5. From 21 to 30 feet inclusive; 
$5 to $10. 
We sell frames with patterns to finish for 
less than it costs others to manufacture. 
$15, Price of 16 ft. launch frame (No. 5) com- 
piste with patterns and instructions to finish. 
20, Price of 22 ft. speed launch frame (No. 
15) complete with patterns and instructions 
to finish. 
21,311 inexpe- 
rienced people 
built boats last year. Why not you? 


Free Illustrated Catalogue 
Saieag prices on other patterns, knock- 00 


lown frames with patterns to tinish, 
BROOKS BOAT Bi 


and complete knock-down boats— 
Originators of the Pattes are. © Building 


launches—sailboats—ruwbvats 
5806 Ship St., cupiens Mich., U. S.A 


i Brie 


Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money re- 

are MARI iM. ( MMO TOR. Ss 
gines because of the direct-acting Ver- 


funded. 
tical Wanker pump which can never bind or 
get out of order; because of the original design of 
Generator Valve with Float-Feed and Throttle, which 
is better and simpler than any Carburetor and gives a 
wider range of speed, at the same time utiliz- 


1 $ ing every unit of power in the gasoline; and 
because of the Elevated Gearless Commu- 
§ tater which is positive, noiseless and safe 
—operated by the pump eccentric, and has 


$ no dangerous, noisy gears. These are the most 
HP. important improvements ever offered in a 
marine engine, and you must have them if 


61. $95" you want the best. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


DuBRIE MOTOR CO. 


Us By the Brooks System 
of full size patterns and 
illustrated instructions. 








Guoin St., DETROIT, MICH. 





Write 
taxdaay. 









-Motsinger Al Auto- Sparker 


starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 
No other machine can do it successfully for - 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 
twist motion in our drive. No belt or 


Catalog » Switch necessary. No batteries what- 
free ever, for make and break or jump-spark, 
with Water and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed, 
ll MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
mation. 140 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A 
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The ideal boats for pleasure, 
summer resorts, boat liveries, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 

The W. H. Mullins Co., 
825 Franklin 8t,, Salem, Ohio, 


Motor Boats, Row Boats 
Mullins Steel Boats Hunting and Fishing poke d 
the fastest and safest boats built. Made of pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end 


like a life boat, they are absolutely safe and can't sink. Faster. more buoyant, 
structible—they don’t leak, crack, dry out or wear out, and every boat is a 1a ly guaran 





ractically inde- 
teed. 











To the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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and profitable to all. 
making a total of 4, 
market. 


SMITHS CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputable advertisers to come in 
—no display—all must be set in uniform type—no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum 
space, four lines; maximum space in this section, thirty lines. 
questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to help keep this section clean 

Rates, $2.00 a line, which includes AINSLEE’S and POPULAR Magazines, 
,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Advertising medium on the 


Next issue closes May 8th. 


Our aim will be to eliminate all 


































































BE—YOUR—OWN—BOss! Many 
make $2,000-a year. You have the 
same chance. Start a_ mail-order 
business at home. We tell you how. 


articulars. Address T. S. Krueger 
Yo, 155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


INSURANCE AGENTS: accidents 
d ally: make money selling our $1000 
Accident policies at $1 per year; $1500 
special at $3. Weekly benefits; no 
assessment. Duquesne Registry Co., 
850 Ferguson Bldg, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SALESMAN, $1200; Draftsman, 
1300; College man, $700; Manager, 








sional and technical men. Write us to- 
day. Hapgoods, 305-307 B' way, N. Y. 
“$75 WEEKLY easily made fitting 
Eye Glasses. Business quickly 
learned, pleasant, profitable. No 
fi ‘ld so little worked. Write f r Free 
“Booklet 58.” National Optical Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. 

SECRETARIES WANTED—Orvzan- 
ize Grocery and Soap clubs. Easy work. 
Big Earnings, no investment. Postal 
brings catalogue ard special offer 4. 
R. & G. Supply Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 


TRAVELING MEN WANTED to 
take Hicks-Sackett Fountain Pens 
as a side line, selling direct to users. 
Absolutely non-leaking. Attracts in- 
stant attention because different from 
all others. You can make $1.00 on 
each pen. Address Gen’l Manager, 
Sutton Pen Co., New York. 


PROMNIENT New York banking 
firm desires the services of high grade 














die high grade stocks and bonds on 
commission. Excellent opportunities 
for the right men. A. L. Wisner & Co., 
80 Wall St., New York. 

$18 to $10 A WEEK easily earned 
by agents. either sex, taking orders for 
new Rocking chair fan holder —sells 
on sight. Gilbert Harris, 44 Patten 
Bldg.. Chicago, Ill. 

AGENTS wanted to sell our Styl - 
graphic and Fountain pens. Write 
for Catalogue and Agents’ discount. 

oJ. X lrich Co., Manufacturers, 
607 Thames Building, New York. N. Y. 


WE WANT one lady or gentleman to 
take orders and deliver for us. Rapid 
seller, highest quality goods, sales in 
almost every house. Best of pay and 
no mone go opine to carry on the 

. work. e will send our proposition 
as soon as we hear from rou, also 

sample pair of 6 inch shears for 28 

ee or silver. Write 

at once. he 
pany, Westboro, Mass. 

AMBITIOUS, industrious,  well- 
dressed salesmen, desirous of earning 
$250.00 to $1,000 monthly, will be as- 
sisted in building up permanent busi- 
ness all their own. Address with refer- 
ences, P. C. Kullman & Co., 68 Wall 
Street, New York. 
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Money coming in daily. Very good | 
profits. Everything furnished. rite 
at once for our “Starter” and free 


3000; Bookkeeper, $336; other high | 
grade vpenings for business, profes- | 


salesman in every community to han- | 


United Shear Com- | 


Tell the substitutor: 
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Agents and Help Wanted 
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AGENTS e2n make 150% selling Au- 
sley Self Closing Barrel Faucets, 


something new, selis to Grocerymen, 


A FEW DOLLARS wiil start a 
prosperous mail order business; we 
urnish catalogues and everythin 

; by our easy method fail- 








Druggists, Hotelmen, H pers 
| and Farmers. Secure your territory. 
| Particulars free. No competition. 
| Ansley Mfg, Co., No. 6, Sera: ton, Pa. 

MEN AND BOYS TO_ LEARN 
PLUMBING, Bricklaying, Plastering 
and Electrical Trades. Positions se- 
curcd. Free Catalogue. Coyne Trade 
Schools, New York and San Fran- 
cisco. 

LADY OR GENTLEMAN of fair 
education to travel for firm of 

50,000 capital. $1,072 per year, 








payable weekly. Expenses advanced, 
George G. Clows, Dept. B., Phila., Pa. 








SEND FOR FREE COPY 10) 
page book, “Success in Specula- 


| tion,’’ mailed free on application to 
| John A. Buvardman & Cwo., 53 
Broadway, New York City. 
| TEACHERS: Is your present posi- 
tion satisfactory? Want a larger salary? 
Good openings also for men wishing to 
change to business or technical work. 
Offices in 12 cities. Write us to-day. 
' Hapgoods, 305-307 Broadway, N. Y. 
“FORTUNES IN THE FOREST.” 
Send for our free book which tells 
how immense fortunes are being made 








iu the timber tracts of the far West. | 


| Pays better than gold mines and with 
none of the risk. If you wish to safely 
invest a little money where it will 
bring good returns write for the book 
to-day. Sent free by return mail. 
Idaho Lumber and Dev. Co., 

| Harrison Building, Philadelphia 


SUCCESSFUL INVESTMENTS — 
The Investment Herald, a_ bright 
monthly magazine published for those 
interested in making money, will be 
sent Six Mouths Free upon request. 
| It points out the way to success, giving 
| information that may be worth thou- 
sands of dollars to its readers. A. L. 
Wisner & Co., Publishers, 80 Wall 
Street, New York, Department H. 


FINANCING AN 








Cooper, telling 
The only successful work on promo- 
tion. Endorsed by best business men. 
Price, buckram binding, prepaid #4. 
Pamphlet and list of business books 
free. Ronald Press, Rooms 56-58, 
229 Broadway, N. Y. 


WANTED—CLERKS and 
with common school educations only, 
| who wish to qualify for ready posi- 
| tions at $25 a week and over, to 
| write for free copy of my new pro- 
| spectus and endorsements from lead- 
| ing concerns everywhere. One grad- 
| uate fills $8,000 place, another $5,000, 
|} and any number earn $1,500. The 
| best clothing ad writer in New York 
owes his success within a few months 
to my teachings. Demand exceeds 
supply. George H. Powell, Advertis- 
ing and Business Expert. 424 Metro- 
' politan Annex, New York. 





~ 





ENTERPRISE. | 
Pr ictical 500 —_ book by Francis | 
1ow money is secured. | 


others | 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


ure impossible. Milburn-Hicks, 7u2 
Pontiac Busiding, Chicagu. 

NO MATTER WHERE YOU LIVE 
or what your occupation is, we can 
show you how to muke a big, steady 





income raising mushrooms. — Re- 
uires very small Capital, little 
We are 


time, practically no labor. 
extensive growers aud our years 
of experience as the most successful 
Mushroom Growers in America en- 
able us to give practical and } rofit- 
| able instructions in this big-paying 


business. Valuable book and ful) 
particulars free. Write’ to-day. 
Yixitors welcome at farms. Vaugi- 


' pard Mushroom Cellars, bux AK 397, 
Ramsey, N. J. 











| INVEST YOUR MONEY NEAR a 
| great and growing metropolis. Build- 
ing lots in Boston’s suburbs at $20 , 
each to introduce, B ston Suburban 
Land Co., 28 School St., Boston, Mass. 


OURCANADA LAND will make you 
more money than anything else you 
| can do. For maps and particulars write 
| Seand. Canadian Land Co.. Room 
810-12 172 Washington St., Chicago. 


WE BUY, sell or trade Real Estate 
anywhere in America. Our own 
Agents in 600 cities. Send ten cents 
for our list. Crown & Lewis, Inc., 1056 

| Broadway, Dept. P, Oakland. Cal. 











| I SELL REAL ESTATE and 
| Business Opportunities anywhere, 
at any price. If you want to buy 


or sell, write me. Established 1881. 
Frank P. Cleveland, 1715 Adams 
Express Building, Chicago, Il. 





I HAVE SOME CHOICE LOTS 
in highly restricted residential 
section of Greater New York— 
Prices. will double very oer 
N. Y. 


E. P. Campbell, 1 Madison Ave., 


= 












AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS. WE 
ARE THF LARGEST DEALERS and 
Brokers of New and Second Hand Au- 
tomobiles in the World. Antomcebiles 
bought for spot cash; cash always de- 
mands h»rgains, and we have them. 
Our past reputation and satisfied ens- 
tomers are our reference. Over 500 
Automobiles on our sales floors to se- 
lect from, including every make of 
Standard Automobile, ranging in 
price from $150 to $5, No mat- 
ter what you are looking for we are 
| sure to have it. Complete list «f 
| Automobiles on hand. Send for bar- 
| gain sheet No. 136. Times Square 
| Automobile Company, new Main En- 

trance 1599-1601 Broadway. con- 

necting with 215-217 West 48th St., 
| New York. 


Good-bye.” 
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SMITH'S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 








REMINGTON No. 2 writing two col- 
ors, Caligraph, Densmore, Jewett $15. 
Oliver, Smith- -Premier $35 up. Eagle 
w writer Co., suite 14, 237 B’way, 

.Y. Write for complete cat. “K.”’ 


CLEARANCE SALE—Reminxztons, 
Densmores, Blickensderfers, Wil!iams, 
Franklins, Postals, Ham- 





12. 
monds, $10. Underwoods, Olivers $35. 
Orders filled or money 
Typewriter Exch., 


back. a 
232 Bway, N. Y. 








THE BEST VALUE is a used piano 
of a good make. We sell and guaran- 
tee used pianos of nearly every 
maker; prices $125 up; easy terms; 
delivery free anywhere. Pease Pianos 
for 62 years have been a standard. 
Write for catalogue. Pease & Co., 
128% W. 42d Street, N. Y. 


SEND 10c. COIN, with 3 a 
friends addresses, for piano cop, 
famous “Truax Waltzes” with’ p' ae 
engraving of Sarah Truax. The Henry 
Pub. Co., $14 Penn Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


SEND YOUR SONG-POEMS TO 
ME. I will write the music and 
Place before the big N. Y. Publish- 
ers. I have made a fortune writing 
songs and can help zs do the same. 

“Blue Bell” and “Way 
Down in My Heart” have achieved 
world-wide fame. Write to-day for 
free booklet. Edward Madden, 99 
Madden Building, New York. 

SONG WRITERS. Your poems may 
be worth thousands of dollars. Send 
them to us today. We will com = 
the music, Hayes Music Co., 23 
Building, ‘Chicago. 

“SONG WRITERS.” I publish and 
popularize good songs free and pay 
royalty. I wrote and made hits 
of “Nothin’ from Nothin’,” “I Wonder 
If You Miss Me,” “He Walked 
Bight In,” ete. Send stamp for 

ook. You become  profession:l 
po you write with me. Ed Rose, 
Jnana 9 Publishing Co., 1431 Broad- 


way, New York City. 











ens 








PATENTS, Trade-marks, labels, 
ee, Send for my free book 
ow to Get Them.” Best service. 
Why not have i'? It costs no more. 
Advice free Joshua R. H_ Potts, 
Lawyer, 80 Dearborn Street, Chicago; 
306 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Book 
free. Rates low. Hivhest references, 
best services. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D 











VELOP R TALENT. arn 
drawing from a successful cartoonist 
of national reputation. Big money and 


pleasant work. Write for prospectus 
“E” and souvenir portfolio free. The 
w . Evans School of Cartooning, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

LEARN Photographic retouching by 
mail. Pleasant and profitable. Ladies 
or gentlemen. 20 yrs. experience. Free 
eviticiam till qualified. — Full course 
$5.00. Particulars free. Erie Retouch- 











ing School, 1514 Peach St., Erie, Pa. 


Tell the vein: 





SILVER. A rare chance to invest in 
Shares of merit. Recent shipments of 
ore to smelter netted $80. r ton, 
average. Mine located at Fall River, 
Col. Only 10,000 shares offered for 
sale; at par, $1.00 per share. Will 
bear fullest investigation. Write 
for particulars. maden _ 
Co., 132 Nassau Street, Room 710, 
New York. 






GO UPON 
profession 80 
ran, from 
Sen for our 
trated book of 
tures of stage 
of plays, etc. 
struction by 
hundreds of 






to 





Our system 
1 hi 


as 
successful actors 
Engagements se- 
competent devotees. 
Send for information. Free To 
You. Address American School of 
Acting, Odd Fellows’ Temple, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 





BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is 
the best finish made tor floors and 


interior woodwork. Not brittle; will 
not scratch or deface like shellac 
or varnish. Send for free booklet. 
For sale by dealers in Paints, Hard- 
ware and House Eumishings. The 
Butcher Polish OCo., 356 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston Mass. 

PONDS EXTRACT is the greatest 
all-around household remedy ever 
produced and should be in every home 
ready for instant use. Illustrated 
booklet “First Aid to the Injured” 
sent free if you write. Lamont, Cor- 
liss & Co., Agents, Dept.27, 78 Hudson 
Street, New York. 


FREE SAMPLE TO _HOUSE- 
WIVES. X-Ray Stove Polish is 
guaranteed to go twice as far as 
ere or liquid polishes. It is the 
rightest, best and most economical 
stove polish made. It makes blacking 
@ stove a pleasure. Any housewife 
who .writes us mentioning SMITH’s 
MAGAZINE and giving name of her 
dealer, will receive a sample free. 
Address X-Ray Stove Polis Dept. 
N, 78 Hudson Street, New York City. 








subscription to “the 


American photographic magazine for 
a generation. e Photogra) ~ 
Times, Room D, 39 Union 8q.. 

rt sf say BE ey Be 
enlarging, copying, retouching. X- 
pert, se rvice at lowest rates, Write 
‘or 


list. F. W. Savage, LaFayette, Ga. 





ee 
“TRUE SQUAB MATTER’”—our 
latest book on squab raising. An 
honest treatise on how to make money 
with squabs. Mailed on request. 










50 00 G 
TIONS ‘from engraved cop} late, 
2 sets of envelopes. bark rp 
Nassau Street, New Yor 

WEDDING ANNIVERSARY and 
commencement Invitations for 1907. 
Sainples ready. 50 Visiting Cards 35c, 
Agents wanted everywhere. 5S. 8S. 
Forman, 10th & Arch St., Phila., Pa. 








YOUR CREDIT IS GOOD for a 
Diamond or Watch. Descriptive on 
alog tree. Write to-day. Loftis Bros. 
Co., Dept. F558, 92 State St.. Chicago. 


XTRA. CORAL NECK BEADS. 
Not imitation but genuine Italian 
Graduated Strands. $1.25 per string. 
Mills, Jeweler, 109 Van Buren Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


25 SOUVENIR Post Cards, 
postpaid. Variety of subjects. Sold 3 
some stores 2 for 5c. Others, 5c. tach. 
Defiance Studio, 65 W. B’way, N. Y. 











BEAUTIFY THE COMPLEXION. 
We guarantee to remove Freckles,Jan, 
Liver tere and Pimples. Sales Agents 


— big money. Ref., our City banks. 
Geo. T. Brandon Co., Bellefoniaine, O. 


UISITE LOUISIANA MAG- 

OLt Sachet Powder scents the 

Clothes or Person with the fragrant 

odor of the natural flower; Trial size 
ackage only 10c. F. A. Rogers 

éo., 526 Gravier St., New Orleans, La. 





BUY YOUR’ SILKS DIRECT. 
Write us for samples and prices 
getting the advantage of latest 


ods at the lowest prices. Daisy 
ilk Mill, 58 Fair St., Paterson, N. J. 
CORSETS MADE TO ORDER. 
Write for booklet and directions 
for self Ly ee nts Want- 
ed. Henry H. Todd, 284 York Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 








FINE RUBE TIRED NA- 
BOUTS $40.00, steel tired buggies 

16.50 wu AN rite for catalogue. Globe 

uggy Co., Box 67, Cincinnati, O. 





ee My treatment a godsend 
to humanity. No matter how ions 
you have suffered write me. Ad 
‘Waggoner, East Liverpool, O. 


101 RANCH offer a delightful out- 
ing on the largest ranch in the world; 
real ranch life and a general g 
time. Horses, saddles, private roon's, 
and comfortable accommodations for 
ladies and gentlemen. For beauti- 
fully illustrated booklet address 





Bros., Riverside Camp, Blies, 
(If ordering booklet through 
curiosity enclose 10c. stamps.) 





———————— 
INK OUT the PERFECT eradicator 
of ink from paper, skin and fabric. 25ce. 
stores or mail. “A money-back guaran- 
tee.” Adner Laboratory Co., Mfrs., 
Phila., Pa. Dept. 83, Gen. East“Rep. 





Homer Squab Lofts, Saginaw, Mich. 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Thompson-Sm nh Co., New York, 
Good-bye.” 
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Your Hair 


SEND FOR A TRIAL 
“_You'd never think I STAINED my hair, after 
‘I use Mrs. Potter's Hair Stain. Every single hair will 
ibe evenly stained from tip to root. I apply it in a few 
minutes every month with a comb. The stain doesn’t hurt 
‘the hair as dyes do but makes it grow out fluffy.”’ 

Stain your hair any shade of brown, from a rich golden 
‘brown to almost black, so it will defy detection. It only 
takes you a few minutes once a month to apply 
Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain with your 
«comb, Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no 
poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. Has no odor, 
mo sediment, no grease. One bottle of Mrs. Potter’s Wal- 
mut-Juice Hair Stain should last you a year, Sells for 
$1.00 per bottle at first-class druggists. We guarantee 
satisfaction. Mrs. Potter’s Hygienic Supply Co., 233 
Groton Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 
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TRIAL PACKAGE COUPON 


Cat out this coupon, fill in your name and address on dotted lines below 
andl enclose 26 cents stamps or coin)and we will mail you, charges pre- 
paid, a trial package. in plain sealed wranper with valuable booklet on 


Hair. Mra. Potter's Hygienic Supply Co., 233 Groton Bldg., Cincinuati, 0. 




















DO YOU LIKE GOOD MUSIC? 


‘“*AINSLEE’S COLLECTION OF WORLD'S 
MUSICAL MASTERPIECES”’ 
comprises much that is the des¢ in music—seventy- 
five of the most popular vocal and instrumental 
pieces ever composed. These are printed on fine 
«per, full sheet music size and bound into a 

arge cloth-covered volume. 

‘The collection was prepared to’sell at $5.00 a vol- 
ume. Only a few of the books are left—abouta 
hundred—and these will be sold at the amazingly 
low price of $1.00, sent delivery charges prepaid to 
anv address. 

If you are not satisfied with the bargain, your 
money will be refunded. 

Order to-day—the supply will go quickly. Your 
money will be returned at once if the Portfolios 
are sold before your“’order is received. 


THE AINSLEE COMPANY, 7th Ave. and 15th St., New York City 





RHEUMATISM 


Cured by 
New External Remedy 


Which Any Sufferer is Wel- 
come To Try Without Cost 


If you have rheumatism we want vou to try a 
pair of our Magic Foot Drafts at our expense. We 
are having phenomenal success with them on all 
sorts of cases, after doctors had given them up. 


TRADE MARK 





We're so sure we can cure you that we take all the 
responsibility. No matter whether you've had 
rheumatism all your life, or whether this is your 
first attack, send us your name today. We’ll send 
you a $1.00 Pair of Drafts by return mail, prepaid, 
to try in your own home, and we trust vou to send 
us one dollar for them after you are satisfied with 
the benefit received—not a cent until then. We 
accept your word without question. Don’t delay 
until this offer is withdrawn, but send your address 
today to Magic Foot Draft Co., 686F Oliver Bldg., 
Jackson, Mich. Our new Illustrated Book on 
Rheumatism comes free with the trial Drafts. 
Write today. 


A BOOK WANTED BY EVERY AMERICAN 


The Lincoln Story Book 


The greatest collection of stories and yarns about and by 
Abraham Lincoln ever published together in one book. 
These are all authoritative and throw a flood of light upon 
Lincoln’s character as a man and as a statesman. A\rt-cloth, 


12mo, price $1.50. 








STREET & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, NEWYORK 















mes 


BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS. 


Without Medicine or Doctor 

OXYDONOR makes you master of disease without the use of medicine or doctor. Why 

doubt without reason? Why not write today for our descriptive literature? If our claims 
are right, OXYDONOR is your vital necessity. Write today. 


PITMAN GROVE, N. J., Feb. 28, 1907.—Dr. H. SANCHE & CO., Deny Sivs: In Murch, 1893 I Y F 
2 ¢ , J ’ : by E & , F eh. i 93, 1 purchased a 
No.1 OXYDONOR. After three months regular use according to instructions given, the following chronic ail- 
, Constipation, Rheumatism and Catarrh. Have used OX YDONOR 
very physical ailment 


ments were conquered: Neuralgia, Indigestion 
ever since without medicine of any kind, for e 
illness at any time, nor lost more than one meal at a time. By its use, wife and J ave still able to be about at the 
advanced aye of 84 and 83, We would not do without OXYDONOR. Respectfully, WM. P. ZANE 

Write for our descriptive literature. Itis important you should have it It is mailed to you without cost. 
BE here is but one genuine OXYDONOK, and that has the n { 
the originator and inventor—Dr. Sanche—enxraved in the metal. Look for that name. é . spre 


DR. H. SANCHE & CO.,} 


$1 Fifth St., Detroit. Mich. ) 
489 Fifth Ave... New York. N.Y. >U. 8. A. 
67 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill. ) 
364 St. Catherin St., West, Montreal, Can. 












Have not had to remain in bed because of 





To the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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A FAIR OFFER 
Dyspeptics 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 





YOUR LITTLE ROSEBUD 
needs Mennen’s -a sure relief ig 
Priekly Heat, Chafing. Suabura, etc. Put up i 

non-refillable box bearing Mennen's face. Sold 
everywhere or by mail 25 cents. Sample Free. 
Guaranteed under the Food and prac 
Act, June 30, 1906---Serial No. 1542. 
Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, NJ. 










~ Sent on on Approval. ~ Send No Money, $1.60 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 


Send ak tock of your hair, and we will mail a 2% oz. 22-in. short 


stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 
find it a big bargain, remit €1.50 in tendays, or 
get switch 






sell 3 and 
little more. Inclose 5c postage. 
MM book showing latest style of hair dressing—aiso 
high gradeswitches pompad: urs, wigs, etc, 
s, Dept. C=3 


17 Quincy St. Ayers: be 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


Electrozol Massage Cream is made to destroy hair 
—and does it. Effects only the hair, whitens and beautifies 
the skin. Nothing. to watch but results. Composed ot 
two cerates which applied by massage a few moments 
cause atrophy of the hair bulb; thus the hair dies. Con- 
tained in collapsible tubes. Price $2.00, guaranteed 
Sample large enough for ees mild case 50 


cents. Money back if unsatistactor 
ELECTROZOL CO., Dept. 96, DETROIT, MICH. 


Hair on the Face 
NECK AND ARMS 


Instantly Removed Without Injury to 
the Most Delicate Skin. 

In compounding an incomplete 
mixture was accidentally spilled 
on the back.of the hand, and on 
washing afterward it was discov- 
™ ered that the hair was completely 
removed. We named the new discovery 


‘*MODENE?”’? 


Apply for a few minutes and _ the hair disappears as if by 
magic. IT CANNOT FAIL. Modene supercedes electroly- 
sis. Used by people of refinement, and recommended by 
all who have tested its merits. Modene sent by mail in 
safety mailing cases on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. 

Postage stamps taken. Address 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 525, Cincinnati, 0. 








Tell the substitutor: 








“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 








Glycozone 


I will send a 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 


to any one NAMING THIS MAGA- 
ZINE, and enclosing 25c. to pay for- 
warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this 
remedy. 


GLYCOZONE 
is absolutely harmless. 


It cleanses the lining membrane of the 
stomach and subdues inflammation, thus 
helping nature to accomplish a cure. 


GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 


you, and will not harm you in the least. 


Indorsed and successfully used by 
leading physicians for over 15 years. 

Sold by leading druggists. 
genuine without my signature. 


None 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures de Paris’’ (France) 


57 Prince Street, New York City 


FREE!—Valuable booklet on how totreat diseases. 











Good-bye.” 
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SPRING SUIT 
MADE IN NEW YORE 


HAVE YOUR 


{ 
voor meastre $12.90 


If you write us a postal today, by return 
mail you will receive FREE our Hand- 
some Fashion Catalog 


“New York Styles for Men” 


with 


Clever Ideas for Smart Dressers 


FREE and prepaid also a large assort- 
ment of the Newest Spring Suiting samples 
with complete Outfit for taking your own 
measurements at home. 

What we have done for thousands of 
smartly dressed discerning men all over the 
United States, we certainly can do for you. 
And we honestly believe every dollar ex- 
pended with us buys more at le, Quality 
and Value than two dollars spent in 
your home town. 

Try it and see for yourself—Remember 
you take NO RISK in sending us a trial 
order. 

We guarantee to Fit you perfectly or refund 
your money without any argument. 

We prepay express charges to any part of 
United States, 

Write NOW, for ovr Catalog, Samples of 

Spring Se Saitings pe Self-Meusurement Outfit. 


It will “4 a Firkin to you what ‘‘Made 
in New York” really means. 


E NEW YORK TAILORS 
S 729 to 731 Broadway, New York City 
largest Mail Order Tailors to Men in the W« x 
Reference by permission—Citizen's Central National Bank, New York. 
‘ Est. 16 YEARS. NO AGENTS. NO BRANCHES 








Twelve Years uninterrupted success—The 


New York Realty Owners Co. 


has tor years paic 


6 % Guaranteed Interest 


On its Bond Shares by check 
issued semi-annually. 


ASSETS $1,650,000.00 
Over Half Million Dollars Paid Investors to Date 


This Company is engaged in the safest and most profitable 
business known, the acquirement of New York Real Estate. 
It handles realty in exactly the same manner as the Astor 
and other large estates and with an equal percentage of proiit. 
Investments of from $10 to $10,000 accepted, participating 
in earnings from date of receipt. 

Call or write for booklet S. 


NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO., 489 Fifth Ave.,New York 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10 CENTS 
POCKET EDITIONS EACH, Sheldon’s Letter Writer, Shirley's 





Lover's Guide, Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development, 
National Dream Book, Zingara Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Self- 


Defense, The Key to Hypnotism, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised). 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 








. 


FOR THE JUNE BRIDE SGEESE 7: 


thing you want—we’ll send it at once. Examine it carefally— f 
you 


eep it, pay as little as you want down—the 








any of these Diamonds, or choose any 


balance in 
small monthly payments, to suit your own convenience. Choose 
m our catalogue of 





[ABSOLUTELY NO CHARGE| 


ON YOUR FIRST SUIT ORDER 


A For An Extra Pair of 


a7 TROUSERS 
Made to Order from 
Same Cloth 
as Sult and 
a Stylish 











without wrinkles, 
Our Suits Are Made 


tailoring is cut after the well known 
Fifth Avenue fashions, which are su- 
vponhed 4 us send you or la- 
samples. are free and you 
will be under no vo altaniees to order, 
less you are well pleased. 
The Fifth Avenue Tallors, 
551 Kesner Bidg , , Til. 
Royal Trust Bank, 
Reference: Royal mi Capital and Surplus 


re Amuse the v= Motion Pictures 


easton Loy and "Business Guide” Siisatt. 
We rafal eggs Outfits with Big Adver- 

Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, fo gs Samy religion, temperance 


work and songs illustrated. One man can doit. 
{Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
a man with a little money to show in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night. ers 
do it, why not you? It's easy; write co us 


and we'll tell you how. Catalogue free. 


| AMUSEMENT SUPPLY GO., 466Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO, 




















I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you live or what 
#2 ur occupation, I will teach you the Real 

state business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town: 
start youina eroneee business o: FORE Owe, 
= Bie peak sont big rng at on 






pity fo men with hout 

witalt S become — independent for life. 

Val gt book and full particulars le 
oday. 


EDWIN R. MARDEN, Pres’t 
Nat’! Co-Operative Realty Co. 





1115 Maryland Bidg., Washington, I). C. or 1115 Atheneum Blidg., Chieago 





Our prices and terms w' 
ee and we know we oa pep 
rsons on Soonfdential basis. Bena fe fore 


ALKER-EDMUND CoO., C53State St, “Chicago 











To the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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You can learn to play this splendid instru- 
ment without knowing anything about music 
beforehand. I learned at the age of 12. I have 
taught hundreds, their ages ranging from 
8 to 50 years—through the mail. Study my 
lessons in your spare time, practice half an 
hour a day, pay for the lessons from, your 
pocket money and own a cornet absolutely 
tiee in less than six months. 








Our catalogue brings to your home for selec- 
tion the entire line of Tents and Canvas Speci- 
alties of the largest manufacturers of canvas 
goods in the country. 

Itenables you to select in exact accordance 
with your ideas as it is the most elaborate and 
complete catalogue ever issued. 

It protects you absolutely 
against frauds which now exist in 
canvas goods and assures you A-1 
“quality” in everything you buy. 






























When I leatned 
to play the cornet 
I paid $20 cash 
for a ‘second 
hand’’ instrument. 
$15 for carfare and 






It saves you money on any RU 
article you may wish to purchase. A 
Our prices are absolutely (4 


the lowest. 
Contains the most valuable collection of 


CAMP SECRETS 


ver published in any catalogue. Chapters on 

paves fe pone Lenses Camping, Hunting, Fishing, Trapping, 4c 

week by week, as they 

come. Tean fit you for Amine of information and an authority on 

band or Tent seer buying—160 pages. We send it Free—the 

than any other instructor e day your inquiry comes to us. 
Address Desk 1186 


in the world. ‘This sebool 
Chi 







































CHARLES H. ADKINS, 
Gardner, Muss., writes: 

























“My son is takiug cornet 
lessons from you through the 
mail and I am well pleased 
with his progress. 1 believe I 
have had experience enough to 
know what I am talking about, 
having served ten years as 


furnishes and tenches all 
brass band instruments. Send 
bandman in the English your name and address for further details, 
Army.” RALPH C. BOYD, Manager. 
INTERNATIONAL CORNET SCHOOL, Dept. 95, Boston, Mass. 



























‘A WEDDING GIFT 2=<* 
“PEACOCK’S : CHIGAGO : {22,” 

























FINE COPPER KETTLE 


| ANZ $3322 EXPRESS PAID 


Diamonds on Credit to any point. Capacity of 


kettle, 14 pints. Strong, 
graceful Wrought Iron 
standard; Copper alcohol 
lamp, complete withsnuffer. 
Height 11 inches. 
A Very Welcome Gift. 
The SHOPPING GUIDE 


oO. 
of the PEACOCK STORE 

—promptly sent FREE any- 
where in the world—brings 
the largest and finest as- 
sortments and city prices 
: ‘ wil] straight into your home. 
ack and 1 1 you iT It affords every benefit and enjoyment of a “spring 
Illustrated Cat: ist diamor shopping tour” through the world’s greatest high class 
information. Write for nu 3 jewelry establishment without the fatigue of travel 
ESTABLISHED 1843 to Chicago. About 200 pages and photographic prints 


of over 6000 items priced from 25c. to $1,200. 
J . Mi . i £e) N & Cc O. Send your name po pte: anee “pi 


se } C.D, PEACOCK 525,51 CHICAGO‘: 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 


20°/0 Down; 1090 A Month 


. Diamonds of striking brilliance 
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= FOR JUNE 





THE | on ogee TALES 
DIFFICULT OF THE 


ISLANDS ZOLLENSTEIN| Lost LEecion 


By BAILEY MILLARD. | By W. B. M. FERGUSON, By 
“The Lure o’ Gold.” Author of FRANCIS WHITLOCK. 
““Garrison’s Finish.” 
Complete in this issue. A A serial of tremendous holdi#g | A new stries of short 
story of pearl-diving in the | power. If you’ve never believedin Ff stories by a new author. 
Gulf of California. An un- J serials this will convert you. A | They are written around 
usual novel which has a grip- | ‘‘fighting”’ story, with just enough J an Inquisition that - still 
ping fascination. ‘“‘love’’ interest to satisfy. exists on this continent. 











These are three of the big features in the June POPULAR, but there ate many 
others equally interesting. Of particular importance is Mr. A. W. Marchmont’s' great 
serial, “The Man Who Was Dead,” which reaches an amazing complication 
in this issue. If you haven’t begun to read this story begin right away. It haa. 
dash and vigor that will charm you. Then there are 


A Dozen Rattling Good Short Stories 


A story of sports, ‘‘His Need of Money,’’ is contributed by H. R- Durant. There is 
a motor-boat story called ‘“‘Out of the Depths,’’ by William Fergusom. Martin A. 
Flavin has a funny baseball yarn, ‘‘Kallico Dick and His Cactus Bat.’’ 
There is a vivid cowboy story, “The Unheavenly Twins,’’ by B. M. Bowet. €. 8. 
Pearson, author of ‘‘Romances of the Race-Course,’’ tells an exciting racing story, 
“The Outsider.’’ ‘‘The Pass of the Mexican’’ is a story of Central America by K. and 
Hesketh Prichard, authors of ‘‘Don Q.’’ TT. Jenkins Hains, famous for his stirring 
novel, “‘The Black Barque,’’ has a splendid sea yarn, ‘‘Journegan’s Graft.’’ ‘‘Jonah 
Number Two,”’ is the fourth complete story in George Bronson-Howard’s entertaining 
adventure series, ‘‘Plantagenet Hock: Hero.’’ And you must not miss B. S. Kearns’ 
laughable little sketch of a hustling advertiser who overstepped the mark; it is called 
‘Bubble on the Brain.’’ 


On Sale 10th of May. Price Fifteen Cents 








Street & Smith, New York 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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All Classes, 
Ages and Sexes 


DRINK 


e, 


The Satisfactory Beverage 


It satisfies the thirst and pleases the palate. Relieves the 
fatigue that comes from over-work, over-shopping 
or over-play. Cures headache and that “‘don’t- 
care-whether-school-keeps-or-not”’ feeling. 


Cooling - Refreshing - Delicious, 
Mildly Stimulating 


Guaranteed under the Pure Food and Drags 
June 30, 1906. Serial No. 3324. ac 


Sc. EVERYWHERE 


4 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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WINNER OF AINSLEE’S 
—MOTTO CONTEST 



















Last October we announced that we would 
offer a prize of $50.00 for the best motto to 
combat the substitution evil, submitted to us 
on or before February 15th, 1907. We take 
pleasure in announcing that Mr. J. M. Camp- 
bell, 3022 Fairfield Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has won the prize. His motto is, 


“No, thank you, I want what I 
asked for. Good-bye.” 


A great many mottoes were submitted. It 
was a difficult task to makea selection. Mr. 
Campbell’s motto was unanimously selected by 
the committee. One of the conditions of the 
contest was that the motto be such as not to 
offend, and we are sure that the motto “No, 
thank you, I want what I asked for. Good- 
bye,” will not offend even a dealer of long 
standing who attempts to palm off a substitute. 
After some dozens of people say “Good-bye” 
and make no argument, there will be no ques- 
tion in the substituting dealer’s mind that 
people have awakened to this dangerous 
practice in our commercial life. 

We thank our readers for the hearty sup- 
port they have given this contest. 
























ee 
AINSLEE: MAGAZINE COMPANY 


79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what | asked for. Good-bye.” 








CRYSTAL 
Domino 


A 
Triumph 
in 
Sugar 
Making! 


Sold only in DIb. sealed boxes! 


IMAGINATION COULD NOT CONCEIVE OF A HANDIER AND PRETTIER FORM THAN IS PRESENTED IN “CRYSTAL DOMINO SUGAR: 
- NEITHER COULD THE MOST PARTICULAR PEOPLE ASK FOR MORE PERFECT PURITY OR ECONOMICAL PEOPLE FOR LESS WASTE: 


HIGHEST GRADE IN THE WORLD. BEST SUGAR FOR TEA AND COFFEE. 
exe By grocers everywhere. cx® 


) Sait Socks for men are dyed with fast, 
pure and harmless vegetable dyes and guaran- 
teed not to run, crock or fade. For comfort 

4 and durability they have no equal because they 

1 are shaped in the knitting and are not 
stretched over forms. 


"| The STANDARD for nearly thirty years always stamped on 
tee this mark cauttnd- 


SOLD BY DEALERS 
If not procurable from yours, let us send you 6 assorted 
prirs on trial; 6 pairs for $1.50, delivery charges 
prid to any part of U. S. upon receipt of price, or 
_ *] 25c. per single pair. 
Made from Combed Selected Cotton. 


Style 19s9 Femmes: Snowblack, will not crock 
1» 298 —Rich Mery Bin. 
>» SPi = —Pure White Inside, Black and White 
Clerical Mixture Outside. 
5P14 —Black and Cardinal Mixture Out- 
ide, Cardinal Inside. 
19F20 — Black Ground with Neat Embroid- 
Figures in Cardinal Silks. 
D9 —Navy Blue with Fine Bleached 
White Hair Line Stripes. 
OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
cost us a whole lot of money and we want you 
to have one. _ It is very attractive and useful. 
Beautifully colored and replete with styles, prices, 
and information. Your name on a postal will bring it. 
When you order direct, state size 
SHAW STOCKING CO. 
08 Shaw St., LOWELL, MASS. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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$3.50 


and 


$4.00 









Clean-Cut Style 


And the Quality 
Behind It 





HE clean-cut, 
distinct custom 
style of Regal 


Shoes stays to the 












KENDALL, $4.00 


end, because every % 
Prcerseg =e by Mail, Prepaid, 25c. Extra 
33K 6—As illustrated. Oxford, Lace 


bit of material used 
in making them is the finest ge Except Nite ct Pench 
money can buy. ee 
Nothing proves that better than Regals themselves in the 
wearing. That's proof afterwards. But you don't have to take 
anything for granted—the Regal Specifications Tag gives you 
signed proof beforehand of the quality of materials built into the 
shoes. It’s the only signed shoe insurance in existence. 
Get proof with your shoes—get Regals. 






















If you do not live near one of the The New Spring and Summer issue 
Regal stores, order through the Regal of the Regal Style Book sent Free on 
Mail Order Department. request. 




















i D : 
REGAL SHOE COMPANY sosron. MASS..727 Summer Street 
Mail Order Sub-Stations : 


Tactory, East Whitman, Mass. Box 727. 
San Francisco, Cal., Van Ness Ave. and Bush Sts., Vew Store. London, Eng., 97 Cheapside 


SHOES 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 








AEE 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Goad-bye,” 
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HE delicate work of producing a uni- 
formly keen shaving edge cannot be 
done by hand-sharpening, however ex- 

pert. No man ever writes his name twice 
precisely the same—how can he put precisely 
the same microscopic sharp edge on thousands 
of razors? The new Gillette blades are 
sharpened, not by hand, but by machinery— 
regularly, evenly, with relentless certainty and 
uniformity. 


The steel itself is made largely by machinery; the 
tempering is done by automatic machines seeming to 
have almost human intelligence, combined with an 
unvarying uniformity, possible only to mechanism. 


In sharpening, the grinding, honing and stroppin 
machines are accurately set to always bevel an 
sharpen precisely the same width of edge. They are 
set automatically to give each edge precisely the same 
fixed number of abrasions; the pressure of the edges 
on the sharpening machines is also mathematically 
unvarying by automatic device. 


The machinery making possible this uniform long- 
wearing edge is Gillette machinery—invented, per- 
fected and patented by the Gillette interests. Without 
these machines no razor edge of Gillette keenness 
could be made that would survive the wear of twenty 
or more stropless shaves. 


To produce uniform shaves, even with a uniform 
razor blade, requires proper care of blades, thorough 
lathering and proper stroking. With these details 
watched, there is hardly a man who cannot get twenty 
perfectly satisfying stropless shaves from one blade. 


If your drug, cutlery, or hardware retailer doesn’t 
sell the Gillette on thirty days’ free trial, we will. 
The Gillette costs $5.00 first year for silver-plated set, 
and for subsequent use, ten extra blades fifty cents. 





ANOTHER EDITION ° 


of this book has been issued to SCIENCE 

roe Labo reene?y never end- ery mii 

ing demand. | are tae SG 1 
oes man who shaves can’t i SH AV I NG: 

afford to be without it. Pps 
Send us a post card before 

you forget to and you will re- 

ceive a copy by return mail, 

prepaid. 

GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


287 Times Building New York 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE 1S THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 








Wash-Day Troubles Ended by 
a “Self-Working” Washer 


Use It a Month FREE 











Send No Money. 
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NYTHING familiar about this picture ? 
Pleasant sight—isn’t it ? 
Cook going on ‘‘short notice’*—house- 
maid refusing to stay ‘‘another minute,’’ 
or, pethaps it’s ‘‘the wash-lady.”’ getting out 
in a hurry and leaving part of the clothes in 
the tub and the rest on the floor, 

Do you find it hard to keep good servants 
because of the troubles of wash-day ? 

Do you have to put your washing out, or 
have a washwoman ii, because your girl will 
not do such work ? 

Do you have to keep a girl for no other 
reason than that you are not strong enough to 
do your own washings ? . 

Do you depend on laundries ? 

If so, glance at the picture down on the 
right, where the turning of a water faucet 
is the hardest work connected with the 
week’s washing. 

The “ 1900 Self-Working Washer” does 
all the drudgery. 

“Water pressure, or an ordinary electric 
light current (alternating or direct), will 
work this washer and do a big week’s 
washing at a cost of 2 to 4 cents for the 
work. 

All that is necessary to start the work is 
to turn a water faucet or an electriclight 
key. Then you do nothing more, 

And,assoon as atubful of clothes is washed 
a twist of your fingers switches power to thi 
wringer to wring the clothes out. 

You don’t have to tend this washer, 

It doesn’t need anything but mere watching, 

It works itself. 

No rubbing—no drudgery—no work for you. 

Only a twist of your fingers to start or to stop 
the washer, or switch the power to the wringer. ~ 

All the rest is done by the water, or the elec- ~ 
tricity, and the “Self-Working Washer.” 

And the “Self-Working Washer” saves its cost 


We Pay the Freight 








over, and over, and over again in washwomen’s 
wages, lowered laundry bills, and lessened wear 
and tear on all your washables. 

The “Self-Working Washer” is as great an 
‘nnovation to washing as automobiles are to loco- 
motion—making mechanical power do the work 
human or animal force had to do before. 

For the “1900 Self-Working Washer” will wash 
the finest linens, lawns and laces, and get them 
spotlessly clean, without breaking a thread. 

There is nothing about this washer that can wear 
out your clothes, nor tear them; rip seams nor 
fray edges; pull off. buttons nor break them. 

nd the “1900 Self-Worling Washer” will wash 
bed blankets, comfortables, carpets, rugs, and get 
them as clean as-clean can be. 

To prove this, use a “1900 Self-Working Washer” 
one fu!l month FREE. 

We will send one to any responsible party and 
prepay all freight. Send us no money. 

You can use this washer for four weeks’ wash- 
ings, and then, if you don’t find it all we claim—if 
you don’t see how it will save its own cost—save 
wear and tear on all your house linen and wash- 
able clothes—save time and trouble and servant 
worries—just return 


the washer at my The trial costs 
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We make this offer because we know 
the “1900 Self-Working Washer” will do 
all we oe" save all we say. 

And if you keep the washer, you can, if you 
wish, pay for it out of what it saves for you. Pa 
us by the week or by the month (suit yourself) 
until the washer is paid for. Write for our cata- 
log today. Your request will bring you our 
illustrated Washer Book, by returu mail, 

Let a “1900 Self-Working Washer” solve your 
Wash-Day Troubles—keep your servants contented 
—save your laundry bills—and save your 


1900 Washer Company, 3068 Henry Street, Binghamton, New York 


Or if you live in Canada, write my Canadian Branch, 355 Yonge St.. Toronto. Ontario. 























The Kodak Story 


Of summer days grows in charm as the months go by—it’s always 
interesting—it’s personal—it tells of the places, the people and the 
incidents from your point of view—just as you saw them. 

And it’s an easy story to record, for the Kodak works at the bidding 
of the merest novice. There is no dark-room for any part of Kodak 
work, it’s all simple. Press the button—do the rest—or leave it to 
another—just as you please. 

The Kodak catalogue tells the details. Free at the dealers 
or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


Kodaks, $5 to $100. i 
Brownies, $1 to $9. Rochester, M. ¥., rhe Keauh tmp 





